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PREFACE 


AT  the  request  of  the  Mysore  University  I  delivered 
ten  Readership  Lectures,  five  on  the  History  of 
Kapnada  Language  and  five  on  the  History  of 
Kannada  Literature.  The  lectures  on  the  History  of 
Kannada  Language  were  delivered  in  Mysore  at  the  close 
of  November  and  the  beginning  of  December  1920,  and 
the  same  were  repeated  in  Bangalore  in  January  1927, 
The  lectures  on  the  History  of  Kannada  Literature  were 
delivered  in  Mysore  in  March  1928  and  were  repeated 
in  Bangalore  in  August  of  the  same  year. 

In  1933  the  University  undertook  the  publication 
of  the  substance  of  the  course  on  the  History  of  the 
Kannada  Language  in  the  present  work. 

The  conditions  under  which  the  book  has  been 
issued  permitted  only  a  limited  time  'for  revision  and 
editing,  to  which  circumstance  must  be  attributed 
certain  short-comings  of  which  I  am  conscious. 

My  thanks  are  due  to  Mr.  M.  Venkatesa  Iyengar, 
m.a.,  for  supplying  certain  figures  regarding  population 
speaking  Dravidian  Languages.  I  .have  also  to  ac¬ 
knowledge  the  assistance  rendered  by  my  son  Mr.  R. 
Tirunarana  Iyengar,  b.a.,  in  preparing  the  Index. 

I  have  in  conclusion  to  express  my  indebtedness  to 
the  authorities  of  the  Mysore  University  for  having 
given  me  an  opportunity  to  deliver  these  Readership 
Lectures. 

Malleswaram,  } 

l25f]i  January  1934. 1  Narasimhachar. 
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HISTORY  OF  KANNADA 
LANGUAGE 


CHAPTER  I 

Languages,  their  classification.  Dravidian  languages.  Theit 

affiliation  to  Indo-European  and  Scythian  families.  Dra^ 

vidian  languages  form  an  isolated  group.  The  term  Dravida 

old.  Dravid^,  its  different  senses.  Derivation  of  Dravida. 

•  • 

Dravidians,  their  civilisation.  Recent  discoveries.  Region 
of  Dravidvm  languages.  Enumeration  of  Dravidian  langu¬ 
ages.  The  Pancha-Dravida.  Where  spoken.  Number  of 
speakers.  General  characteristics  of  Dravidian  languages. 
Affinity  of  Behistun  tablets  to  Dravidian  languages.  Dra¬ 
vidian  group  different  from  Sanskrit.  Influence  of  Sanskrit 
and  the  Aryan  vernaculars  on  the  Dravidian  group.  Dra¬ 
vidian  influence  on  Sanskrit  and  the  Aryan  vernaculars. 
Difference  between  Gaudian  and  Dravidian  languages. 
Lexical  affinities  in  Dravidian  languages.  Dravidian 
tongues  of  Southern  India.  Tamil.  Malayajam.  Telugu. 
Kannada.'  Antiquity  of  the  name  Kannada.  Wrong  use 
of  the  name  Karnataka.  Derivation  of  Karnata  or  Kannada. 
Antiquity  of  the  Kannada  language.  Kannada  closely  re¬ 
lated  to  Tamil.  Dialects  of  Kannada:  Tdda,  Kota,  Badaga, 
Tulu  and  Kodagu.  Lexical  affinities  in  Kannada  and  its 
dialects.  Number  of  speakers  of  Kannada  and  its  dialects. 

Languages  were  divided  by  the  philologists  of 
a  previous  generation  into  three  families,  namely, 
the  Aryan  or  Indo-European,  the  Turanian  or  Scythian 
land  the  Semitic.  This  division  has,  however,  been 
found  to  he  not  only  incomplete,  inasmuch  as  it 
doefc  not  take  into  account  the  Chinese  language  and 
the  numerous  languages  of  America  and  Africa,  hut 
also  scientifically  incorrect,  as  the  distribution  of 
languages  by  families  is  based  on  the  supposition, 
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expressed  or  implied,  of  ethnical  union  at  pome  very 
remote  period.  But  race  and  language  are  not  con¬ 
vertible  terms.  The  science  of  language  and  the  science 
of  ethnology  ought  not  to  be  mi^ed  up  together;  they 
should  be  kept  quite  independent  of  each  other.  Any 
attempt  at  squaring  the  classification  of  races  and 
tongues  must  necessarily  fail.’**  Language  is  the  test 
of  social  contact  and  not  of  racial  kinsmanship.  Tribes 
and  races  lose  their  own  tongues  and  adopt  those,  of 
others.  The  Aryan  Brahmans  of  Southern  India  speak 
Dravidian  languages.  The  Kelts  of  Cornwall  speak 
English  ;  the  non-Aryan  population  of  Wales  and  Ireland 
either  Keltic  or  Saxon;  and  the  Jews  the  manifold 
languages  of  the  countries  they  inhabit.  “  Race  in 
physiology  and  race  in  philology  are  two  totally 
different  tilings.  Races  physiologically  as  distinct  as  the 
Mongols  and  the  Turks  may  be  found  speaking  allied 
tongues,  while  raees  physiologically  related,  like  the 
Jews  of  Europe  and  the  Bedouins  of  Arabia,  may  be 
found  speaking  unallied  ones.  So  far  as  ethnology  is 
concerned,  identity  or  relationship  of  language  can  do 
no  more  than  raise  a  presumption  in  favour  of  a  com¬ 
mon  racial  origin.  If  ethnology  demonstrates  kinship 
of  race,  kinship  of  speech  may  be  used  to  support  the 
argument;  but  we  cannot  reverse  the  process  and  argue 
from  language  to  race.  Language,  in  fact,  is  not  one 
of  the  characteristics  of  race,  not  one  of  those  fixed 
and  permanent  features  which  distinguish  the  different 
ethnological  types  of  man.’f  But  it  is  satisfactory 
to  note  that  the  attempt  made  in  the  infancy  of  lingu¬ 
istic  science  to  reduce  groups  of  languages  to  a  mystical 
triad  has  long  since  been  abandoned  by  the  scientific 
student. 

The  principle  of  the  classification  of  languages  now 
adopted  by  philologists  is  the  morphological,  i.e.f  the  one 
based  on  their  grammatical  structure.  According  to 
the  morphological  classification,  languages  differ  from 

*  Max  Muller:  Science  of  Language ,  I,  458. 

I  Sayce  :  Introduction  to  the  Science  of  Language,  II,  815-18. 
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one  another  in  the  structure  of.  the  sentence  and  the 
grammatical  relation  of  its  parts.  The  forms  of 
grammar  are  the  expression  of  the  mental  life  and  history 
of  a  people  ;  so  the  formative  part  of  a  .language  must 
ever  be  the  surest  diffnrmii'i  of  linguistic  kinsmanship.* 
The  life  and  soul  of  a  language,  that  which  consti¬ 
tutes  its  substantial  individuality,  and  distinguishes  it 
from  all  others,  is  its  grammar.  It  is  the  only  decisive 
evidence  of  the  relationship  between  languages. ’  f 
Morphologically,  then,  languages  have  been  divided 
into  five  groups,  namely,  isolating,  agglutinative,  in* 
flectional,  polysynthetic  and  incorporating.  These  names 
well  express  the  peculiarities  characterising  the  groups. 
Thus,  in  the  isolating  group  like  the  Chinese,  each  root 
preserves  its  independence  and  is  distinctly  significant. 
Here  the  position  of  the  word  alone  denotes  the  meaning 
of  a  sentence  without  the  assistance  of  any  signs  of 
relationship.  Kvery  word  remains  a  separate  and  dis¬ 
tinct  senteuce.  In  the  agglutinative  group  like  the 
Finnish  and  the  Dravidian  languages,  two  roots  coalesce 
to  form  a  word,  the  one  retaining  its  radical  independ¬ 
ence,  the  other  sinking  down  to  a  mere  termination. 
These  languages  show  grammatical  relations  by  prefixing, 
suffixing  or  infixing  sounds  and  syllables  which  are  no 
longer  independent  words,  and  yet  are  clearly  distinguish¬ 
able  from  the  full  words  they  modify  and  not  inextricably 
blended  with  them.  In  the  inflectional  languages  like 
Sanskrit,  two  roots  coalesce  so  that  neither  the  one 
nor  the  other  retains  its  substantive  independence.  The 
root  and  the  suffix  become  so  inextricably  blended  as  to 
make  the  history  of  the  word  quite  obscure.  The 
difference  between  an  Aryan  and  a  Turanian  lancrua^e, 

between  an  inflectional  and  an  agglutinative  lancm- 
age.  is  aptly  compared  by  Max  Muller  to  the  difference 
between  good  and  bad  mosaic.  The  Arvan  words,  he 
says,  seem  made  of  one  piece,  whereas  the  Turanian 
words  show  clearly  the  sutures  and  fissures  where  the 

*  Sayce  :  Pi inciplcs  of  Comparative  Philology. 

t  Max  Muller:  Surrey  of  Languages ,  7. 

1* 
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small  stones  were  cemented  together,  tn  i  the  poly* 
synthetic  group  like  the  North  American  languages,  the 
words  that  make  up  a  sentence  are  stripped  of  their 
grammatical  terminations,  and  then  fused  into  a  single 
word  of  monstrous  length.  And  lastly,  in  the  in¬ 
corporating  languages  like  the  Basque,  a  few  words  are 
loosely  attached  to  the  verbal  root,  unimpaired  and  in¬ 
dependent.  “  If  inflexion  is  k  agglutination  run  mad/ 
incorporation  is  inflexion  run  madder  still  :  it  is  tjie 
result  of  attempting  to  develop  the  verb  into  a  complete 
sentence.”* 

The  relationship  of  the  Dravidian  languages  to 

the  great  divisions  of  human 
ihe  Dravidian  lan-  speech  is  thus  stated  by  Dr.  Cald- 

guages-  well : — 

“  The  Dravidian  languages  occupy  a  position,  of  their  own, 

between  the  languages  of  the  Indo- 
Affiliation  of.  the  European  family  and  those  of  the  Tura- 

Dravi^ian  group  of  nian  or  Scythian  group — not  quite  a- 

languages.  midway  position,  but  one  considerably 

nearer  the  latter  than  the  former.  The 
particulars  in  which  they  accord  with  the  Indo-European  langu¬ 
ages  are  numerous  and  remarkable,  and  some  of  them  are  of  such 
a  nature  that  it  is  impossible  to  suppose  that  they  have  been 
accidental  ;  but  the  relationship  to  which  they  testify — iu  so  far 
as  they  do  testify  to  any  relationship — appears  to  me  very  indefi¬ 
nite  as  well  as  very  remote.  On  the  other  hand,  the  particulars 
in  which  they  seem  to  me  to  accord  with  most  of  t lie  so-called 
Scythian  languages  are  not  only  so  numerous  but  are  so  distinc¬ 
tive  and  of  so  essential  a  nature  that  they  appear  to  me  to  amount 
to  what  is  called  a  family  likeness  and  therefore  naturally  to 
suggest  the  idea  of  a  common  descent.” 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Indo-European  relationship 
of  the  Dravidian  languages  has  been  advocated  by  Dr. 
Pope  on  the  ground  of  ”  deep-seated  and  radical  affinities 
between  them  and  the  Celtic  and  Teutonic  languages.” 
But  Dr.  Caldwell  observes  in  reply  that  **  of  all  the 
members  of  the  Indo-European  family,  the  Celtic  is 
that  which  appears  to  have  most  in  common  with  the 

*  Sweet :  The  History  of  Language . 
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Scythian  group,  and  especially  with  the  languages  of  the 
Finnish  family  r-Janguages  which  may  possibly  have 
been  widely  spoken  in  Europe  previously  to  the  arrival 
of  the  Celts.”  Dr.  fope  has  also  expressed  the  opinion 
that  the  more  the  Dravidian  languages  are  studied,  the 
closer  their  affinity  to  Sanskrit  will  appear.  Gover, 
Seshagiri  Sastri  and  R.  Svaminatha  Iyer  have  also 
advocated  the  Indo-Europern  relationship. 

The -affiliation  of  the  Dravidian  languages  to  the 
Scythian  family  advocated  by  Dr.  Caldwell  appears  to 
have  received,  more  or  less,  the  approval  of  scholars  such 
as  Max  Muller,  Whitney,  Cust,  and  a  few  others,  though 
other  scholars  have  condemned  it. 

Max  Muller,  who  has  included  the  Dravidian  group 
*in  the  Turanian  (Scythian)  languages,  describes  the 
latter  as  follows  : — 

“  The  most  characteristic  feature  of  the  Turanian  languages 
is  what  has  been  called  agglutination  or  ‘  gluing  together.’  This 
means  not  only  that,  in  their  grammar,  pronouns  are  glued  to 
the  verbs  in  order  to  form  the  conjugation,  or  prepositions  to 
substantives  in  order  to  form  declension,  .  .  .  but  that  in 

them  the  conjugation  and  declension  can  still  be  taken  to  pieces  ; 
and,  although  the  terminations  have  by  no  means  always  retained 
their  significative  power  as  independent  words,  they  are  felt  as 
modificatory  syllables  and  as  distinct  from  the  roots  to  which 
they  are  appended.” 

Whitney  has  the  following  remarks  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  : — 

“  The  Dravidian  tongues  have  some  peculiar  phonetic 
elements,  are  richly  polysyllabic,  of  general  agglutinative  struc¬ 
ture,  with  prefixes  only,  and  very  soft  and  harmonious  in  their 
utterance  ;  they  are  of  a  very  high  type  ofi  agglutination  like  the 
Finnish  and  Hungarian.  .  .  .  Excepting  that  they  show  no 

trace  of  the  harmonic  sequence  of  vowels,  these  languages  are 
not  in  their  structure  so  different  from  the  Scythian  that  they 
might  not  belong  to  one  family  with  them,  if  only  sufficient 
correspondences  of  material  were  found  between  the  two  groups. 
Anti  some  have  been  ready,  though  on  grounds  not  to  be  accept¬ 
ed  as  sufficient,  to  declare  them  related.” 

Cust  says  that  the  Dravidian  family  may  be 
considered  to  represent  the  agglutiijative  method,  not- 
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withstanding  that  Pope,  up  to  this  day,  maintains  that 
the  Dravidian  family  belongs  to  the  same  morphological 
order  as  the  Aryan. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  scholars  are  generally 
agreed  that  the  Dravidian  languages  are  agglutinative. 
The  harmonic  sequence  of  vowels,  of  which,  according 
to  Whitney,  the  Dravidian  languages  show  no  trace,  is, 
however,  found  to  exist  to  an  appreciable  extent  in 
Telugu,  though  not  to  the  same  extent  in  the  otl^er 
Dravidian  tongues  also.  Agglutination  and  vocalic 
harmony  are  two  characteristics  common  to  the  Dravidian 
group  and  some  of  the  languages  of  the  so-called  Scy¬ 
thian  family.  Added  to  these,  there  are  a  few  coinciden¬ 
ces  in  grammar.  These  similarities  are.  according  to 
some  scholars,  quite  inadequate  to  warraut  the  affiliation' 
advocated  by  Caldwell.  The  same  is  the  case  with  the 
forms  and  words  given  by  him  under  Aryan’and  Semitic 
affinities  to  prove  an  ultimate  connection  of  the  Dravi¬ 
dian  group  with  these  families  of  languages.  Further, 
the  name  Scythian  is  not  at  all  satisfactory,  as  under 
that  heading  various  languages  of  the  world  belonging 
to  different  morphological  groups  are  lumped  together. 
Other  names  used  for  Scythian  are  Allophylian  and 
Ural-Altaic. 

Sir  George  Grierson  and  Dr.  Sten  Konow  think  that 

the  name  Scythian  is  very  unsatis- 
Dravidian  langu-  factory  and  that  the  Dravidian 

languages  are  related  neither  to 
the  so-called  Scythian  family  nor 
to  the  Indo-European  family.  They  say  : — 


ages  form  an  isolated 
group. 


“  The  denomination  Scythian  is  a  very  unhappy  one.  The 
Scythian  words  which  have  been  handed  down  by  Greek  writers 
are  distinctly  Eranian,  they  belong  to  the  Indo-European 
family.  Hut,  nevertheless,  the  word  has  been  used  as  a  common 
designation  of  all  those  languages  of  Asia  and  Europe  which  do 
not  belong  to  the  Indo-European  or  Semitic  families.  Moreover, 
those  languages  cannot  by  any  means  he  brought  together  into 
one  linguistic  family.  The  monosyllabic  languages  of  China  and 
neighbouring  countries  are  just  as  different  from  the  dialects 
spoken  in  the  Caucasus  or  from  the  speech  of  the  Finns  and 
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Magyars  as  is  tlie  Indo-European  family.  The  points  in  which 
tfcey  agree  lire  sum'll  features  as  reeur  ft i  almost  all  languages  and 
they  are  by  no  means  sufficient  to  outweigh  the  great  and  funda¬ 
mental  characteristics  in  which  they  differ  from  each  other. 
With  regard  to  the  I)ra vidian  languages,  the  attempt,  to  connect 
them  with  other  linguistic  families  outside  India  is  now  generally 
recognised  as  a  failure,  and  we  must  still  consider  them  as  an 
isolated  family.  The  attempts  made  to  show  a  closer  connection 
with  the  Indo-European  family  have  proved  just  as  futile.” 

The  Committee  of  Publication  of  The.  Journal  of 
American  Oriental  Society  (Vol.  VII,  ‘271).  express 
the  same  opinion  in  the  matter.  They  say  :  — 

“The  dialects  of  the  Scythian  family  are  remarkable  for 
their  great  discordance  with  one  another,  for  the  slenderness  of 
fche  ties  which  connect  them,  and  the  immense  variety  of  elements 
and  forms  which  they  exhibit;  hence,  the  facility  of  going  astray 
in  an  incautious  ramble  through  such  a  wilderness  of  lexical  and 
grammatical  ♦naterials  is  extreme,  and  a  careful  comparative 
study  of  the  different  idioms,  and  a  wary  determination  and 
.selection  of  features  among  them,  which  can  be  pronounced  of 
general  occurrence  and  genuinely  ancient,  ought,  to  precede  any 
-detailed  comparison  with  another  family  of  languages  .  .  .  His 

(Caldwell’s)  whole  parallelism  of  Dravidian  words  and  forms  with 
Iudo-European  aud  Semitic  for  the  purpose,  of  proving  an  ulti¬ 
mate  connection  of  the  former  with  the  two  latter  also  contains 
-the  merest  assonances  and  chance  coincidences  of  no  account  as 
"historical  evidence. 

The  most  cogent  arguments  in  favour  of  the  relationship  of 
the  Dravidian  and  Scythian  languages  which  the  comparison 
instituted  between  them  brings  to  light,  are.  in  our  view,  the 
correspondences  of  general  form  and  spirit,  apprehension  of 
grammatical  relations  and  treatment  of  linguistic  materials,  which 
they  undeniably  present.  And  if  the  Science  of  Comparative 
Philology  is  strong  enough  to  pronounce  with  confidence  that 
such  correspondences  jus  are  here  displayed  cannot  be  the  result 
of  analogous  qualities  of  race,  equal  grade  of  capacity  and  culture, 
then  the  whole  question  is  settled.  But  we  are  not  certain  that 
she  1ms  yet  so  far  mastered  the  immense  field  of  human  speech 
as  to  he  able  to  do  this,  and  certainly  there  art*  few  men  living 
who  are  entitled  to  be  accepted  jin  her  mouthpieces  in  making  the 
decision.  We  shall  prefer,  then,  to  consider  the  question  of 
Dravidian  affiliation  as  one  not  yet  authoritatively  settled.” 

We  are  thus  led  to  the  conclusion  that  the  Dravidian 
languages  form  an  isolated  family. 
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The  terra  Dravida 
old. 


Dravida,  its  different, 
senses. 


The  term  Dravida  is  very  old,  being  found  in  such 

ancient  works  as  the  Mahabharata 
and  those  of  Parasara,  Manu, 
Varahamibirfi  and  Kumarila- 

bhatta. 

•  • 

It  appears  to  be  used  in  three  senses — territorial 

ethnological  and  linguistic.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  the  Mahabharata  it: 
denoted  a  tract  of  country  in 
Southern  India.  It  is  also  loosely  applied  to  the  south 
of  the  Peninsula.  Etnnologically  it  denotes  the 
Dra vidian  race.  It  had  also  the  special  meaning  of  a 
Tamil  speaking  Brahman,  which  was  subsequently  ex¬ 
tended  to  other  Brahman  communities  of  the  Peninsula, 
namely,  the  Andhras,  the  Karnatas,  the  Mahrattas, 
and  Gujaratis,  as  evidenced  by  the  term  Pancha- Dravida 
as  used  by  Indian  Pandits.  These  commtinities  were 
grouped  together,  because  they  all  observed  more  or  less 
the  same  customs,  practices  and  rituals  known  as 
Dravidaclidra  which  differed  from  those  of  the  Brah¬ 
man  communities  of  the  north .  knowp  as  the  Pancha- 
Gauda.  Linguistically  the  word  has  both  a  general  and 
a  special  signification.  When  used  in  a  general  sense, 
it  designates  all  the  Dravidian  languages,  and  when  used 
in  a  special  sense,  it  designates  Tamil  alone.'  Similarly. 
Gauda,  too,  is  the  name  of  country,  people  and  language. 
The  Pancha-Gauda  include  the  five  dialects  derived 
from  Sanskrit  of  the  north,  at  the  head  of  which  stand* 
the  Bengali,  just  as  the  Pancha-Dravida  include  the  five 
dialects  of  the  south  at  the  head  of  which  stands  Tamil. 

The  name  Dravidian  is  derived  from  the  Sanskrit 

Dravida,  which  is  derived  from 
an  older  Dramila,  Damila,  and  is 
identical  with  the  name  of  Tamil. 
In  the  old  Pali  of  the  Mahavamia,  the  Tamils  are  called 
Damila.  The  same  is  the  case  in  the  Canon  of  the 
Svetambara  Jainas.  Davila  and  Davida  in  the  Prakrit 
literature  of  the  Jainas  and  of  the  Sanskrit  plays 
seem  to  be  a  later  stage,  due  to  the  Prakrit  change  of 


Derivation  of  Dra 
vida. 
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m  to  v.  The  oldest  texts  have  Damila.  Damila  and 
Davida  were  Sanskritised  to  Dramila,  Dramida,  and 
Dravida,  respectively.  Varahamihira  of  the  sixth  century 
probably  used  Dramida,  though  printed  editions  of  his 
Brihatsamhita  read  Dravida.  Kern  says  some  manu¬ 
scripts  read  Dramida.  Taranatha  in  his  History  oj 
'Buddhism  in  India  mentions  the  Dramas.  Dramija 
also  occurs  in  old  Malayalam  versions  of  the  Puranas, 
aijd  in  inscriptions  such  as  the  pillar  inscription  of  king 
Mangaleia  (597-608)  from  Mahakuta  near  Badami. 
Classical  authors  know  the  word  under  forms  such  as 
Damirice,  Dimirica.  A  commentator  on  the  Brahma- 
sutras  referred  to  by  Ramanuja  is  known  as  Dramida ; 
and  a  Sanskrit  metrical  abstract  of  the  Tamil  Tiruvdy- 
moli  of  Sathakopa  is  styled  Dramidopanishatsangati. 
Among  the  jainas,  Dravila*gana  or  Tivula-gana  is  the 
designation #of  a  section  of  the  community.  The  occur¬ 
rence  of  the  archaic  letter  l  in  these  words  as  in  the 
word  Tamil  deserves  notice.  Dramida  was  again 
borrowed  by  Tamil  under  the  form  Tiramida. 

The  Dra vidian  race  is  not  found  outside  India.  It 

.is  commonly  considered  to  be  that 
Dravnjians,  their  Q£  0f  India,  or  at 

least,  of  southern  India.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  some  statements  made  in  early  Tamil  literature, 
the  original  home  of  the  Dravidians  was  Lemuria,  a 
continent  now  submerged  in  the  Indian  Ocean.  Another 
theory  is  that  the  original  home  of  the  Dravidians  was 
Asia  Minor  where  they  lived  with  the  ancient  Accadians 
and  migrated  to  India  from  the  north-west  entering 
Sindh,  probably  by  the  Bolan  Pass,  as  testified  to  by  the 
affinities  of  the  Behistun  tablets  of  Persia  and  the 
Brahui  of  Baluchistan  to  their  own  languages.  They 
then  spread  over  nearly  all  India. 

Dr.  Caldwell  gives  the  following  account  of  the 
pr£- Aryan  civilisation  of  the  Dravidians  as  indicated  by 
the  words  in  use  amongst  the  early  Tamilians  : — 

“  They  had  *  kings’  who  dwelt  in  ‘  strong  houses,’  and  ruled 
over  small  '  districts  of  country.’  They  had  ‘  minstrels  *  who 
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recited  ‘  songs  1  at  ‘  festivals,’  and  they  seem  to  have  had  alpha¬ 
betical  characters’  written  with  a  style  on  palmyraT  leaves.  A 
bundle  of  those  leaves  was  called  a  4  book.’  They  acknowledged 
the  existence  of  God,  whom  they  styled  kd,  or  king — a  realistic 
title,  little  known  to  orthodox  Hinduism.  They  erected  to  his 
honour  a  ‘  temple  ’  which  they  called  koil,  G od’s-house.  They 
had  laws  ’  and  4  customs,’  but  no  lawyers  or  judges.  Marriage 
existed  among  them.  They  were  acquainted  with  the  ordinary 
metals,  with  the  exception  of  *  tin,’  4  lead  ’  and  4  zinc,’  with  the 
planets  which  were  ordinarily  known  to  the  ancients,  with  the 
exception  of  4  Mercury  1  and  4  Saturn/  They  had  4  medicines,’ 
hamlets  ’  and  4  towns,’  4  canoes-,’  ‘  boats  ’  and  even  4  ships  ’  (small 
4  decked  ’  coasting  vessels),  no  acquaintance  with  any  people 
beyond  sea,  except  Ceylon,  which  was  then,  perhaps,  accessible 
on  foot  at  low  water ;  and  no  word  exrpressive  of  the  geographical 
idea  of  ‘island’  or  4  continent.’  They  were  well  acquainted  with 
4  agriculture,’  and  delighted  in  4  war.’  They  were  armed  with 
4  bows  ’  and  ‘  arrows,’  with  4  spears  ’  and  4  swords.’  All  the 
ordinary  or  necessary  arts  of  life,  including  4  spinning,’  4  weaving’ 
and  4  dyeing  ’  existed  amongst  them.  They  excelled  in  4  pottery  ’ 
as  their  places  of  sepulture  show.” 


This  account  affords  sufficient  proof  that  the 
elements  of  civilisation  already  existed  amongst  the 
Dravidians  before  they  came  into  contact  with  the 
Aryans. 

Long  before  the  Christian  era,  the  Dravidian  South 
had  developed  a  considerable  culture  of  its  own,  and  its 
inhabitants  had  consolidated  themselves  into  powerful 
kingdoms,  some  of  which  carried  on  a  thriving  trade 
with  Western  x\sia,  Egypt,  and  later  with  the  Greek  and 
Roman  empires.  The  occurrence  of  the  word  for 
peacock,  tuki  or  tuki,  which  is  none  other  than  the 
ancient  Tamil-Malayajam  word  tokai ,  in  the  Hebrew 
text  of  The  Books  of  Kings  and  Chronicles  in  the  list 
of  the  articles  of  merchandise  brought  from  Ophir  in 
Solomon’s  ships,  about  1000  B.C.,  also  affords  important 
confirmation  of  the  antiquity  of  the  Dravidian  languages 
spoken  in  India  before  the  advent  of  the  Aryan  tribes. 

Recent  discoveries  tend  not  only  to  confirm  the 

connection  of  the  Dravidians  with 
Recent  discoveries.  ^he  Accadiaus  or  Sumerians  but 

also  to  change  entirely,  our  present  conceptions  with 
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regard  to  the  nature  and  antiquity  of  Dravidian  civi¬ 
lisation.  In  the. north-west  of  India,  first  at  Harappa 
on  the  old  bed  of  the  Ravi  or  Ira  vat i  which  under  the 
name  Parushni  played  a  prominent  part  in  the  history  of 
the  Rigvedic  period,  in  the  south  of  the*Punjab,  on  a  dry 
bed  of  the  Indus,  and  then  at  Mohanjo-Daro  near  Dokri 
.in  the  Larkhana  District,  some  400  miles  away  in  Sindh, 
excavations  had  laid  bare  two  cities  which  displayed  evi¬ 
dences  of  a  very  considerable  culture  going  back  to  a 
period  long  before  the  establishment  of  Buddhism.  In 
those  cities  had  been  found,  amongst  other  things,  certain 
engraved  and  inscribed  seals,  bearing  inscriptions  in  a 
hitherto  unknown  pictographic  script,  which  were 
practically  identical  with  the  proto- Elamite  tablets  dis¬ 
covered  at  Susa.  The  graphs  were  in  many  cases  the 
same,  indicating  that  the  same  language  must  have 
been  spoken  in  Elim  in  the  west  and  in  North-West  * 
India.  Dr.  Sayce,  on  the  occasion  of  the  presentation 
to  him  of  the  Triennial  Gold  Medal  by  the  Royal  Asiatic 
Society  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  on  12th  May  1925, 
observed  : — 

‘  Some  of  the  discoveries  now  being  made  were  of  a  revolu¬ 
tionary  character  and  were  tending  to  change  entirely  our 
conception  based  on  many  of  the  assumptions  and  beliefs  which 
had  been  held  with  regard  to  the  origin  of  civilisations.  Among 
these  later  discoveries,  was  oue  which  was  to  him  of  especial 
interest,  as  bringing  India  into  contact  with  the  cuneiform  world. 

They  were  coming  to  date  the  approximate  time  of  the 
Susan  placques  (see  above)  as  belonging  to  what  was  known  as 
the  three  dynasty  period,  viz.,  about  2300  B.C.,  and  it  would  seem 
that  at  that  period  there  was  close  intercourse  between  North- 
West  India  and  Elim.  This  was  an  extraordinary  result  of 
exploration,  and  brought  India  within  the  domain  of  our  cunei¬ 
form  studies  in  the  most  unexpected  way.”* 

Dr.  Hall  of  the  British  Museum  bases  the  following 
remarks  of  his  on  the  similarity  of  the  finds  of  Harappa, 
Mohanjo-Daro,  as  also  those  at  Adittanallur  in  the 
Tinnevelly  District,  to  those  in  Baluchistan,  Babylon, 

Ur  (Chaldea),  Sumer  and  Crete  : — 

*  Journal  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society ,  1925,  593-94. 
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“  With  our  present  evidences,  the  Dravidians  look  like  being 
a  Mediterranean  people,  coming  out  of  Crete,  and  passing  through 
Asia  Minor  and  Mesopotamia,  where  they  Were  in  close  touch 
with  the  .Sumerians  and  the  Elamites  :  and  possibly  these  latter 
were  related  to  them  and:- the  Cretans.  Then  they  came  by  the 
southern  part  of  the  Iranian  plateau  into  Sindh,  whence  they 
spread  into  the  interior  of  India.  This  must  have  happened 
long  l*efore  3000  B.C.  Even  if  the  Cretan  connection  cannot  be 
satisfactorily  demonstrated,  Sumerian  atlinities  are  certain. 
India  is  thus  linked  more  closely  than  ever  to  the  western  world, 
through  both  the  Aryans  and  the  Dravidians.” 

Further  discoveries  might  even  demonstrate  that 
Dr.  Hall's  theory,  noted  above,  is  true,  and  that  the 
Sumerians  were  but  Dravidians  from  India.  In  that 
case  it  would  be  established  that  civilisation  first  arose 
in  India,  and  was  associated  probably  with  the  primitive 
Dravidians.  Then  it  was  taken  to  Mesopotamia,  to 
become  the  source  of  the  Babylonian  and  other  ancient 
cultures  which  form  the  basis  of  modern  civilisation.* 

According  to  Sir  John  Marshall,!  we  have  by  these 
sensational  discoveries  taken  back  at  a  single  bound, 
our  knowledge  of  Indian  civilisation  some  3,000  years 
earlier  and  have  established  the  fact  that  in  the  third 
millennium  before  Christ  and  even  before  that,  the 
peoples  of  the  Punjab  and  Sindh  were  living  in  well-built 
cities  and  were  in  possession  of  a  relatively  mature 
culture  with  a  high  standard  of  art  and  craftsmanship 
and  a  developed  system  of  pictographic  writing.  There 
can  now  no  longer  be  any  doubt  that  the  Punjab  and 
Sindh  antiquities  are  closely  connected  and  roughly 
contemporary  with  the  Sumerian  antiquities  of  Meso¬ 
potamia  dating  from  the  third  or  fourth  millennium -before 
Christ.  Though  the  civilisation  of  the  Indus  will 
probably  be  found  to  have  had  its  own  distinctive 
characteristics,  it  will  also  be  found  to  have  formed  part 
and  parcel  of  a  much  wider  sphere  of  culture  which 
embraced  not  only  Southern  Mesopotamia  and  India,  but 

*  Modem  Review ,  December  1924. 

t  Annual  Report  of  the  Archaeological  Survey  of  India, 
1923-24. 
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probably  Persia,  and  a  large  part  of  Central  Asia  as  Well, 
and  whicfi  may  even  have  extended  as  far  west  as  the 
Mediterranean,  where  the  early  iEgean  civilisation 
presents  certain  somewhat  similar  features.  Whatever 
the  history  of  the  Sumerians  in  Mesopotamia  may  have 
been,  a  culture  closely  akin  to  theirs  must  have  been 
widely  disseminated  in  the  valley  of  the  Indus,  and 
have  undergone  a  development  reaching  back  incalculable 
centuries  on  Indian  soil.  If,  therefore,  those  scholars 
are  right  who  consider  the  Sumerians  to  have  been  an 
intrusive  element  in  Mesopotamia  then  the  possibility  is 
clearly  suggested  of  India  proving  ultimately  to  be  the 
cradle  of  their  civilisation,  which  in  its  turn  lay  at  the 
*oot  of  Babylonian,  Assyrian  and  Western  Asiatic, 
culture  generally. 

With  the  revolutionary  discoveries  in  Sindh  and  the 
Punjab  the  history  of  Indian  culture  has  now  suddenly 
been  taken  back  an  extra  3,000  years,  and  the  last 
mists  of  the  legend  that  art  began  with  the  Greeks  and 
religion  with  the  Jews  have  been  finally  scattered.* 

The  Sumerian  or  Accadian  language  which  was 
non-Semitic  and  earlier  than  the  Assyrian  or  Babylonian, 
was  beginning  to  be  a  dead  language  as  early  as  2000 
B.C.  The  Sumerian  civilisation  must  have  been  an  old- 
established  one  long  before  3800  B.C.,  the  date  of  the 
reign  of  Sargon  I  (a  Semite)  who  united  Sumer  and 
Accad  into  one  kingdom.  The  Sumerians  must  have 
been  in  possession  of  writing  before  8000  B.C.  which 
is  about  the  date  of  the  earliest  of  their  written  docu¬ 
ments  that  have  yet  been  discovered.! 

The  language  has,  like  the  Dravidian  group,  the 
characteristics  of  agglutination  and  vowel  harmony. 

The  region  where  the  Dravidian  languages  are 

spoken  is  the  whole  of  Peninsular 
India  from  the  Vindhya  mountains 
and  the  river  Narmada  in  the 


Region  of  the  Dravi¬ 
dian  languages. 


north  to  Cape  Comorin  in  the  south,  excluding  Orissa 

*  Times  Literary  Supplement,  1926. 
t  Sweet :  The  History  of  Language. 
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in  the  east  and  the  Gujarati  and  the  Mahrathi  districts 
in  the  west,  and  the  northern  half  of  Ceylon.  Further 
to  the  north,  Dravidian  dialects  are  spoken  by  small 
tribes  in  the  Central  Provinces  and  Chota  Nagpur,  and 
even  up  the  banks  of  the  Ganges  at  Rajamahal.  Finally 
there  is  a  Dravidian  dialect  in  the  far  north-west  in 
Baluchistan. 

The  bes£  known  Dravidian  languages  are  Tamil, 
„  ...  Malayalam,  Kannada,  and  Telugu. 

^  ^  I  liey  have  all  been  used  tor  a  long 

time  as  literary  languages  with 
alphabets,  grammars  and  literatures  of  their  own.  Each 
of  the  languages  consists  of  two  forms  of  speech — the 
literary,  the  one  found  in  literature,  and  the  colloquial, 
the  one  used  in  everv-day  speech  —  which  differ  con¬ 
siderably  from  each  other.  There  are,  besides,  in 
Southern  India,  Tulu,  Kodagu,  Toda,  Kota  and  Badaga 
which  may  be  looked  upon  as  dialects  of  Kannada,  as 
they  are  more  closely  related  to  that  language  than  to 
any  other  of  the  Dravidian  group.  Further,  the  langu¬ 
ages  in  the  north  belonging  to  the  Dravidian  family  are 
Kurukh  or  Orayon,  Malto  or  Rajamabali,  Km  or  Khond, 
Gondi,  and  Brahul.  Barring  the  four  literary  languages 
mentioned  above,  all  the  others  are  uncultivated.  Thev 
have  not  even  an  alphabet  of  their  own.  A  fe\y  minor 
dialects  of  the  north  belonging  to  the  same  family  are 
Kolami,  Naiki  and  Bluli.  There  are  likewise  a  few 
minor  dialects  of  the  south  such  as  Kurumba  and 
Irula. 

Tamil,  Malayajam,  Kannada  and  Telugu,  together 
rm  ,  with  the  uncultivated  Tulu,  are 

e  *mo  u-  uivid.i  now  known  as  the  Pancha-Dravida. 

Indian  Pandits,  however,  include  Mahrathi  and  Guja¬ 
rati  in  the  Pancha-Dravida  in  place  of  Malayalam  and 
Tu}u,  but  philologists,  recognising  that  Mahrathi  and 
Gujarati,  like  other  Indo-Aryan  vernaculars  of  tlie 
north  such  as  Bengali  and  Sindh  i,  are  mainly  derived 
from  Sanskrit,  place  them  in  the  Gauda  group  of  langu¬ 
ages.  The  reasons  for  the  Indian  Pandits  including 
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Mahrathi  and  Gujarati  in  the  PancharDravi&t  may  be 
the  existence  of.  a  few  special  points  of  similarity  be¬ 
tween  these  languages  and  the  Dravidian  group  as 
indicated  below  : —  , 

1.  “  In  northern  vernaculars  the  masculine  and  neuter 
genders  have  been  confounded,  and  in  some,  such  as  Bengali  and 
Oriya,  the  difference  between  masculine  and  feminine  nouns  is 
also  blotted  out.  In  Mahrathi  and  Gujarati,  on  the  other  hand, 
three  genders  are  distinguished  and  the  neuter  is  a  living  gender 
juft  as  in  Dravidian  tongues. 

Northern  indo- Aryan  vernaculars  have  developed  in  a 
country  where  the  home  speech  was  Kolarian,  while  the  sub¬ 
stratum  over  which  Gujarati  and  Mahrathi  have  spread  was 
Dravidian.”  The  Aryan  Gods  of  the  Mitdni  People ,  by  Dr.  Sten 
Konow. 

2.  Another  reasou  seems  to  be  that  the  palatals  in 
Mahrathi  are  pronounced,  as  in  Telugu,  i.e.r  they  retain  the 
pronunciation  as  real  palatals  before  i ,  i,  e,  c,  ai  and  y  while  in 
other  cases  c)i  is  pronounced  as  ts  and  j  as  dz. 

3.  It  may  also  be  stated  that  in  the  opinion  of  some  * 
scholars  the  waves  of  Aryan  immigration  gradully  submerged 
Dravidian  blood  and  speech  in  Gujarat  and  the  same  influences 
obliterated  the  language  in  Maharashtra. 

4.  One  more  reason  is  the  existence  in  Mahrathi  and  Guja¬ 
rati  of  the  inclusive  and  exclusive  forms  of  the  plural  of  the 
personal  pronoun  of  the  first  person  as  in  the  Dravidian  langu¬ 
ages. 


From  the  above  it  may  perhaps  be  inferred  that 
Mahrathi  and  Gujarati  were  once  Dravidian. 

Tamil  is  spoken  throughout  the  country  below  the 

Ghats  from  Pulicat  to  Cape  Como- 
VMiere  spoken  rin  ancj  from  the  Ghats  to  the  Bay 

of  Bengal,  as  also  in  the  south  of  Tranvancore  and  the 
northern  and  the  north-western  parts  of  Ceylon. 

Malayalam  is  spoken  along  the  Malabar  coast  on 
the  western  side  of  the  Ghats  from  about  Chandracnri 

o 

near  Mangalore  to  Trivandrum. 

Telugu  is  the  language  spoken  all  along  the  eastern 
coast  of  the  Peninsula  from  about  Pulicat  to  Chicacole, 
and  inland  it  prevails  as  far  as  the  eastern  boundary  of 
the  Mahratta  country  and  Mysore  including  within 
its  range  the  Ceded  Districts  and  Karnul,  a  considerable 
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part  of  Hyderabad,  a  portion  of  the  Nagpur  country  and 
Gondvana. 

The  region  in  which  the  Kannada  language  is  now 
spoken  comprises  the  west  of  the  Nizam's  Dominions* 
parts  of  Central  Provinces  and  Berar,  the  southern  dis¬ 
tricts  of  the  Bombay  Presidency,  the  whole  of  Mysore 
and  Coorg,  and  the  Madras  districts  bordering  these 
countries  on  the  north,  west  and  south. 

In  the  Linguistic  Survey  of  India  the  region  js 
thus  defined  : —  ^ 

Kanarese  is  the  principal  language  of  Mysore  and  the 
adjoining  parts  ot  Coimbatore,  Salem,  Anantapur  and  Bellary. 
The  frontier  line  thence  goes  northwards  through  the  Dominions 
of  His  Exalted  Highness  the  Nizam  as  far  as  Bidar,  where  it 
turns  almost  due  west  on  to  about  the  78th  degree  and  further 
southwards  so  as  to  include  the  south-eastern  portion  of  Jat  and 
Daphlapur.  Kanarese  is  also  spoken  in  the  extreipe  south-east 
of  Satara  in  Taluqa  Tasgaon  ;  to  some  extent  in  the  Aundh  State 
in  the  Satara  Agency  ;  and  in  the  south  of  Belgaum,  and  further 
to  the  west,  in  Kolhapur  in  almost  so  far  west  as  the  town  of 
Kolhapur.  The  line  thence  turns  southwards,  following  the 
Ghats  to  about  Honawar  where  it  goes  down  to  the  sea.  In  North 
Kanara,  Kanarese  is  the  official  language  all  over  the  district. 
It  is  the  principal  language  of  South  Kanara  with  the  exception  of 
the  southernmost  corner.  The  frontier  line  thence  coincides 
with  the  southern  frontier  of  Mysore.  Kanarese  dialects  are 
also  spoken  in  the  Nilgiris  and  the  language  has  lastly  been 
brought  by  immigrants  to  Madura  and  to  Central  Provinces.” 

Tulu  is  spoken  in  a  very  limited  area,  the  Chandra- 
giri  and  Kalya napuri  rivers  in  the  Canara  District  being 
regarded  as  its  ancient  boundaries,  and  it  does  not 
appear  ever  to  have  extended  much  beyond  them. 
Kodagu  is  the  language  of  Coorg ;  and  Toda,  Kota  and 
Badaga,  as  also  Kuru mba  and  Irula,  are  the  languages 
of  certain  tribes  inhabiting  the  Nilgiris. 

Kurukh  or  Orayon  is  spoken  in  the  western  portion 
of  the  Bengal  Presidency  and  the  adjoining  parts  of  the 
Central  Provinces  ;  Malto  or  Rajamahali  in  the  Rajanfa- 
hal  Hills  in  the  north-east  of  the  Sonthal  Parganas  ;  Km 
or  Khond  in  the  hills  of  Orissa  and  the  neighbouring  dis¬ 
tricts  ;  Gondi  in  the  plateau  of  the  Central  Provinces  from 
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Wardlia  in  the  west  and  south  to  Balaghat  and  Mandla 
in’ the  east*and  *north;  Kolami  in  East  Berar  and  the 
Wardha  district  of  the  Central  Provinces;  Bhlli  in  the 
Pusad  Taluqa  of  thq  Basim  district ;  and  Naiki,  the 
dialect  of  the  Darwe  Gonds,  in  Chanda. 

Brahfu  is  spoken  in  the  Sarawan  and  Jhalawar 
"Provinces  of  Baluchistan  and  also  in  parts  of  Sindh.* 

The  total  number  of  speakers  of  these  languages 

is,  in  round  numbers,  about 
Number  of  speakers,  seventy-two  millions. 

We  shall  now  proceed  to  say  a  few  words  about  the 

general  characteristics  of  the  Dravi- 
General  character-  dian  languages.  As  Tamil  has 
istics  of  the  Dravidian  developed  the  common  Dravidian 
nguages.  principles  with  great  consistency, 

it  may  be  taken  as  a  good  representative  of  the  Dravidian 
languages. 

Pronunciation. — There  is  a  tendency  to  pronounce 
a  short  vowel  after  every  final  consonant. t  There  are 
a  short  and  a  long  e  and  o. 

Harmonic  sequence  of  vowels. — This  requires  the 
vowel  of  the  suffix  to  be  so  changed  as  to  harmonise 
with  the  radical  vowel ;  and  conversely  the  vowel  of  the 
suffix  also  reacts  on  the  vowel  of  the  root  so  that  the 
latter  is  altered  into  harmony  with  the  former.  This 
rule  is  particularly  observed  in  Telugu  and  Tulu,  though 
there  are  traces  of  it  in  Tamil  and  Kannada  also.  In 
Telugu  i  is  used  when  a  neighbouring  syllable  contains 
i,  x  or  aiy  and  v  in  other  cases :  kattiki,  kattulaku, 
kattulu ;  a-manishinni,  mirunnu  ;  kalugudunu,  kaligitini. 
This  law  of  .vocalic  harmony  is  a  characteristic  feature 

*  I  may  add  here  that  two  more  Dravidian  tribes  of  Baluchi¬ 
stan,  namely,  the  Oritas  and  the  Arabit*,  are  mentioned  by 
classical  writers.  One  is  tempted  to  recognise  a  connection 
between  Arabitde  and  Arava,  the  name  applied  to  Tamil  by  the 
Telifgus  and  the  Kannadigas. 

t  Kumarilabhatta  of  the  7th  century  quotes  in  his  Tantra- 
vartika ,  chor  (soru),  pamp  (pambu)  and  vair  (vayiru)  without 
final  I*.  This  is  perhaps  due  to  his  insufficient  acquaintance 
with  the  Tamil  language. 
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of  many  of  the  Ural-Altaic  forms  of  speech.*  Distinct 
traces  of  it  are  also  found  in  the  Munda  languages.  Its 
occurrence  in  Telugu  is  supposed  to  be  due  to  Munda 
influence. 

Convertibility  of  surds  and  sonants. —  Hard  and 
suit  consonants  are  interchanged,  especially  in  Tamil 
and  Malayalam.  A  consonant  when  initial  or  double  is 
hard,  but  when  medial  soft. 

Phonetical  changes  of  vowels  and  consonants — 
Ai  ih  Tamil  becomes  e  in  Kannada  and  a  in  Telugu  and 
Malayalam :  talai,  tale,  tala.  Gutturals  in  Kannada 
change  into  palatals  in  Tamil  and  Telugu :  kivi,  sevi 
chevi ;  key,  sey,  cheyi ;  v  in  Tamil  changes  to  g  in 
Telugu :  aruvar,  aruguru  ;  y  in  Tamil  changes  to  s  in 
Kannada  :  pevar,  pesar  ;  vayiru,  basiru  ;  etc.,  etc. 

Inflection  of  nouns. —  Gender  :  Nouns  are  divided 
into  high-caste  and  casteless  or  rational  and  irrational. 
Gender  is  denoted  by  pronominal  suffixes  in  high-caste 
nouns — an ,  al ,  ar  (epicene  plural).  Brahui  does  not 
distinguish  the  genders  even  in  the  case  of  rational  beings. 
Most  other  languages  of  the  family — Kurukh,  Malto, 
Kui,  Gondi,  Kolami,  and  Telugu — have  no  feminine 
singular,  but  use  the  neuter  instead.  The  same  is  the 
case  in  Kurumba,  a  dialect  of  Kannada.  Kui  and  Gondi 
use  the  neuter  even  for  the  feminine  plural. 

Number  :  There  are  only  the  singular  and  plural 
numbers,  but  no  dual.  Demonstrative  pronouns  are 
added  to  denote  number,  as  also  the  suffixes  kal,  gal 
and  lu. 

Case  :  Cases  are  formed  by  the  addition  of  post¬ 
positions  which  are  the  same  in  the  singular  and  plural. 
These  post-positions  are  not  independent  words.  They 
are  added  to  the  simple  base  in  the  nominative  and  to 
the  oblique  base  formed  by  the  addition  of  ad  or  at , 
marad  or  marat,  in  the  other  cases.  The  accusative  and 
dative  cases  are  generally  distinguished,  but  not  in  some 

*  It  is  found  in  Finnish,  Turkish,  Hungarian,  etc.,  but  not 
in  the  language  of  the  Lapps. 
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languages  of  the  group,  which  is  due  to  the  influence  of 
the  Aryan*  vernaculars. 

Adjectives. — Adjectives  are  not  capable  of  inflec* 
tion.  The  genitive  pf  ordinary  nouns  ^is  an  adjective. 
Many  adjectives  are  in  the  form  of  relative  participles 
siriya,  periva,  uvarnda. 

'  Numerals. — Nine  is  formed  from  the  numeral  ten 

by  prefixing  one — ombadu,  ombattu ;  but  tommidi  m 
Tejugu.  Numerals  are  used  partly  as  nouns  and  partly 
as  adjectives. 

Prmwnns. — Generally  in  pronouns  n  denotes  the 
singular  and  m  the  plural ;  but  in  the  second  person 
plural  r  is  likewise  used  :  Tamil  nlr,  lulu  ir,  Kui  Iru, 
Telugu  miru  (old  form  Iru).  Reflexive  pronouns  are 
used  in  the  beginning  of  words  to  form  terms  of  relation¬ 
ship  :  tandai,  tangai,  tande,  tange.  There  are  two 
plurals  of  the  first  person,  one  inclusive  and  the  other 
exclusive  of  the  person  addressed*  : — 


Tamil 

Malay  alum 

Kurukh 

Kui 

Telugu 

Kannada 


Exclusi  ve 

narigal 

nahnal 

em 

amu 

erau,  me  mu 
nam 


Inclusive 
yam,  nam 
nam 
nam 
aju 

manamu 

am. 


There  are  no  relative  pronouns  but  only  relative 
participles.  The  plural  is  used  as  an  honorific  form  in 
the  singular. 

Verbs. — Many  bases  are  both  verbs  and  nouns  : 
kuttu,  tappu,  malar,  talir,  pali.  There  is  a  negative 
conjugation.  There  are  two  negatives  ilia  and  alia,  the 
one  denying  existence  and  the  other  denying  quality  or 
nature. 

There  are  appellative  verbs,  i.e .,  verbs  formed  from 
nouns:  sevaganen,  sevakanem,  sevakudanu.  There  is  no 
paf^ive  voice. 

*  These  two  forms  occur  in  the  Munda  languages  also. 
They  likewise  occur  in  other  families  which  have  nothing  to  do 
with  the  Mundas  and  the  Dra vidas.  e.g.,  in  the  Nuba  languages, 
the  Algonquin  languages,  etc. 
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According  tot  Cust  the  distinctive  features  of  the 
Dravidian  family  of  languages  briefly,  are,  that  in  its 
gender  it  distinguishes  between  rational  and  irrational 
objects  ;  it  has  an  oblique  form  for  many  of  its  nouns ; 
it  specialises  the  meaning  of  a  root  by  the  use  of  forma- 
tives;  it  modifies  the  root  itself  to  convey  different 
meanings,  and  relations ;  it  has  a  negative  voice. 

The  important  points  of  resemblance  between  the 

Dravidian  languages  and  the  Behi- 
Affimty  of  Kehistun  stun  tablets*  are:  the  occurrence 

languagel°  iavl(^ian  of  cerebral  letters ;  agreement  with 

Tamil  in  regarding  the  same  con¬ 
sonant  as  a  surd  in  the  beginning  of  a  word  and  as  a 
sonant  in  the  middle,  and  in  pronouncing  the  same 
consonant  as  a  sonant  when  single  and  as  a  surd  when 
doubled  ;  formation  of  the  genitive  case  by  the  suffixes 
na,  nina  and  innay  cp.  ni  in  Telugu  and  in  in  Tamil ;  the 
dative  suffix  ikki ,  ikkay  cp.  Malayalam  ninakku  ;  forma¬ 
tion  of  the  accusative  by  suffixing  uny  in  or  n ,  cp.  nu  or 
ni  in  Telugu ;  the  ordinal  suffix  imy  cp.  dm  in  Tamil ;  the 
pronoun  of  the  second  person  singular  ni  and  the  oblique 
form  nin ;  and  the  use  of  the  relative  participle. 

The  general  characteristics  of  the  Dravidian  langu¬ 
ages  given  above  distinguish  these 
Dravidian  group  forms  of  speech  from  Sanskrit. 

1  .  ■  .  -  /A  WX  ^  ^  %v*  W  A  %%  *  -  *  ^  ^  - 

A  few  more  distinguishing  features 


different  from  Sans 
krit. 


are  : — 


In  the  Dravidian  languages  all  nouns  denoting 
inanimate  substances  and  irrational  beings  are  of  the 
neuter  gender.  The  distinction  of  male  and  female 
appears  only  in  the  pronouns  of  the  third  person,  in 
adjectives  formed  by  suffixing  the  pronominal  termina¬ 
tions,  and  in  the  third  person  of  the  verb.  In  all  other 
cases,  the  distinction  of  gender  is  marked  by  separate 
words  signifying  ‘"male”  and  “female.’  Dravidian 
• 

*  Behistun  in  Western  Media.  The  inscriptions  discovered 
here  which  are  in  the  old  Persian,  in  the  Babylonian  and  in  the 
language  of  the  Scythians  of  the  Medo-Persian  empire,  record 
the  political  autobiography  of  Darius  Hystaspes. 
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nouns  axe  inflected,  not  by  means  of  case  terminations, 
but  by  means*  of  suffixed  post-positions  and  separate 
particles.  Dravidian  neuter  nouns  are  rarely  pluralized. 
Dravidian  language^  use  post-positions  instead  of  pre¬ 
positions.  It  is  characteristic  of  these  languages  in  contra¬ 
distinction  to  Indo-European,  that  wherever  practicable, 
'they  use  as  adjectives  the  relative  participles  of  verbs,  in 
preference  to  nouns  of  quality  or  adjectives  properly  so 
cabled.  Unlike  the  Indo-European,  they  prefer  the  use  of 
continuative  participles  to  conjunctions.  It  is  a  marked 
peculiarity  of  the  Dravidian  languages  that  they  make  use 
of  relative  participial  nouns  instead  of  phrases  introduced 
by  relative  pronouns.  These  participles  are  formed  from 
the  various  participles  of  the  verb  by  the  addition  of  a 
formative  suffix.  Thus  “  the  person  who  came  ”  is  in 
these  languages  literally  “  the  who  came.”  Finally,  in 
the  Dravidiah  languages  the  governing  word  is  invariably 
placed  after  the  word  governed,  in  consequence  of  which 
the  nominative  always  occupies  the  first  place  in  the 
sentence,  and  the  one  finite  verb  the  last. 

Further,  Tamil  rules  of  prosody  are  mostly  different 
from  those  of  Sanskrit,  and  the  possession  of  peculiar 
sounds  like  l,  r,  n  (final)  and  h  (aydam)  is  an  indication 
of  the  physiological  characteristics  of  the  Tamil  people 
differentiating  their  language  from  the  Aryan  tongues. 
Moreover,  in  the  Aryan  languages  the  plural  has  a 
different  set  of  case-terminations  from  the  singular,  by 
the  use  of  which  the  complex  idea  of  plurality  and  case- 
relation  is  indicated.  There  is  no  inflection  of  any  case 
as  such,  irrespective  of  number,  nor  for  number  as  such, 
irrespective  of  case.  In  the  Dravidian  languages  plural¬ 
ity  is  expressed  by  a  sign  common  to  all  the  cases  which 
is  affixed  directly  to  the  singular,  or  crude  form  of  the 
noun.  To  this  sign  of  plurality  are  added  the  case 
terminations,  which  are  fixed  and  unalterable,  expressing 
the*  idea  of  case,  and  nothing  more,  and  a'fe  the  same  in 
both  numbers.  Again,  in  the  Aryan  languages,  case- 
relations  of  the  singular  are  expressed  by  one  set  of 
forms  and  those  of  the  plural  by  another ;  but  in  the 
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Dravidian  tongues  the  same  case  signs  are  employed, 
without  alteration  both  in  the  singular  and  in  the  plural. 
There  is  only  one  declension  properly  so  called.  The 
conjunctive  case  is  not  found  in  the  Aryan  languages. 
In  the  Dravidian  languages  the  pronominal  signs  are 
annexed,  not  directly  to  the  root  as  in  the  Aryan  but  to 
the  tense  particles.  The  Dravidian  languages  are  desti¬ 
tute  of  any  common  term  for  brother,  sister,  uncle,  aunt, 
etc.,  and  use  instead  a  set  of  terms  which  combine 
the  idfea  of  relationship  with  that  of  age ;  e.g .,  anna, 
(elder  brother),  tamma  (younger  brother),  akka  (elder 
sister),  tange  (younger  sister),  chikkappa  (younger 
paternal  uncle),  doddamma  (elder  maternal  aufit),  etc. 

With  regard  to  the  cultivated  Dravidian  languages 

of  Southern  India,  the  influence 

Influence  of  Sanskirt 
and  the  Aryan  verna¬ 
culars  on  the  Dravidian  T  ,  .  . 

group  grammar.  It  has  been  said  that 

the  accession  of  culture  from  a 
superior  race  to  an  inferior  is  sometimes  dangerous  to 
the  purity  of  a  language ;  and  accordingly  the  Dravidian 
languages  have  suffered  in  this  way  by  the  large  infiltra¬ 
tion  of  Sanskrit.  The  amount  of  Sanskrit  in  Tamil  is 
much  less  than  in  the  other  languages.  Sanskrit  has 
no  doubt  supplied  these  tongues  with  words  for  express¬ 
ing  abstract  ideas  of  religion,  philosophy  and  science ; 
but  in  many  cases  Sanskrit  words  have  been  unneces¬ 
sarily  introduced  with  the  notion  of  adding  elegance  and 
refinement  to  the  speech.  Caldwell  says  that  the. 
following  remarks  of  Archbishop  Trench  respecting  the 
character  of  the  contributions  which  English  has  received 
from  Anglo-Saxon  and  from  Latin  respectively,  are 
exactly  applicable  to  the  relation  and  proportion  which 
the  native  Dravidian  element  bears  to  the  Sanskrit 
contained  in  these  languages : — 

All  its  joints,  its  whole  articulation,  its  sinews,  and 
its  ligaments,  the  great  body  of  articles,  pronouns,  conjunctions, 
prepositions,  numerals,  auxiliary  verbs,  all  smaller  words  which 
serve  to  knit  together  and  bind  the  larger  into  sentences,  these, 


of  Sanskrit  has  extended  only  to 
the  vocabulary  and  not  to  the 
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not  to  speak  of  the  grammatical  structure  of  the  language,  are 
exclusively  knglo-Saxon  (Dravidian).  The  Latin  (Sanskrit)  may 
contribute  its  tale  of  bricks,  yea,  of  goodly  and  polished  hewn 
stones,  to  the  spiritual  buildings,  but  the  mortar,  with  all  that 
holds  and  binds  these  together,  and  constitute^  them  into  a  house, 
is  Anglo-Saxon  (Dravidian)  throughout.” 

But  the  Dravidian  languages  of  Northern  -India 
have  been  much  influenced  by  the  neighbouring  Aryan 
vernaculars,  and  in  some  cases  such  as  the  Brahul,  the 
influence  has  been  very  great  owing  to  the  segregation 
of  these  languages  for  centuries  from  the  other  Dravi- 
(Jian  tongues.  It  is,  however,  remarkable  that  these 
languages  have  still  retained  so  many  grammatical 
affinities  to  the  other  languages  of  the  group.  The 
Brahul  has  freely  absorbed  the  alien  vocabulary  of 
Persian,  Baluchi,  Sindhi  and  other  neighbouring  langu¬ 
ages  and  is  no  more  an  unmixed  form  of  speech.  Still 
its  character  as  a  Dravidian  language  can  easily  be 
recognised.  It  has  a  short  and  a  long  e  and  o ;  ni  for 
thou  and  num  for  you ;  a  negative  conjugation  and  a 
passive  voice ;  aspirated  letters  and  /.  The  first  three 
numerals  are  Dravidian,  the  higher  ones  being  Aryan 
loan-words.  Musit,  three,  may  be  compared  with  the 
Tulu  muji.  The  plural  suffixes  of  the  first  and  second 
person  correspond  to  forms  used  in  the  other  Dravidian 
languages,  but  the  singular  suffixes  are  different.  Kurukh 
and  Malto  very  closely  agree  with  each  other.  They 
have  no  separate  feminine  singular,  but  use  the  neuter 
instead,  jusi  as  is  the  case  in  Kul,  Gondi  and  Telugu. 
Their  nouns  have  no  separate  oblique  base,  as  is  also  the 
case  in  Brahul  and  often  in  Telugu.  Their  personal 
pronouns  are  most  closely  related  t<>  those  used  in  the 
old  dialects  of  Tamil  and  Kannada.  Their  present 
tense  is  formed  as  in  Kannada.  Only  the  first  few 
numerals  are  Dravidian,  the  rest  being  Aryan.  Kul 
ana  Gondi  differ  from  other  connected  languages  in 
using  the  neuter  instead  of  the  feminine  ifl  both  numbers. 
They  follow  the  same  principles  as  Tamil  and  Kannada 
in  the  formation  of  the  plural,  and  mainly  agree  with 
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(1 3«  in  the  formation  of  the  present  and  past 
tenses.  With  regard  to  numerals,  they  resemble  the 
other  languages  mentioned  above.  The  minor  dialects 
of  the  north,  namely,  Kolami,  Naiki  and  Bhili,  use  the 
neuter  singular  as  a  feminine  like  Telugu,  Gondi,  Kul, 
etc.,  but  the  oblique  base  is  formed  as  in  Tamil  and 
Kannada.  The  plural  suffixes  agree  with  Kannada 
dialects  and  Telugu,  and  the  numerals  are  mainly  the 
same  as  in  Telugu.  These  three  dialects  very  rriqch 
resemble  one  another  and  show  some  interesting  points 
of  analogy  with  the  Toda  dialect  of  the  Nilgiris. 

Some  scholars  are  of  opinion  that  the  Dravidian 

tongues  have  not  only  borrowed 

Dravidian  influence  much  from  Sanskrit  but  have  al§p 
on  Sanskrit  and  the  l  ,  v  .  t,  • 

Aryan  vernaculars.  lent  much  to  it.  It  IS  even  suppos- 

ed  that  these  languages  have  also 
influenced  to  some  extent  the  grammar  of  Sanskrit  and 
the  Aryan  vernaculars.  The  Dravidian  family  once 
extended  over  nearly  the  whole  of  India.  The  geogra¬ 
phical  names  in  most  parts  of  India,  in  spite  of  Sanskri- 
tised  forms  and  fanciful  derivations,  attest  this  fact  to 
this  day.  Where  peoples  speaking  different  languages 
are  in  constant  intercommunication  with  each  other, 
they  naturally  borrow  much  from  each  other  without 
examination  or  consideration.  It  may  therefore  be 
taken  for  granted  that  as  the  Aryans  penetrated  to  the 
south  and  became  acquainted  with  new  objects  bearing 
Dravidian  names,  they  have,  as  a  matter  of  course,  adopted 
the  names  of  those  things  together  with  the  things  them¬ 
selves.  Caldwell  gives  the  following  as  the  conditions 
on  which  any  word  contained  in  the  Sanskrit  lexicons 
ibay  be  concluded  to  be  of  Dravidian  origin : — 


1.  When  it  is  an  isolated  word  in  Sanskrit  without  a  root 
and  without  derivations,  but  is  surrounded  in  the  Dravidian 
languages  with  collateral,  related  or  derivative  words  ; 

2.  when  Sanskrit  possesses  other  words  expressing  the  s&rae 
idea,  whilst  the  Dravidian  tongues  have  the  one  in  question  alone ; 

3.  when  the  word  is  not  found  in  any  of  the  Indo-European 
tongues  allied  to  Sanskrit,  but  is  found  in  every  Dravidian 
dialect ; 
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4.  when  the  derivation  which  the  Sanskrit  lexicographers- 
give  -is  fanfciful,  whilst  Dravidian  lexicographers  deduce  it  from 
some  Dravidian  tLeine  of  the  same  or  a  similar  signification  from 
which  a  variety  of  words  are  found  to  be  derived  ; 

5.  when  the  signification  of  the  word, in  the  Dravidian 
languages  is  evidently  radical  and  physiological,  whilst  the 
Sanskrit  signification  is  metaphorical  or  only  collateral ;  and 

6.  when  Indian  Dravidian  scholars,  notwithstanding  their 
high  estimation  of  Sanskrit  as  the  mother  of  all  literature,  class¬ 
ify  the  word  as  a  purely  Dravidian  one. 

When  any  or  several  or  all  of  these  grounds  exist, 
we  may,  according  to  Caldwell,  safely  conclude  the  word 
to  be  Dravidian,  not  a  Sanskrit  derivative.  As  judged 
by  these  conditions,  the  following  among  others  are 
given  as  Dravidian  loan-words : — 

Akkii  (a  mother),  atta  (a  mother,  an  elder  sister), 
kuti  (a  house),  kota  (a  fort),  nira  (water),  palli  (a 
village),  mlUa  (a  fish),  eda  (a  sheep  or  goat)  cp.  adu, 
marutta  (a  medicine  man)  cp.  marundu,  heramba  (a 
buffalo)  cjp.  erumai,  atta  (boiled  rice,  food)  from  adu,  am 
(yes)  cp.  am,  valli  (a  creeper)  cp.  val}i,  balli ;  mukula 
(a  bud)  cp.  inugil,  mugul ;  kuntala  (hair)  cp.  kundal, 
pali  (tip  of  the  ear)  cp.  pale  (lobe  of  the  ear),  manda 
(the  head)  cp.  mande,  kaka  (a  crow)  cp.  kage,  machala 
(a  crocodile)  cp.  mosale,  meka  (a  goat)  cp.  meke,  sira 
(a  large  snake)  cp.  serai,  kere;.  tala  (palmyra)  cp.  tal, 
varuka  (a  species  of  inferior  grain)  cp.  baragu,  varagu ; 
ulka  (a  firebrand)  cp.  ulku,  tatit,  ta<Jit  (lightning)  cp. 
sidil,  tedil  (Tulu) ;  Malaya  from  male,  ali  (a  woman’s 
female  friend)  cp.  alu  (Telugu)  a  woman,  a  wife ;  kali, 
ganda  (a  hero) ;  sundi  (a  procuress,  a  bawd)  cp.  sondi, 
khallna  (the  bit  of  a  bridle)  cp.  kadiyana,  talpa  (a  float) 
op.  teppa,  kaiya  (spirituous  liquor)  cp.  kal,  kharju  (itch) 
Cp.  kajji,  psa  (hunger)  cp.  pasi. 

Sanskrit  has  borrowed  words  of  even  Greek  or  Roman 
origin  such  as  dlnara  dramma,  hora,  etc. 

So  much  for  the  Dravidian  element  in  the  vocabu¬ 
lary  of  Sanskrit.  With  regard  to  phonology,  it  is  suppos¬ 
ed  that  the  cerebral  letters  in  Sanskrit  were  taken  from 
the  Dravidian  tongues.  It  is  a  general  rule  that  a  people 
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which  invades  a  foreign  country,  to  some  degree  adopts 
the  pronunciation  of  its  new  home,  partly  owing  'to 
climate  and  partly  owing  to  intermixture  with  the  old 
inhabitants.  The  cerebral  letters  form  an  essential 
feature  of  Dravidian  phonology  and  they  are  found  in 
Sanskrit  alone  and  not  in  any  of  the  primitive  lan¬ 
guages  related  to  Sanskrit.  Further,  the  use  of  l  in 
Sanskrit  and  the  Aryan  vernaculars  where  other  Indo- 
European  languages  use  r  and  vice  versa ,  is  probably  due 
to  Dravidian  influence,  since  in  these  languages  the  change 
of  r  to  l  is  very  common.  Further  features  in  the  phono¬ 
logy  of  the  Aryan  vernaculars  which  may  be  attributed  to 
Dravidian  influence  are  the  softening  of  hard  consonants 
after  vowels  in  the  Prakrits,  not  only  in  single  words 
but  also  in  compounds  ;  the  double  pronunciation  of  the 
palatals  in  Mahrathi  as  in  Telugu;  and  the  change  of 
ch  to  s  and  of  s  to  h  in  many  of  these  languages. 

We  observe  Dravidian  influence  of  much  greater 
importance  in  the  inflectional  system  of  the  Aryan 
vernaculars.  In  the  inflection  of  nouns  post- positions 
are  used  as  case-suffixes,  which  are  the  same  in  both 
numbers,  not  after  the  base  but  after  an  oblique  form, 
the  latter  being  also  used  as  a  genitive  and  this  again 
as  an  adjective.  The  use  of  a  separate  oblique  form  is 
most  extensive  in  languages  such  as  Mahrathi  and 
Blhari,  where  the  Dravidian  influence  must  have  been 
very  strong.  The  use  of  two  different  forms  of  the 
objective  case  is  distinctly  Dravidian.  It  cannot,  from 
an  Aryan  point  of  view,  be  explained  why  a  post-position 
should,  in  this  case,  be  added  to  a  noun  denoting  a 
rational  being,  and  not  to  other  nouns  as  well.  In  the 
Dravidian  languages  nouns  are  divided  into  two  broad 
classes  — rational  beings  and  irrational  beings,  whether 
animate  or  inanimate.  The  Hindi  rule  for  the  use  of  a 
post-position  in  the  objective  case  agrees  with  that  pre¬ 
vailing  in  Tamil  and  Malayalam.  The  inclusive  and 
exclusive  plurals  of  the  pronoun  of  the  first  person  are 
also  found  in  several  of  the  Aryan  vernaculars. 

The  Dravidian  tendency  of  using  the  participles 
without  any  addition  as  conjunctive  participles  in 
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Eubordinate  sentences,  also  with  pronominal  suffixes  to 
indicate  tlie  person  of  the  subject,  has  also  pervaded  the 
Aryan  vernaculars.  Verbal  tenses  have  been  replaced 
by  participles.  Fornjs  like  kritavau,  one  who  has  done, 
are  peculiar^to  later  Sanskrit,  cp.  seydavan.  The  suffix 
vat  is  Aryan,  but  it  is  not  clear  how  an  active  form  can 
be  arrived  at  by  adding  the  suffix  to  a  passive*  partici¬ 
ple.  In  the  Dravidian  languages,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  past  participle  is  active  as  well  as  passive,  and  a 
noun  of.  agency  is  formed  from  it  in  all  dialects — 
seydavan.  There  cannot  be  any  reasonable  doubt  about 
kyitavan  having  been  influenced  by  seydavan.  In 
Sanskrit  kritavan  is  an  anomalous  form  without 
analogy  in  connected  languages,  while  Tamil  seydavan 
is  quite  regular.  The  order  of  words  in  the  Aryan 
vernaculars,  with  the  governed  before  the  governing 
word  and  the  verb  invariably  at  the  end  of  the  sentence, 
is  also  in  agreement  with  Dravidian  principles. 

In  the  Gaudian  languages,  i.e.,  the  Aryan  verna¬ 
culars,  the  non-Sanskritic  portion 
Difference  between  Q£  £jle  vocabulary  is  very  small 

<Jian  languages.  and  even  words  of  every  day 

use  are  taken,  either  pure  or 

corrupt,  from  Sanskrit,  as  also  many  grammatical 
features ,  whilst  in  the  Dravidian  languages,  though  a 
small  proportion  of  the  words,  either  pure  or  corrupt,  has 
been  borrowed  from  Sanskrit,  the  major  portion  being 
non-Sanskritic,  the  words  for  ordinary  use  ar£  not 
derived  from  Sanskrit,  nor  do  the  grammatical  processes 
resemble  those  of  Sanskrit.  Further,  the  Aryan  verna¬ 
culars  have  no  relative  participles,  no  negative  voice,  not 
One  of  the  Dravidian  pronouns  or  numerals  and  no 
common  words  of  primary  importance.  The  non-Sans¬ 
kritic  words  in  them  have  no  manner  of  analogy  to  the 
non-Sanskritic  words  in  the  Dravidian  languages. 

We  have  briefly  shown  the  agreement  in  grammar 

_  .  ,  rt>  .  .  .  and  structure  of  the  Dravidian 

Lexical  affinities  in  n  ttt  '  ■» 

the  Dravidian  langu-  tongues-  We  may  now  proceed 
ages.  to  a  comparison  of  their  lexicons.. 

In  comparing  words  together  it 
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is  desirable  to  take  pronouns  and  numerals,  which 
constitute  a  link  between  grammar  and  Vocabulary 
and  have  acquired  a  fixed  and  arbitrary  meaning,  and 
terms  of  relationship  and  every  r  day  use.  A  list  of 
twelve  such  words  in  nine  Dravidian  languages,  namely, 
Tamil,  Malayalam,  Kannada,  Telugu,  Kurukh,  Malto, 
Km,  Gondi  and  Brahul,  is  appended.  It  will  be  seen 
from  the  list  that  there  is  some  dissimilarity  in  a  few 
words,  especially  of  Malto  and  Brahui ;  but  this#  ia 
accounted  for  by  the  influence  exercised  on  these 
languages  by  the  neighbouring  Aryan  vernaculars. 


nglish  Tamil  Kannada  Telugu  j  K-urukh  Malto  Kui  Gontfi  Brahul 
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Tamil. 


We  may  now  proceed  to  consider  in  some  detail 
IX  .  the  Dravidian  tongues  of  Southern 

of  Southern  India  I“dia'  As  stated  before,  tour  of 

these,  viz.,  .  Tamil,  Malayalam, 
Kannada  and  I'elugu,  are  cultivated,  while  the  rest, 
namely,  Tulu,  Kodagu,  Toda,  Kota  and  Badaga,  which 
are  all  dialects  of  Kannada,  are  uncultivated,  inasmuch* 
as  they  have  not  even  a  written  character  of  their  own. 
To  these  have  to  be  added  the  minor  dialects  Kuruiijba 
and  Iruja. 

Of  these  languages,  Tamil  is  supposed  to  be  the 

oldest  and  most  highly  organised, 
exceedingly  rich  in  vocabulary  and 
cultivated  from  a  very  remote  period.  Some  scholars, 
however,  are  of  opinion  that  Tamil  is  not  the  oldest 
Dravidian  language,  as  Telugu  and  other  languages  have 
preserved  older  forms  and  represent  a  more  ancient  state 
of  development.  They  think  that  the  use  of  conjunctive 
participles  instead  of  the  ordinary  verbal  tenses  in  Mala¬ 
yalam  also  affords  evidence  of  a  more  ancient  stage  of 
development  of  that  language  than  is  the  case  with 
Tamil.  It  has  been  stated  that  the  name  Tamil  has 
been  Sanskritised  into  Dramida  or  Dravida,  though  it  is 
not  easy  to  account  for  the  presence  of  r  in  the  first 
syllable.  Tamil  Pandits  say  that  the  word  Tamil  means 
“  sweetness  ”  and  that  it  has  appropriately  become  the 
name  of  their  sweet  language.*  They  consider  that  the 
theory  that  Tamil  is  derived  from  the  Sanskrit  Dravida 
is  not  at  all  tenable,  since  a  language  which  was  in 
existence  before  the  advent  of  the  Aryans  could  not 
have  got  its  name  from  the  new  comers.  The  Telugus 
and  the  Kannadigas  call  the  language  Aravam,  un-sono- 
rous,  probably  because  it  is  totally  destitute  of  aspirates. 
Another  name  applied  to  it  by  the  Kannadigas  is 


*  In  the  Tamil  lexicon  called  Pinyalmidai  sweetness  *md 
mercy  are  given  as  the  meanings  of  the  word  tamil — inimaiyum 
nhmaiyum  tamil  cnal  a  yum.  The  word  appears  to  occur  only 
once  in  Tamil  literature  in  the  sense  of  sweetness — in  the 
•Sint&viani  of  Tiruttakkadevar. 
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Tigula,  meaning  probably  rude  or  rough.  The  Portu¬ 
guese  called  Tamil  and  Malayalam,  Malabar,  and  Tamil, 
too,  was  known  by  that  name  long  in,  Europe:  In  the 
very  first  book  .ever,  printed  in  Tamil  characters  at 
Ambalakkadu  on  the  Malabar  coast  in  1577-9,  the 
language  of  the  book  is  styled  Malavar  or  Tamul. 
‘Tradition  refers  the  commencement  of  literary  activity 
in  Tamil  to  the  sage  Agastya,  who  is  said  to  ‘  have  been 
taught  Tamil  by  Siva  or  Subrahmanya,  to  have  brought 
the  alphabet  from  the  north,  to  have  composed  the  first 
grammar  of  the  language  known  as  Peragattiycwi,  and  to 
have  caused  another  grammar  named  T 'olkdppiyam  to 
be  written  by  one  of  his  pupils.  It  is  stated  that  from 
the  sound  of  the  right  side  of  Siva’s  drum  arose  Sanskrit 
and  from  the  sound  of  the  left  side,  Tamil,  and  that 
Siva  gave  Sanskrit  to  Panini  and  Tamil  to  Agastya.  In 
a  Sanskrit  Work  called  Sambhurahasya ,  which  is 
in  the  form  of  a  dialogue  between  Siva  and  Subrah¬ 
manya,  Siva  says  :  “  Endowed  by  me  with  knowledge, 
the  sage  Agastya  wrote  Tamil  grammar  ;  so  Tamil  being 
drsha ,  i.£.,  derived  from  a  rishi  author,  does  not  fall 
under  the  head  of  apabhramsa  (corrupt  language)  just 
as  is  the  case  with  Andhra,  Karnata,  Ghaurjara  and 
other  languages  which  are  not  drsha”* *  Another  tradi¬ 
tion  says  that  Agastya,  having  had  a  quarrel  with  the 
Sanskrit  Pandits  of  Kasi,  came  to  the  south  and  estab¬ 
lished  the  Tamil  language.  Invention  of  a  langu¬ 
age  by  an  individual  is,  however,  opposed  to  the 
principles  of  philology.  Language  is  social  and  national, 
not  individual.  It  is  a  social  product,  springing  up 
with  the  first  community  and  developing  with  the  in¬ 
creasing  needs  of  culture  and  civilisation.  A  grammar 
pre-supposes  previous  literature. f  T olkdppiyam  has 
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quotations  from  older  authors.  If  Agastya  wrote  a 
grammar  at  all,  he  must  have  based  it  on  the*  works  t)f 
previous  authors.  The  indegenous  words  eluttu  (a 
letter)  and  suvadi  (a  book)  in  Tamil  prove  that  Agastya 
did  not  bring  the  alphabet.  The  story  of.  Agastya  has 
to  be  taken  to  mean  that  he  was  an  early  sympathetic 
cultivator  of  the  language.  Tamil  has  a  copious  vocabu-' 
lary,  relatively  independent  of  Sanskrit,  and  a  wide 
range  of  literature.  It  is,  as  will  be  seen  further  j>n, 
more  closely  related  to  Kannada  than  to  any  other 
member  of  the  Dravidian  group. 

Malayalam  is  composed  of  the  two  words  mala ,  a 

mountain,  and  dla?7i,  a  verbal 
Malayalam.  derivative  from  the  root,  dl ,  tp' 

possess,  to  rule,  which  likewise 
occurs  in  this  connection  in  the  forms  alma  or  dyma ,  a 
softened  form  of  alma  corresponding  to  the  Tamil  anmai. 
The  whole  word  means  the  mountain  region,”  and  then 
the  language  of  that  region.  Caldwell  considers  Mala¬ 
yalam  to  be  a  very  ancient  offshoot  of  Tamil,  differing 
from  it  chiefly  at  present  by  its  disuse  of  the  personal 
terminations  of  the  verbs,  and  the  larger  amount  of 
Sanskrit  words  it  has  incorporated  into  its  vocabulary. 
Personal  terminations  began  to  be  dropped  after  the 
13tli  century,  and  by  the  end  of  the  15th  they  had  gone 
completely  out  of  use.  Turijattu  Eluttachchan,  a 
noted  writer  of  the  16th  century,  seems  to  have  intro¬ 
duced  the  present  alphabet,  which  appears  to  have  been 
derived  from  the  Grantha,  the  character  in  which 
Sanskrit  is  written  in  the  Tamil  country.  The  propor¬ 
tion  of  Sanskrit  words  adopted  by  the  Dravidian  langu¬ 
ages  is  least  in  Tamil,  greatest  in  Malayalam.  Malaya- 
fam  has  a  close  relationship  to  Tamil. 

In  point  of  euphonic  sweetness  Telugu  is  said 'to 

occupy  the  first  place  among 
Telugu.  Dravidian  idioms.  It  was  called 

by  the  Europeans  gentoo,  a 
corruption  of  the  Portuguese  gentio,  a  heathen. 
The  term  was  originally,  i.e.>  in  164S,  applied  to 
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all  Hindus  as  opposed  to  the  Moors  or  Muhammadans, 
and  came  in  .time  to  mean  the  Telugus  alone, 
Telugu  is  called  Andhra  by  Sanskrit  writers.  The 
term  Andhra  occurs  as  the  name  of  an  Indian 

people  in  .  the  Aitareya  Brahmana,  the  Ramayana, 
the  Mahabharata  and  in  the  Asoka  inscriptions  of  the 
third  century  B.C.  Pliny  calls  them  Andarae.  The  Andhra^ 
language  is  mentioned  by  the  Chinese  pilgrim,  Hwen 
Thjang,  about  the  middle  of  the  seventh  century,  who 
says  that  it  differed  from  that  of  Central  India,  whilst  the 
forms  of  the  written  characters  were  for  the  most  part 
the  same.  The  name  Telugu,  which  also  occurs  in  the 
forms  Telungu,  Telinga,  Tailinga,  Tenugu  and  Tenungu, 
ia  said  to  be  derived  from  Trilinga,  “  the  language'of  the 
three  lingas,’’  i.e.,  of  the  country  of  which  three  famous 
linga  temples  formed  the  boundaries.  According  to 
tradition  Siva  as  a  linga  descended  on  three  mountains, 
namely,  Kales  vara,  Srlsaila  and  Bhlmesvara,  which 
marked  the  boundaries  of  the  Telugu  country.  The 
Prakrit  form  of  Trilinga  is  Telinga.  The  Telugu  country 
was  called  Telingana  by  the  Muhammadans.  Besides 
Trilinga  the  Telugu  country  had  likewise  the  name 
Trikalinga  given  to  it.  Telugu  Pandits  derive  the  name 
Tenugu  from  tene ,  honey,  and  say  that  the  name  indi¬ 
cates  the  mellifluous  character  of  the  language.  In  the 
Tamil  country  Telugu  is  known  as  Vadugu,  and  the 
Telugus  as  Vadugar  from  vada ,  north,  the  Telugu 
country  lying  to  the  north  of  the  Tamil.  According  to 
tradition  the  first  Telugu  author  was  the  sage  Kanva 
who  lived  at  the  court  of  Andhraraya  and  wrote  Telugu 
grammar.  Atharvanacharya,  who  lived  at  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  thirteenth  century,  names,  besides  Kanva,  Bri- 
haspati,  Hemachandra,  Pushpadanta,  Havana,  Gautama 
and  Dharmaraja  as  writers  on  Telugu  grammar  in  his 
T  rilingas  abdann  s  dsana.  None  of  these  grammars  has 
coine  down  to  us.  In  Tamil  we  have  only  one  sage 
Agastya  as  the  formulator  of  the  rules  of  grammar,  but 
here  we  have  a  good  number  <3f  them  besides  Ravana, 
the  demon  king  of  Lanka. 
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Kannada. 


Unlike  Tamil  and  Telugu,  Kannada  ha^  no  sage's 

name  associated  with  its  literary 
origin.  But  the  name  Karnata  or 

Kannada  is  verv  old. 

• 

It  occurs  as  early  as  the  sixth  century  in  Varahami- 

hira’s  . Brihatsaviliitd ,  and  its 
mention  in  Somadeva’s  Kathd- 
saritsagara ,  probably  due  to  its 
being  mentioned  in  his  source,  viz.,  the  Paisachi  Brili^t- 
hatha  of  Gunadhya,  carries  it  further  back  to  the 


Antiquity  of 
name. 


the 


earliest  centuries  of  the  Christian  era.  It  also  occurs  in 
the  form  Karuna dar  in  the  Tamil  poem  named  Silappadi- 
karam  which  is  supposed  to  go  back  to  the  second- 
century  A.D.  and  in  the  form  Karunadagan  in  the 
Vejvikudi  plates  (c.  770)  of  the  Pandya  king  Sadaiyan 
Parantaka.  The  Sanskrit  poet  Rajasekhara  (c.  900) 
refers  in  his  Kdvijamimdmsd  to  the  mannerisms  of  the 
Karnatas  in  reading  their  books. 

According  to  Caldwell,  the  term  Karnataka  was  at 
first  a  generic  denomination  of  the  plateau  of  the 
Southern  Dekhan.  He  goes  on  to  remark  : — 


“  Karnataka  has  now  got  into  the  hands  of  foreigners  who 

have  given  it  a  new  and  entirely 
Wrong  use  of  the  erroneous  application.  When  the  Muha- 
narae  Karnataka.  mmadans  arrived  in  Southern  India, 

they  found  that  part  of  it  with  which 
they  first  became  acquainted — the  country  above  the  Ghats, 
including  Mysore  and  part  of  Telingana — called  the  Karnataka 
country.  In  course  of  time,  by  a  misapplication  of  terms,  they 
applied  the  same  name,  the  Karnatak  or  Carnatic,  to  designate 
the  country  below  the  Ghats,  as  well  as  that  which  was  above. 
The  English  have  carried  the  misapplication  a  step  further,  and 
restricted  the  name  to  the  country  below'  the  Ghats,  which  never 
had  any  right  to  it  whatever.  Hence  the  Mysore  country,  which 
is  properly  the  Carnatic,  is  no  longer  called  by  that  name  by  the 
English,  and  what  is  now  geographically  termed  “  the  Carnatic  ” 
is  exclusively  the  country  below  the  Ghats  on  the  Coromandel 
Coast,  including  the  whole  of  the  Tamil  country  and  the  District 
of  Nellore  only  in  the  Telugu  country.” 


The  derivation  of  Karnata  or  Kannada  is  uncertain. 
Dr.  Gundert  proposed  Kar-nadv,  “  the  black  country,” 
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as  the  original  form  of  Karnata,  in  allusion  to  the  black 
P  ^  cotton  soil  which  characterises  the 
Derivation  of  Kar-  p]ateau  of  the  Southern  Dekhan  in 
nata  or  Kannada.  ^  which '  the  language  is  spoken. 

Other  scholars  have  suggested  that  Kar  nata  is  derived 
from  Karv-nddu  “  the  elevated  country,”  with  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  height  of  the  plateau  above  the  sea  level. 
Indian  grammarians  have  expressed  the  opinion  that 
Kannada  is  a  tadbhava  or  corrupt  form  of  Kar  nata, 
though  it  is  more  likely  that  the  latter  is  a  Sanskritised 
form  of  the  original  Kannada.  We  may  compare  with 
this  "Punnata,  the  Sanskritised  form  of  Punnadu,  a 
kingdom  which  existed  in  the  south  of  Mysore  in  the 
early  centuries  of  the  Christian  era.  Ptolemy  names  it  P a- 
unnata  in  the  second  century.  The  original  form  of  Kan¬ 
nada  was  most  probably  Kannadu  (compare  Punnadu) 
which  was  subsequently  changed  into  Kannadu  and  lastly 
into  Kannada.  The  form  Kannadu  as  the  name  of  the  lan¬ 
guage  is  even  now  heard  in  some  parts  of  the  Kannada  , 
country.  The  suggested  derivation  from  Kar-nadu,  the 
black  country  ,  may  seem  appropriate  to  outsiders,  but  the 
Kannadigas  themselves  are  not  likely  to  designate  their 
language  “  the  black  country  language.”  The  Tamils 
and  Telugus  derive  their  respective  languages  from 
words  which  bear  the  signification  of  sweetness,  though 
outsiders  may  suppose  that  it  is  an  afterthought.  It  is 
not  therefore  too  much  to  presume  that  the  Kannadigas 
also  must  have  applied  some  good  attribute  to  their 
language,  and  this  attribute,  I  think,  is  fragrance  as 
indicated  by  the  derivation  from  Kammitu  (fragrant)  4- 
nadu  (country),  which  words  when  compounded  become 
Kannadu.  Kannadu,  i.e .,  Kannada,  thus  means  the 
language  of  the  fragrant  country,  and  the  epithet  fra¬ 
grant  may  be  considered  appropriate  to  the  Kannada 
country  abounding  as  it  does  in  sandal  forests  and  lotus 
ponds,  the  latter  being  invariably  described  by  Kannada 
poets  as  one  of  its  most  characteristic  features. 

With  regard  to  the  antiquity  of  the  Kannada 
language,  one  or  two  points  may  be  mentioned. 

3* 
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Antiquity  of 
nada  language. 


Kan- 


According  to  Jaina  tradition,  Brahmi,  the  daughter  of 

Rishabhadeva,  the, first’  Tirthan- 
kara,  invented  eighteen  alphabets 
including,  among  others,  Kan¬ 
nada.  Recently^  curious  inscription  of  about  the  ninth 
century  was  found  in  a  Jaina  temple  in  the  Deoghar 
Fort  containing  specimens  of  different  alphabets  mostly 
Dra vidian.*  Among  the  papyri  belonging  to  the  second 
century  A.D.,  discovered  at  Oxyrhyncus  in  Lower  Egypt, 
there  is  one  which  contains  a  Greek  play  or  farce,  based 
upon  the  story  of  a  Greek  girl  carried  off  to  the  coast  of 
India  and  rescued  by  her  brother,  in  which  there  occur 
some  Indian  words  which,  according  to  Dr.  Hultzsch, 
are  Kannada,  f 

Kannada  is  closely  related  to  Tamil.  They  alone. 
Tr  1  have  a  regular  feminine  gender. 

lated  to  Tamil. 

.  . .  |  .  .  . .  . 
oi  rational  and  irrational  nouns 

are  essentially  the  same  in  both  and  they  are  more  con¬ 
sistently  distinguished  than  in  most  other  connected 
forms  of  speech.  Both  languages  agree  in  the  princi¬ 
ples  for  the  formation  of  the  oblique  base.  There  are  also 
a  few  points  of  difference  between  the  two  languages. 
Kannada  agrees  with  Telugu  in  the  formation  of  the 
oblique  cases  of  the  singular  of  the  pronouns  I  and  thou 
and  in  possessing  a  present  participle.  But  it  differs 
more  widely  from  Telugu  than  it  does  from  Tamil. 

A  word  or  two  may  now  be  said  about  the  unculti¬ 
vated  Dra vidian  languages  of  the 
Dialects  of  Kannada,  go^h,  namely,  Tulu,  Kodagu, 

Toda,  Kota  and  Badaga,  which  may  be  looked  upon  as 
dialects  of  Kannada  by  reason  of  their  closer  relation¬ 
ship  to  that  language  than  to  any  other  of  the  Dravidian 
tongues,- as  indicated  in  the  following  statements  Tulu 
does  not  differ  widely  from  Kanarese  ;  ”  “  Kodagu  may 
be  regarded  as  standing  about  midway  between  Old 

*  Report  on  the  Hindu  and  Buddhist  Monuments,  Northern 
Circle,  1918,  p.  19. 

t  Mysore  Archaeological  Report  for  1904. 
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Kanarese  and  Tulu  ”  ;  “  Kota  may  be  considered  as  a 
very  r.ude  dialect  of  Kanarese  ”  ;  “  Badaga  is  an  ancient 
dialect  of  Kanarese” ;  “  the  language  (Toda)  seems  to 
have  been  originally  Old  Kanarese,  and  not  a  distinct 
dialect.” 

Toda,  the  language  of  the  Todas  or  Todavar  of  the 
Nilgiris,  is  peculiar  in  having  the  sound  / ;  e.g .,  puf, 
insect.  It  has  very  few  case-signs,  there  being  no 
difference  in  it  between  the  nominative,  genitive  and 
accusative.  The  earliest  mention  of  the  Todavar  has 
been  met  with  in  an  inscription,  No.  83  of  the  Chama- 
rajanagar  Taluk  of  the  Mysore  District,  dated  1117, 
which  states  that  Punisa,  the  general  of  the  Hoysala 
•king  Vishnuvardhana,  frightened  them  during  his 
conquest  of  the  Nilgiris.  Kota,  the  language  of  the 
Kotas  of  the  Nilgiris,  is  said  to  have  been  carried 
thither  by  a  persecuted  low  caste  tribe  at  some  very 
remote  period.  In  this  language  the  sign  of  the  genitive 
case  is  a,  of  the  dative  he  and  of  the  locative  olge ;  and 
the  infinitive  is  formed  by  adding  alik  to  the  root;  e.g.y 
tin ,  eat,  tinalik ,  to  eat.  All  this  shows  how  closely  it 
is  allied  to  Kannada.  Badaga,  the  language  of  the 
Badagas,  who  form  the  most  numerous  class  of  people 
inhabiting  the  Nilgiris,  is  a  more  ancient  form  than 
ordinary  Kannada  and  agrees  in  several  particulars 
with  the  language  of  old  literature.  The  sounds  r  and 
l  are  still  found  in  the  language,  though  in  several 
cases  l  is  used  in  the  place  of  l ;  e.g.y  ari,  to  know ;  eru, 
to  ascend  ;  kuri,  a  sheep ;  kere,  a  tank ;  irlu  for  irulu, 
night ;  tinglu  for  tingalu,  the  moon ;  avia  for  avaju, 
she;  makkla  for  makkalu,  children.  A  peculiarity  about 
the  use  of  l  is  that  it  occurs  generally  as  a  subscript  of 
the  first  or  second  syllable  of  a  word  instead  of  forming 
the  next  syllable  as  in  Kannada  and  other  allied  forms 
of  speech ;  e.g.y  klee,  for  kllu,  to  pull  out ;  blu  for 
blfu,  to  fall;  mlugu  for  mulugu,  to  sink;  hoglu  for 
hogalu,  to  praise;  hla  for  halu,  ruin;  hlaye  for  hale, 
old;  hloye  for  hole,  a  river;  g]uyi  for  guli,  a 
pit.  The  personal  pronoun  of*  the  first  person  singular 
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is  uam,  I;  the  dative  suffix  is  ga ,  holaga  (holakke),  to 
the  field ;  the  past  tense  of  the  verbs  agrees  with  Old 
Kannada :  madidem,  I  did.  The  Badagas  are  mentioned 
in  ancient  Tamil  literature  in  verse  253,  attributed  to 
the  old  poet  Nakkirar,  of  the  anthology  known  as 
Aga-ndnuru  in  connection  with  the  Mysore  king 
(Erumaiyuran — he  of  Mahishapura  or  Mysore)  who  is 
stated  to  be  related  to  them.  Tulu,  though  destitute  of  a 
literature,  is  one  of  the  most  highly  developed  languages 
of  the  Dravidian  family.  The  name  Tulu  which  means 
mild,  meek,  humble,  refers  to  the  people 'rather  than  to 
the  language.  The  Tulus  have  the  reputation  of  being 
the  most  conservative  portion  of  the  Dravidian  race. 
Tulu  does  not  differ  much  from  Kodagu.  The  dialect 
from  which  it  differs  most  is  Tamil.  Kodagu  is  the, 
language  of  the  Coorgs,  the  people  of  Coorg  or  Kodagu. 
The  name  is  derived  from  kuda ,  west,  and  means  the 
western  country.  The  earliest  mention  of  the  Coorgs 
or  Kodagas  is  found  in  an  iscription,  No.  20  of  the 
Hunsur  Taluk  of  the  Mysore  District,  dated  1174, 
which  records  that  the  Changalva  ruler  Pemma  Virappa, 
aided  by  the  Kodagas  of  all  the  Nadus,  attacked 
Bettarasa,  the  general  of  the  Hoysa}a  king  Ballala  II, 
sent  to  put  down  the  Changalva  king  Mahadeva  whom- 
he  killed  in  battle,  but  was  defeated.  Kodagu  has 
preserved  its  form  comparatively  free  from  change 
owing  to  the  retired  position  of  the  people  who  speak 
it. 


Two  lists  of  words  are  given  below,  one  to  show 

the  glossarial  affinities  of  Kannada 
^  Lexical  affinities  in  and  the  three  dialects  of  the 
Kannada  and  its  dia-  Nilgiris  noticed  above,  namely, 

ec  ts‘  Toda,  Kota  and  Badaga,  as  also 

the  two  minor  dialects  of  the  same  place  Kurumba  and 
Irula;  and  the  other  to  show  the  glossarial  affinities  of 
Kannada  and  the  two  dialects  Tulu  and  Kodagu.  It 
will  be  seen  that  there  is  scarcely  any  dissimilarity  in 
the  words  compared  barring  that  due  to  a  few  dialectic 
interchanges. 
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Kannada 

Tulu 

Ivodagu 

English 

Kuri 

kuri 

kori 

Sheep 

Sidi 

tedil 

chedil 

Thunderbolt 
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Tongue 
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d 

Nine 

The  numbers  of  the  races  speaking  Kannada  and 

XT  ,  f  ,  its  dialects  are  estimated  at  about 

-Number  of  speakers.  i  i  i  n-  -n- 

eleven  and  a  halt  millions. 


CHAPTER  II. 


History  of  the  Kannada  language.  Scope  of  History  of  language. 
State  of  Dra vidian  philology  in  Southern  India.  Indian 
and  European  scholars.  The  range  of  Kani^ada  about  a 
thousand  years  ago.  Its  influence  in  the  Telugu  country. 
Kannadigas  :  their  civilisation.  Phonology.  The  alphabet. 
Derivation  from  the  Asoka  alphabet.  Points  of  agree¬ 
ment  and  difference  between  the  Kannada  and  Tamil  alpha¬ 
bets.  Phonetic  system.  Help  of  Tamil  in  determining 
words  containing  r  and  l.  Euphonic  combination.  Vocalic 
harmony.  Dialectic  interchange.  Interchange  of  vowels 
Interchange  of  consonants. 

After  these  introductory  and  preparatory  remarks, 
1  we  may  proceed  to  examine  the 

History  of  the  Kannada  language  in  some  detail 
Kannada  language.  ancj  try  ^  g*ve  a  l^ef  account  of 

its  history.  We  have  already  said  something  in  a  general 
way  about  the  antiquity  of  the  language,  its  inclusion 
as  an  important  member  in  the  Pravidian  group  of 
languages  and  its  affinities  to  the  other  main  members  of 
the  group  in  grammar.  We  shall  now  proceed  to  make 
a  detailed  examination  of  the  language,  and  since  the 
study  of  a  language  without  reference  to  any  other 
serves  no  useful  purpose,  we  shall,  as  far  as  possible, 
compare  and  contrast  the  language  with  its  sister  langu¬ 
ages  in  respect  of  the  points  that  are  brought  under 
examination. 

Language  has  been  defined  as  the  expression  of 

thought  by  means  of  speech 
Scope  of  History  of  sounds.  As  language  is  constant- 
anguage.  ]y  undergoing  change,  we  can 

speak  of  a  history  of  it ;  and  it  is  the  business  of  an 
historical  investigation  to  trace  the  changes  in  the 
language.  These  changes  take  place  gradually  so  that 
the  speakers  of  the  language  are  unconscious  of  them  ; 
and  this  accounts  for  the  uniformity  of  the  language 
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which  otherwise  would  become  unintelligible.  The 
history  of  a  language  deals  mainly  with  its*’ grammar 
and  vocabulary  together  with  the  changes  that  have 
taken  place  in  it.  The  grammar  of  every  language  is 
full  of  irregularities,  exceptions,  anomalies  and  incon¬ 
sistencies  owing  to  imperfect  correspondence  between 
grammatical  form  and  grammatical  function.  In  a 
perfect  language  every  grammatical  category  would 
correspond  exactly  to  some  logical  category,  and  th^re 
would  be  no  room  for  a  history  or  science.  The  peculiar 
charm  of  the  study  of  languages  lies  precisely,  as  has 
been  rightly  said,  in  the  mixture  of  the  rational  and  the 
irrational,  the  arbitrary  and  exceptional  with  the  sym¬ 
metrical  and  regular,  which  they  all  present. 

Before  dealing  with  the  history  of  the  Kannada 

language,  a  few  remarks  may  be 
State  of  Dravidian  made  on  the  state  of  Dravidian 

India °gy  outhem  philology  in  Southern  India.  It 

may  generally  be  stated,  with  due 
deference,  that  Indian  Pandits  can  scarcely  be  of  much 
help  to  us  in  this  department  of  research.  Some  of 
them  believe  that  Sanskrit,  the  language  of  the  gods , 
is  the  primeval  form  of  speech  from  which  all  other 
languages,  no  matter  in  what  part  of  the  world  they  are 
spoken,  are  derived.  There  are  others  who  do  not, 
however,  go  so  far,  but  believe  that  all  the  languages — 
Gaudian,  Dravidian  and  Kolarian  of  India,  at  any  rate, 
are  derived  from  Sanskrit.  They  are,  of  course,  right 
in  their  derivation  of  the  Gaudian  languages  from 
Sanskrit.  The  presence  of  Sanskrit  words  more  or  less 
in  the  vocabularies  of  several  of  the  Dravidian  languages 
has  led  them  to  believe  that  this  group  of  tongues  is 
also  derived  from  Sanskrit,  though  a  slight  examina¬ 
tion  into  the  vocabulary  of  any  one  of  these  languages 
would  have  clearly  shown  that  the  non-Sanskritic  portion 
is  very  greatly  in  excess  of  the  Sanskrit.  The  fact  is 
that  comparative  study  of  languages  is  a  thing  with 
which  the  Indian  Pandit  is  not  familiar.  A  Pandit  may 
have  devoted  his  whole  life-time  to  mastering  the  in- 
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tricacies  of  the  grammar  of  one  language  without  giving 
so  much  as" a  thought  to  any  striking  resemblance  that 
>oay  present  itself  to  him  in  the  grammar  of  some  other 
language.  There  is  np  lack  of  Pandits  in  all  the  Dra¬ 
vidian  languages.  There  are  even  some  who  have  made 
two  or  three  of  them  the  subject  of  their  special  study 
and  possess  equal  proficiency  in  them.  Their  high  pro¬ 
ficiency  in  these  languages,  which  would  otherwise  have 
proyed  of  inestimable  value,  is  not  of  much  service  to 
philologists  owing  to  their  unfamiliarity  with  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  comparative  philology.  An  exception  that  I 
have  come  across  is  Pandit  S.  Krishnamacharya,  the 
author  of  a  Kannada  grammar  styled  Hosagannada- 
nudigannadi ,  which  he  wrote  in  about  1830.  He 
notices  in  this  work  the  relationship  between  Tamil  and 
Kannada  and  formulates  some  rules  according  to  which,, 
in  his  opinion,  Tamil  words  undergo  alteration  in 
Kannada. 

Indian  graduates  well  trained  in  the  Western 
modes  of  thought,  who  may  be  supposed  to  possess  a 
critical  scholarly  habit  of  mind,  may  rightly  be  expected 
to  do  something  for  the  advancement  of  Dravidian 
philology.  But  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  no  Indian 
scholar  has  as  yet  produced  a  work  of  any  importance 
tending  to  promote  an  intelligent  and  critical  study  of 
the  Dravidian  forms  of  speech.  The  late  Professor 
M.  Seshagiri  Sastri,  m.a.,  of  the  Madras  Presidency 
College,  did  some  notable  work  in  this  line,  but  he  be¬ 
lieved,  like  Dr.  Pope,  that  the  Dravidian  tongues  were 
derived  from  Sanskrit.  It  was,  however,  reserved  for 
Europeans  to  do  much  useful  work  for  us  in  the  field  of 
Dravidian  languages.  European  scholars,  though 
tolerably  well  versed  in  one  of  the  languages  of  the  Dra¬ 
vidian  group,  are  likely  to  go  wrong  in  making  generali¬ 
sations,  owing  to  their -imperfect  acquaintance  with  the 
others.  But  they  have  done  a  world  of  good  by  writing 
valuable  works  on  the  languages  which  they  had  made 
their  special  study.  Thus  Rice  and  Kittel  have  earned 
the  gratitude  of  the  Kannadigas  ;  Beschi,  Pope,  Ellis 
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and  Percival,  of  the  Tamils;  Campbell  and,  Brown,  of 
the  Telugus ;  and  Gundert,  of  the  Malayalis.  Caldwell 
and  Sten  Konow  have  done  very  useful  work  for  the 
Dravidian  group  as  a  whole.  By  writing  his  Compa¬ 
rative  Grammar ,  Caldwell  has  done  very  valuable 
service  to  the  Dravidians.  His  work  marks  an  era  in 


the  history  of  the  Dravidian  languages  and  has  given 
an  impetus  to  the  critical  and  comparative  study  'of 
those  tongues.  Sten  Konow’ s  articles  on  the  Dravidian 
languages  in  the  Linguistic  Survey  of  India  are  of 
considerable  value  for  the  critical  study  of  this  group. 
Similarly,  we  are  indebted  to  Europeans  for  works  on 
the  dialects  of  Kannada ;  to  Brigel,  Hodgson,  Majoj’ 
Cole  and  Pope  for  their  grammars  of  the  Tulu,  Badaga, 
Kodagu  .and  Toda  languages  respectively.  The  same  is 
likewise  the  case,  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  with 
regard  to  the  Dravidian  dialects  of  Northern  India. 

Regarding  the  range  and  principal  seats  of  the 

Kannada  language  a  thousand 

The  range  of  Kan-  years  ago,  i.e .,  at  about  the  begin- 
nada  about  a  thousand  ning  of  the  9th  century>  we  have 

years  ago.  the  following  interesting  particu- 

lars  given  in  the  Kavirajamdrga  of  the  Rashtrakuta 
king  Nripatunga  or  Amoghavarsha  I  (815-877) 


“  The  region  in  which  Kannada  was  spoken  extended  from 
the  Kaveri  as  far  as  the  Godavari.  The  Kannada  spoken  in  the 
district  lying  within  Kisuvolal,  Kopana,  Puligere  and  Onkunda 
was  the  pure  well  of  Kapna^a  undefiled.”* 

The  Grange  given  above  includes  a  considerable  part 
of  what  is  now  regarded  as  a  purely  Mahratta  country. 


\ 


*  57>d£0CC0Odd33 

OTJdodd^dF^dGra^d  ticSjsv*  i 
cra^d  «dddo  dd: 

o&o 

dd  ddodn  axd  Sd  dd  Ad^s*  I 
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But  this  ought  not  to  incline  us  to  doubt  the  accuracy 
of  Nripatuliga’s*  statement  concerning  the  northern 
limit.*  In  the  9th  century  Kannada  was  spoken  over  a  . 
considerable  part  of  tl^e  Mahratta  country,  but  subse¬ 
quently  it  has  had  to  yield  its  place  to  the  encroaching 
Mahrathi  idiom  since  the  rise  of  the  Mahratta  empire. 
Kolhapur,  now  considered  a  purely  Mahratta  District, 
was  not  so  in  ancient  times,  as  is  abundantly  proved  by 
the  Kannada  inscriptions  in  the  Mahalakshmi  temple 
situated  in  the  heart  of  the  Kolhapur  town,  by  the  large 
number  of  Kannada  manuscripts  in  the  Jaina  Matha  at 
Kolhapur,  by  the  Kannada  local  names  in  the  Kolhapur 
territory,  as,  for  instance,  Sirol  (Siri-volal),  and  by  the 
fapt  that  the  head  of  the  Lakshmisena-matha  at 
Kolhapur  issues  his  circulars  to  this  day  in  Kannada  to 
his  numerous  disciples  in  the  Karahataka-pranta,  which 
is  identical  with  the  Satara  District,  the  name  Karaha-  » 
taka  or  Karhada  being  now  restricted  to  the  town  of 
that  name.  Further,  the  Political  Agent  at  Kolhapur 
is,  to  the  present  day,  always  addressed  as  the  Political 
Agent  not  of  the  “  Dakshina-Maharashtra  ”  or  “  South¬ 
ern  Mahratta  Country,”  but  of  the  “  Karavlra  Ilakha 
and  the  Karnataka-pranta.”  The  official  designation, 
Southern  Mahratta  Country,  which  includes  the  three 
Kannada  Districts  of  Bel  gaum,  Bijapur,  and  Dharwar, 
together  with  the  Kolhapur,  Miraj  and  other  Indian 
States,  is  a  misnomer.  It  is  true  that  in  one  of  the 
earliest  inscriptions  of  Pulakesi  1I4 (609-642)  this  part 
of  the  country  is  included  in  Maharashtra;  but  this 
term,  meaning  literally  “  the  great  country,”  did  not 
imply  any  of  the  racial  and  linguistic  peculiarities 

which  are  now  attached  to  the  terms  Mahratta  and 

•  • 

Mahrathi,  derived  from  it.  In  the  whole  area  of  the 
so-called  Southern  Mahratta  Country,  not  a  single 
Mahrathi  inscription  has  been  discovered,  of  a  greater 
age  than  two  or  three  centuries,  while  all  the  old 
inscriptions  hitherto  found  are  either  in  Sanskrit  or 
Kannada,  or  in  the  two  languages  combined.  This  fact 
speaks  of  itself  as  to  what  the  vernacular  of  the  country 
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Was  in  early  times.  At  present,  the  people  and  the 
language  of  the  British  Districts  -  are  essentially 
Kannada,  and  the  Kannada  people  and  language  have 
been  displaced,.  to  a  certain  extent,  by  the  Mahrathi 
people  and  language  in  the  Indian  States,  only  because 
those  States  were  established  by  the  aggressions  of 
Mahriittas  from  the  north,  whose  local  influence  proved 
to  be  greater  than  that  of  the  rulers  whom  they 
dispossessed.  The  town  and  District  of  Shokspur 
contain  numerous  Kannada  inscriptions,  though  the 
district  now  counts  officially  as  a  Mahrathi  one. 
Names  such  as  Vappuvanna  and  Lasthiyavva  among 
the  Silaharas  of  Thana  betray  their  Kannada  origin. 
The  influence  of  Kannada  in  ancient  times  in  what  >is 
now  known  as  the  Telugu  country  is  evidenced  by  the 
Kannada  titles  applied  in  old  Telugu  inscriptions  to 
Telugu  kings’and  chiefs;  e.g.,  in  a  Telugu  Vaidumba 
inscription  of  about  the  9th  century,  the  name  of  a 
general  is  given  as  Manujaradeva  ;*  the  Eastern  Cha- 
lukya  king  Gunaga-Vijayaditya  (844-888)  had  the  title 
Gunake-nalla  ;  and  some  of  the  Reddi  chiefs  bore  the 
titles  J  agad-obba-ganda  and  Jagada-Gdpala.'\  It  may 
also  be  incidentally  noted  that  in  the  Indrakllaparvata 
Telugu  inscription  of  about  the  9th  century  at  Bezwada 
occurs  the  form  samvatsaradul  with  the  archaic 
Kannada  locative  suffix  vl  instead  of  the  corresponding 
Telugu  suffix  Id. 

Adi-Pampa  (941)  says  that  he  wrote  his  V  ikrama- 
rajuri'i-vijaya  or  Blidrata  in  the  pithy  Kannada  of 
Puligere,  which  is  one  of  the  four  seats  of  pure  Kannada 
named. by  Nripatunga.  Ranna  (993)  also  states  that 
the  Kannada  of  the  two  (which  make  together  a  six- 
hundred)  was  pithy  KannadaX  and  that  he  wrote  in  it. 
The  two  referred  to  by  Ranna  are  the  Belvola  three- 
hundred  and  the  Puligere  three-hundred,  §  so  that 

*  Madras  Epigraphical  Report,  1923,  p.  98. 

t  Ibid,  p.  124. 

ewsi>o - Epigrayhia  Indica ,  XV,  p.  339. 
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Puligere  again  appears  as  the  region  of  pure  Kannada. 
The  expression  Erad-aru-niiru,  as  the  name  of  a  pro¬ 
vince,  which  was  an  ornament  of  the  Kuntaja  country, 
occurs  in  the  Kalas  inscription  of  930,*  and  the  same 
appears  as  Dvi-trisatam,  the  two  three-hundreds,  in  the 
Nilgunda  inscription  of  982. f 

Nripatunga  also  makes  the  following  interesting 
remarks  about  the  intelligence  and  culture  of  the 
Kannadigas  inhabiting  the  region  of  pure  Kannada 
already  mentioned  as  lying  within  Kisuvolal,  Kopana, 
Puligere  and  Onkunda  : — 

“  Skilled  are  the  people  of  that  region  in  making  speeches 
with  apt  words  and  also  in  understanding  and  pondering  over 
(ethers’)  speeches.  Naturally  intelligent,  they  are,  even  without 
special  study,  versed  in  the  usages  of  poetry.  All  are  ski  1  f u  1  in 
their  speech.  Even  young  children  and  the  dumb  learn  wisdom 
and  words  respectively  at  a  hint.”! 


Kannadigas  : 
civilisation. 


their 


We  learn  from  the  Ceylonese  Buddhist  Chronicle' 

Mahdvamsa  that  the  Maurya 
emperor  Asoka  sent  in  the  3rd 
century  B,C.  a  Buddhist  mission¬ 
ary  named  Rakkhita  to  Banavasi,  situated  on  the  north¬ 
west  border  of  the  Mysore  State,  and  another  named 
Mahadeva,  to  Mahisha-Mandala,  probably  Mysore.  The 
late  Dr.  Fleet  was  of  opinion  that  Mahisha-Mandala  did 


*  0d( 250^0050  OOT)dX> _ 

tJ  d 

Epigraphia  huiica,  XIII,  p.  326. 

*{*  Ibid ,  IV,  p.  207.  The  term  has  been  taken 

in  the  sense  of  1,200  and  wrongly  applied  t.o  Kopana  by  some 
scholars  without  any  literary  or  ephigraphical  evidence  for  doing 
so. 

£  dddescck  do&otojo  do£ 

c&dd380O7>dcdx»dradFO'3  ^ddrtF?41  I 

ddo&oo  57>d  d  oSj^ddors^d^rtv4  II 
s^^ddod  do3  o 

CO  — . 

desaoo  3o3do  doaoS.atfGo  etskio4  I 

e  oo 

dewd3d?od  jadiortck 
doesCdc^esrdo'  dd(Sdoo  drosoriVo  II 
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foot  refer  to  Mysore  but  to  a  province  on  the  banks  of 
the  Narbada.  Blit  Mahisha-rashtra  .or  Maiso-nadu 
occurs  as  the  name  of  the  Mysore  country  in  inscrip¬ 
tions  and  literature.  Maisa  is  pnly  a  tadbhava  or 
corrupt  form  of  M  ah  is  ha,  a  buffalo.  In  the  Tamil 
Anthology  called  Agananuru ,  verse  115  composed  by 
the  ancient  poet  Mamulanar,  who  has  been  assigned  by* 
some  scholars  to  about  the  2nd  century  A.D.,  names 
Erumai-nadu  (erumai  — a  buffalo),  which  may  be  c(yn- 
pared  with  Maisa-nadu  mentioned  above,  and  says 
that  it  was  situated  in  the  west.  Verse  30  attributed 
to  Nakklrar,  another  ancient  poet,  tells  us  that  in  a 
battle  that  was  fought  at  Talaiyalanganam  the  Panel ya 
king  Nedunjeliyan  defeated  the  combined  forces  of 
these  seven  chiefs,  namely,  the  Chera,  the  Chola, 
Tidiyan,  El  ini,  Irungovenman,  Porunan  and  Erumaivu- 
ran  (he  of  Mahishapura  or  Mysore).  And  Verse  253  of 
the  same  poet  states  that  Erumaiyuran  was  related  to 
the  Badagas.  In  another  old  Tamil  work  called 
Silajppadikdram  it  is  stated  that  the  Chera  king 
Senguttuvan,  who,  according  to  some  scholars,  ruled  in 
the  2nd  century  A.D.,  while  on  an  expedition  to  the 
north,  stayed  on  the  Nilgiris  and  witnessed  with  great 
pleasure  the  dance  of  the  Kannadigas.  We  gather 
from  the  Ceylonese  chronicles  that  a  Chola  king  named 
Elala  conquered  Ceylon  in  205  B.C.  with  the  help  of  a 
Mysore  army.*  An  inscription  of  the  Rashtrakuta 
king  Dantidurga,  of  about  the  middle  of  the  8th 
century,  states  that  the  Karnataka  army  was  capable 
of  defeating  the  Pallava  king  of  Kanchi,  and  the 
Kerala,  Pandya  and  Chola  kings. f  The  Kalabhras, 
mentioned  in  the  Velvikucli  plates  (c.  770)  of  the 
Pandya  king  Sadaiyan  Parantakan  as  having  gained- 
possession  of  the  Pandya  country  in  about  the  7th 
century,  are  believed  to  be  Karnatas.  The  Vadugar 
(Badagas)  of  Erumai-nadu  (  Mysore)  formed  the  advance 
guard  of  the  Moriyar  of  Tamil  Sangam  literature  or 


*  The  Lost  Cities  of  Ceylon ,  p.  20. 
t  Indiaii  Antiquary ,  XI,  p.  114. 
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Mauryas  Konkan  who  ruled  in  the  5th,  6th  and  7th 
centuries  and  went  to  help  the  Kosar  against  Mohur, 
the  general  of  the  Pandya  king  Nedunjeliyan.* 
Almost  all  the  dynasties  of  rulers  in  the  Dekhan  and 
the  South,  such  as  the  Ganga,  the  Kadamba,  the 
Chalukya,  the  Rashtrakuta,  the  Hoysala,  the  Sevuna, 
the  Kalachurya,  the  Ratta,  the  Silahara,  the-  Kongalva, 
the  Changalva,  the  Vaidumba,  the  Sinda,  the  Bana,  the 
Nokimba,  the  Saluva,  the  Santara,  the  Senavara,  the 
Punnad  and  those  of  Vijayanagar,  Mysore  and  Coorg, 
have  been  Karnata,  as  also  the  lines  oi  Paiegars  or 
minor  chiefs,  such  as  those  of  Keiadi,  Ummattur, 
Nuggehalli,  Belur,  Sugatur,  Hadinadu,  Mudigere,  Chital- 
d*ug,  Nidugal,  Chennapattana,  Magadi,  Elahanka,  Sante- 
Bennur,  Piriyapattana,  Chikkanayakanahalli,  Madda- 
giri,  Bijjavara,  Kote  and  Kalale.  There  were,  moreover, 
Karnataka  dynasties  of  rulers  even  in  Gujarat  and 
Nepal. 

The  civilisation  of  the  Kannadigas,  as  indicated  by 
the  indigenous  words  of  their  language,  was  by  no  means 
negligible,  though  not  of  a  very  high  standard.  The 
Kannadigas  were  well  acquainted  with  agriculture*!*  and 
possessed  some  knowledge  of  the  ordinary  arts  of  life, 
such  as  spinning,  weaving,  house  building,  J  etc.  They 
knew  some  of  the  ordinary  metals  §  such  as  gold,  silver, 
iron  and  copper;  and  some  of  the  planets  j|  which  were 
ordinarily  known  to  the  ancients  such  as.  the  sun,  the 
moon,  the  crescent,  venus  and  the  ascending  node. 
They  delighted  in  war  and  were  armed  with  severa 

*  Journal  of  the  lioyal  Asiatic  Society ,  1924,  p.  666. 

•j-  cruwod)do,  sood,  ado,  awo^,  aas,  dooodo 

Sddo,  33,  iooOooo,  57)Ood,  ao,  ^jooioo,  wo, 
SjooDooo,  Sodorta^oo, 

J  dxood)do,  dd  v  3otou  .  d^doodcJo,  asx'jto,  a!j?Sod, 
dd  ;*  dod,  wxhoo,  dado,  o,  Ldo,  Sd,  5d,  code,  3^do, 
dOEW  ,  dod,  rred,  rid o ,  53375.  a. 

n  v 

§  dg,  srixFF  (3dpo),  6do  (37>do,). 

||  d^deso,  3o dg,  tvaa*  (oudo). 
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weapons*  such  as  the  bow,  arrow,  spear,  shield  and 
sword.  They  had  marriage,  medicines,  hamlets,  rafts, 
ships,  festivals,  numerals  up  to  one  thousand,  measures 
of  length,  weight  and  capacity,  and  fractions. f  They 
had  all  the  necessary  words  for  everyday  use.  The 
Tamilians  acknowledged  the  existence  of  God  and  built 
temples  to  His  honour.  But  the  Kannadigas,  like  the 
Telugus,  have  no  words  expressive  of  the  ideas  of  God 
and  temple.  Telugu  has  no  indigenous  words  to  denote 
even  the  sun  and  moon.  The  Kannadigas  do  not  seem 
to  have  had  alphabetical  characters,  t  nor  words  to 
denote  heaven  and  hell.  The  same  was  the  case  with 
the  Telugus  also.  It  may,  however,  be  said  that  the"' 
Dravidians  as  a  whole  did  not  know  hell. 


The  alphabet. 


Of  the  Dravidian  alphabets,  the  Kannada  and  the 
Phonology  Telugu  constitute  but  one  alphabet, 

the  differences  between  them  being 
very  few  and  unimportant.  The  same  is  the  case  with 

the  Tamil  and  the  Old  Malayalam. 
The  Kannada  and  Telugu  scripts, 
being  adaptations  of  the  Sanskrit  alphabet,  are  tolerably 
perfect  expressions  of  the  sounds  found  in  those 
languages.  But  the  Tamil  alphabet  is  a  very  imperfect 
system  for  expressing  the  Tamil  sounds,  and  this  is  due, 
according  to  some  scholars,  to  its  not  being  adapted 
from  a  Sanskrit  prototype.  In  old  Telugu  inscriptions 
the  character^  are  almost  identical  with  the  Kannada 
ones,  and  consequently  this  common  script  was  known 
as  the  Kannada-Telugu  alphabet:  Up  to  1300  A.D., 
this  alphabet  presented  scarcely  any  varieties  or 
differences  of  form  of  the  letters  sufficient  to  justify  a 
distinction  being  made ;  but  from  1300  onwards,  a 


I  dodod,  dodo^,  trad,  dd,  ddrto,  deed),  tradOod  doto 
oJojd  d  dwootodj^ptodo^ ;  dx^iaord^o,  dxtf,  drodo;  does, 
tog  ;  «d,  5^00, 

£  The  words  tod,  odd,  however,  show  that  they  were 
acquainted  with  writing. 
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marked  divergence  has  arisen  between  the  alphabets 
used  by  the  Tekigus  of  the  coast  and  the  Kannadigas, 
and  this  divergence  has  been  much  increased  since  the 
introduction  of  printing.  The  Tamil  and  Malayalam 
characters  closely  resemble  the  Grantha  script  which  is 
used  for  writing  Sanskrit  in  Southern  India.  It  is 
generally  agreed  that  all  the  Dravidian  alphabets,  as 
also  the  Devanagari,  are  derived,  through  the  Gave 
characters,  from  the  Brahmi  variety  of  the  Asoka 
alphabet.  Another  South  Indian  script,  known  as 
Vatteluttu  on  account  of  the  round  or  cursive  character 
of  its  letters,  which  was  once  used  in  the  Madura  and 
Tiunevelly  Districts  and  also  on  the  Malabar  Coast, 
is  supposed  by  some  scholars  to  be  the  original  of  the 
Tamil  alphabet.  The  earliest  known  records  written  in 
this  script  are  those  of  the  early  Pandya  king 
Jatilavarman  Parantaka  I  who  reigned  at  the  close  of 
the  8th  century.  It  was  gradually  supplanted  by  the 
modern  Tamil  character  after  the  conquest  of  the 
Pandya  kingdom  by  the  Cholas  in  the  11th  century ; 
and  it  appears  to  have  gone  entirely  out  of  use  in  the 
Tamil  country  by  the  15th  century,  though  it  dragged 
on  its  existence  till  the  end  of  the  18th  century  on  the 
West  Coast,  giving  way  eventually  to  Malayalam. 
Some  of  the  peculiarities  of  Vatteluttu  are  the  writing 
of  consonants  which  follow  one  another  without  the 
intervention  of  a  vowel  on  the  same  line,  not  perpendi¬ 
cularly  as  is  done  in  the  other  Indian  alphabets,  and 
the  system  of  marking  the  secondary  vowels.  The  first 
peculiarity  has  been  adopted  by  the  Tamil  alphabet  also. 
The  Kannada  and  Telugu  alphabets  have  no  such 
peculiarities  in  them.  According  to  Burnell,  the  Tamil 
alphabet  is  a  Brahmanical  adaptation  of  the  Grantha 
letters  corresponding  to  the  old  Vatteluttu,  from  which, 
however,  the  last  four  signs,  namely  l  (w),  l  (^),  r  (®) 
ancf  n  («*),  have  been  retained,  the  Grantha  not  possess¬ 
ing  their  equivalents.  Unlike  the  other  Dravidian 
alphabets,  the  Tamil  uses  n  (<**)  as  a  distinct  letter  as 
was  done  in  the  Vatteluttu.  Some  scholars  ore  of 

4^Sbci 
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opinion  that  the  Vatteluttu  script  is  independent  of  the 
South  Asoka  or  Cave  character,  that  both  of  them  are 
independent  adaptations  of  some  foreign  character,  the 
first  to  a  Dravidian,  the  second  to  <i  Sanskritic  language, 
and  that  the  resemblances  between  the  two  point  to  a 
common  Semitic  origin.  But  there  are  others  who  think 
that  the  Vatteluttu  is  derived  from  the  Brahmi  variety 
of  the  Asoka  alphabet,  through  the  Cave  character,  just 
like  all  other  alphabets  of  India — the  Devanagari,  the 
Tamil-Grantha  and  the  Kannada-Telugu  groups — though 
it  had  had  a  separate  line  of  evolution.  The  Dravidian 
numerals,  too,  are  more  or  less  cursive  modifications  of 
the  Cave  numerals. 

Some  instances  may  now  be  given  to  illustrate  the 

derivation  of  the  letters  of  the 
Derivation  from  the  various  alphabets  mentioned  above 

from  the  Asoka  and  Cave  charac¬ 


Asoka  alphabet. 


ters.  The  Asoka  k  was  a  simple  Latin  cross  .  From 
its  modified  Cave  form  ^  are  derived  the  Vatteluttu 
the  Tamil  the  Devanagari  the  Grantha  <9i 
and  the  Kannada  and  Telugu  forms  3  3  and  s.  The 
Asoka  symbol  for  ch  was  i  It  was  modified  into 
J  in  the  Cave  character.  From  this  arose  the  Tamil 
<*,  the  Vatteluttu  the  Devanagari  the  Kannada 
and  Telugu  forms  Z,c$,  Tj,  a,  and  the 


Grantha  forms  zj^z- i.  P  was  represented  by  / 

in  the  Asoka  alphabet.  We'' can  easily  see  how  the 

Tamil  u9  the  Grantha  ®J,  the  Vatteluttu  2^/  and  the 

Devanagari  *T  are  derived  from  it.  The  Kannada  and 
Telugu  forms  were  derived  thus  c3,  The  Asoka  y 

was  written  A,  The  Cave  symbol  was  .  There 
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can  scarcely  be  any  difficulty  in  deriving  from  these  the 
Tamil  and  Grantha  La,  ,  the 


Devanagari  and  the  Kannada  and  Telugu  cfo, 

The  Asoka  a  was  .  The  Tamil  csy,  the  Vatte¬ 
luttu  q,  the  Devanagari  and  the  Grantha  .  347  can 


be  easily  derived  from  it.  The  Kannada-Telugu  «  was 

got  through  the  modified  forms 

The  Asoka  symbol  for  i  was  °°°.  The  Tamil  @  is  got 
by  welding  all  the  three  parts  of  the  letter  together. 
The  same  is  more  or  less  the  case  with  the  Devanagari 


The  Grantha  ^9  and  the  Kannada-Telugu  3  are 

derived  through  the  intermediate  forms  n  71  -  u 

\ 

was  represented  in  the  Asoka  alphabet  by  the  sign 
From  this  the  Tamil,  the  Vatteluttu  and  the  Grantha  e- 
are  easily  got.  So  also  the  Devanagari  The  Kannada 


cro  and  the  Telugu  €»  are  got  through  the  forms  £ 


With  regard  to  the  secondary  vowels,  the  long  a 
sound  of  a  consonant  was  denote^  in  the  Asoka  alpha¬ 
bet  by  a  short  horizontal  line  added  to  the  right  of  the 

letter  thus — ■ Jr "  .  In  the  Cave  character  the  line 

was  curved  down  thus —  p  .  This  form  occurs  in 

Kannada,  Telugu  and  Devanagari.’  The  bent  symbol 
became  a  separate  part  of  the  letter  in  Tamil  and 

Grantha  thus —  &  'J  ^  J  ■  In  the  Vatteluttu  the 

horizontal  line  was  not  curved  but  remained  straight  as 

in  the  Asoka  script,  e.g .,  ?-• 

The  secondary  e  was  formed  in  the  Asoka  alpha- 
oet  by  the  addition  of  a  similar  line  to  the  left  of  the 
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letter  at  the  top  thus — "cX>  •  Later  on,-  the  line 

assumed  a  curved  form  thus  —  .  This  is  the  form 

found  in  Vatteluttu.  In  Tamil  and  Grantha  the  sign 
was  detached  from  the  letter  and  placed  immediately  to 

the  left  thus —  6)  <9b  ;  and  in  Devanagari  over  the  letter" 

thus — %.  But  in  Kannada  and  Telugu  the  sign  shifted 
its  position  more  and  more  to  the  right  of  the  letter  and 
we  have  now  the  forms  3, 

To  represent  the  secondary  ai  the  Asok-a  alphabet 
added  two  horizontal  strokes  to  the  left  of  the  letter 

thus — As  in  the  case  of  e ,  these  strokes  assumed  a 

curved  form,  were  detached  from  the  letter  and  placed  to 


the  left  in  old  Tamil  and  Grantha  thus- 


<T> 


;  and 

in  Devanagari  over  the  letter  thus —  %.  In  modern  Tamil 
and  Vatteluttu  the  two  strokes  are  welded  into  one  by 
being  placed  side  by  side  thus —  :  only  in  Tamil  it  is 

detached  from  the  letter — «»<*  and  in  Vatteluttu  attached 

7  •  •  •• 

to  it —  But  in  Kannada  and  Telugu  the  lower 

curved  sign  which  was  added  to  the  lower  part  of  the 
letter  was  separated  from  it  and  placed  below  it  thus — 

3?  o_  • 

The  secondary  o  was  formed  in  the  Asoka  script 
by  adding  the  Symbol  for  the  secondary  a  to  the  symbol 

for  the  secondary  e  thus — •  Later  on,  as  stated 

before,  the  symbols  assumed  a  curved  form  and  were 
detached  in  Tamil  and  Grantha  thus —  t,  and  in 

Devanagari  thus — The  form  in  Vatteluttu  was  7- 

where,  as  stated  before,  the  stroke  representing  d  ’has 
not  assumed  a  curved  form.  The  Kannada  and  Telugu 

^  were  got  through  forms  like 
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We  have  thus  traced  the  evolution  of  some  letters 
of  various  alphabets  including  Kannada  from  the  Asoka 
character.  The  marked  difference  that  is  now  observed 
in  the  formation  of  the  Devanagari  characters  and 
those  of  the  Dravidian  languages  is  attributed  to  local 
influences  and  to  the  custom,  universal  in  the  Dekhan 
and  the  South,  of  writing  on  the  palmira  leaf  with  an 
iron  style.  Again,  though  the  differences  between  the 
Tarpil  and  Kannada  characters,  as  they  now  exist,  are 
so  great  as  to  lead  one  to  doubt  their  common  deriva¬ 
tion  from  the  Asoka  script,  still  the  evidence  of  old 
inscriptions  written  in  the  two  characters  is  quite 
conclusive  as  regards,  at  any  rate,  the  close  resemb¬ 
lance,  if  not  perfect  identity,  of  the  two  alphabets 
at  one  time.  The  two  alphabets  which  resembled 
each  other  so  closely  at  one  time  have  now  become 
very  much  altered  and  disguised  by  natural  and  local 


Points  of  agreement 
and  difference  between 
the  Kannada  and 
Tamil  alphabets. 


influences. 

Both  Kannada  and  Tamil  alphabets  agree  (1)  in 

having  a  short  e  and  o ;  (2)  in  not 
using  the  liquid  semi- vowels  ri  and 
Iri  :  Tamil  has  no  letters  corres¬ 
ponding  to  these,  while  Kannada 
does  not  use  them;  (3)  in  having 
the  three  peculiar  consonants  r  (a),  l  ($)  and  l  (w) ;  (4) 
in  rarely  using  aspirated  letters  and  sibilants,  except  in 
pronouncing  and  writing  Sanskrit  derivatives :  even  in 
pure  Kannada  s  occurs  as  i  does  in  Tamil;  and  (5)  in 
not  having  the  letter  h  :  in  Old  Kannada  h  is  very 
rarely  used,  though  it  occurs  very  frequently  in  Modern 
Kannada.  The  Tamil  alphabet  differs  from  the  Kan¬ 
nada  (1)  in  not  having  aspirated  letters:  Kannada, 
though  possessing  these  letters,  makes  a  sparing  use  of 
them,  which  is  due,  to  some  extent,  to  Sanskrit  influ¬ 
ence  ;  (2)  in  using  the  same  symbol  for  representing 
both  surds  and  sonants  ;  (3)  in  having  two  letters  *  and 
ear  to  represent  the  n  sound  :  the  difference  in  the  use 
of  these  letters  is —  (i)  that  ear  mostly  occurs  as  a  final, 
and  »  very  rarely;  (ii)  that  ear  js  always  used  in  com- 
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bination  with  p  (r)  to  represent  the  peculiar  Tamil 
sound  nra  ;  and  ( iii)  that  ®  is  invariably  tfsed  as  the 
nasal  of  t ;  and  (4)  in  having  a  peculiar  symbol  °°° 
(similar  to  the  Asoka  i)  formed  of  three  cyphers  in  the 
form  of  a  triangle,  called  ay  dam.  which  occurs  in  the 
middle  of  only  a  few  words  and  corresponds  in  a 
manner  to  the  Sanskrit  visarga :  this  letter  is  very 
seldom  used  in  Modern  Tamil  and  Kannada  does  not 
use  the  visarga  except  in  some  indeclinables.  The 
chief  reason  for  the  differences  between  the  Tamil  and 
Kannada  alphabets  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  the 
grammar  of  the  Tamil  language  was,  to  a  great  extent, 
systematised  independently  of  Sanskrit  influences,  and 
that  Sanskrit  modes  of  pronunciation  being  almost 
unknown  to  the  Tamilians,  their  alphabet,  though 
originally  derived  from  the  same  source,  was  greatly 
altered  so  as  to  suit  their  peculiar  phonetic  system. 
The  same  independence  of  Sanskrit  influences  cannot 
be  claimed  for  the  alphabet  of  the  Kannada  language, 
which  has  mostly  adhered  to  the  alphabetical  system  of 
Sanskrit.  The  same  is  the  case  with  its  grammar.  Two  of 
the  three  standard  works  on  Kannada  grammar,  namely, 
the  Bhashabhushana  and  the  Sabddmtsdsana  are  com¬ 
posed  not  in  the  Kannada  language,  but  in  Sanskrit. 
It  may  further  be  added  that  in  the  whole  terminology 
of  Kannada  grammar  there  does  not  occur  a  single 
term  of  purely  Kannada  origin,  all  the  term*?  without 
any  exception  having  been  borrowed  from  Sanskrit, 
whereas  in  Tamil  the  case  is  exactly  the  reverse.* 
Nevertheless,  when  due  allowance  is  made  for  this  and 
other  causes  which  gradually  made  each  of  them  an 
individual  language,  the  grammatical  structure  of  the 
two  languages  will  be  found  to  be  essentially  similar. 
The  same  remarks  apply  more  or  less  to  the  Telugu 
language  also. 

¥  To  give  one  or  two  instances :  u  Tamil  grammarians 
designate  vowels  by  a  beautiful  metaphor,  as  uyir  or  the  life  of 
a  word  ;  consonants  as  mey  or  the  body  ;  and  the  junction  of  a 
vowel  and  consonant  as  uyir-mcy  or  annmmated  body”. 
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As  stated  before,  the  Kannada  alphabet,  as  well  as 

J  ,  the  Telugu,  is  a  tolerably  perfect 

Phonetic  system.  .  °  7  ,  ,,  i  V  j  • 

expression  of  the  sounds  found  in 

the  respective  languages.  In  Telugu  the  palatals  ch 

and  j  are  pronounced  is  and  dz  respectively  before  all 

vowels  except  iy  i,  ey  ey  ai.  This  peculiarity  is- not  found 

in  Kannada,  nor  in  any  other  Dravidian  language.  In 

Tamil  only  one  sign  stands  for  either  a  surd  or  a  sonant 

according  to  its  position.  Kannada  has  separate  signs 

for  surds  and  sonants,  as  also  Telugu.  Again,  in 

Tamil  nasals  combine  with  sonants  only,  but  in  Kannada 

and  Telugu  they  combine  with  surds  also.  In  Kannada 

and  Telugu  bindu  or  arm  sv  dr  a  is  optionally  used  for 

the  nasal ;  but  in  Tamil  the  nasal  is  invariably  used  as 

there  is  no  bindu.  In  Tamil  the  letters  r,  Z,  do  not 

begin  a  word  unless  one  of  the  vowels  a,  i  or  u  is  prefixed 

to  them,  e.g.9  soar  Such  is  not  the 

case  in  Kannada  and  Telugu.  Tamil  has  the  peculiar 

sound  PP  (ttra)  formed  by  the  doubling  of  p  (r)  and  this  is 

represented  by  tta  in  Kannada  and  ta  in  Telugu : 

aroeto  arcy  Another  peculiar  Tamil  sound  ekm 

( ndra )  formed  by  the  combination  of  (n)  and  p  (r) 
becomes  nda  in  Kannada  and  Telugu  and  nja  in  Tulu : 
agi,  Sod.  S  is  not  used  in  literary  Kannada  and 

Telugu,  though  very  common  in  Tamil.  In  Tamil  and 
Kannada,  as  also  sometimes  in  Telugu,  initial  ai  and  an 
are  optionally  changed  into  ay  and  av  respectively : 
oafcr,  ;  j^tdoo,  scc^jOo;  Sdj o‘ ;  5^0 rb  o^orh. 

The  letters  o  (r)  and  «  (Z),  now  obsolete  in  Kannada,' 
are  in  use  in  Tamil,  Malayalam  and  Badaga,  and  ©  (r) 
in  Telugu.  ©  (Z)  however  occurs  in  Telugu  inscriptions 
of  the  9th  and  10th  centuries. 

The  letters  ©  and  ©  are  of  intrinsic  value  for 
W1  f  t-  i  •  Dravidian  philology.  The  Old 
determining  wTr  d  s  Kannada  alphabet  had  four  letters, 
containing  and  namely,  d  (r),  ^  (Z)>  ©  (r)  and  ©(Z) 

corresponding  to  the  four  letters  of 
the  Tamil  alphabet  a,  &t,  p  and  ^  respectively.  Of  these 
four  letters  of  the  Kannada  alphabet,  the  two  letters,  © 
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and  «,  corresponding  to  P  and  y>  of  Tamil,  have,  as 
stated  above,  become  obsolete,  and  o  and  are  substi¬ 
tuted  for  them  in  Modern  Kannada.  This  is  no  doubt 
a  matter  for  regret  from  a  philological  point  of  view. 
But  the  peculiarly  close  relationship  of  Tamil  to  Kan¬ 
nada  comes  to  our  help  in  this  matter,  inasmuch  as  even 
if  ©  and  u  are  banished  from  the  Kannada  alphabet  a  ‘ 
tolerably  good  knowledge  of  Tamil  will  enable  us,  in  the 
majority  of  cases,  to  determine  the  words  which  cont^n 
these  letters.  A  number  of  words  containing  d,  tf,  © 
and  63  corresponding  to  p  and  &  respectively  of 
Tamil  is  given  below.  To  find  out  which  words  ought" 
to  contain  d  and  which  ©.  we  have  simply  to  examine  > 
the  words  in  Tamil ;  and  similarly  with  and  63s 
Kannada  words  which  have  no  corresponding  words  in 
Tamil,  in  this  particular,  are  very  few  indeed. 

Examples. 


Tamil 

Kannada. 

Tamil 

Kannada. 

r 

r 

l 

1 

edoo* 

©e so 

©?3) 

©r?  o* 

©oo* 

©«o 

erodov* 

©oo* 

eD«0 

©C5 

soeso 

gOtfO4 

©630 

er\)0  o* 

seeo 

©63* 

3d 

od& 

CT0630 

237>«0 

30 

3ooeeo 

3d 

^©0 

^)630 

The  examples  given  above  consist  of  words  which 
are  exactly  the  same  in  both  the  languages ;  they  do 
not  include  any  words  that  have  undergone  dialectic 
change.  Words  of  the  latter  class  are  very  numerous 
and  the  following  are  a  few  examples  of  them  : —  j 

Tamil  Kannada  Tamil  Kannada 

r  r 


©doa 


etDF 


crueurt) 
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Tamil 

> 

r 

» 

Kannada 

Tamil 

r 

Kannada 

5(53 

dodo 

srs  o‘ 

l 

e3dd 

sd 

£0do 

rod 

WTO* 

*** 

dew 

© 

l 

tfeaJ 

dew 

dosed 

ded 

2S0c3 

dOcJ  ' 

erotfdo 

wtfdo 

-OaO* 

dwo* 

5<?a 

me 

dod 

dooworto 

djswrto 

dd 

Wc3 

V 

Id  Kannada,  as  in  Tamil,  words  convey  different 
meanings  according  as  d  or  es  and  or  w  occur  in  them. 
Both  the  pairs  of  letters  being  in  use  in  Tamil,  there  is 
not  the  slightest  difficulty  in  determining  the  meaning  of 
words.  Unfortunately,  such  is  not  the  case  in  Kannada. 
The  letters  es  and  u  having  disappeared,  their  places 
have  been  taken  by  the  other  letters  d  and  tf,  so  that 
we  are  now  deprived  of  the  invaluable  help  which  the 
difference  in  spelling  would  otherwise  have  afforded  us 
in  the  determination  of  the  meaning  of  words.  Even  a 
good  knowledge  of  Kannada  by  itself  will  not  be  of 
much  use  in  finding  out  the  meaning  of  the  words  in 
question,  in  consequence  of  the  deceptive  similarity  in 
the  spelling.  A  knowledge  of  Tamil,  however,  will 
afford  immense  help  in  the  matter,  inasmuch  as  it  will 
give  a  clue  to  the  meaning  of  the  word  by  giving  its 
proper  spelling.  The  following  examples  will  illustrate 
what  is  meant : — 


Tamil 

Kannada 

Meaning 

Tamil  Kannada 

Meaning' 

3d 

shore 

wd 

food 

?ed 

*  3ed 
© 

stain 

master 

eo 

eo 

to  cut 

yd 

half 

»eso 

-yew 

to  know 

W€3j 

rock 
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Tamil 

Kannada 

Meaning 

Tamil 

Kannada 

Meaning 

tie 

S37><?a 

> 

a  kind  of  fish 

3d 

umbrella 

o3”t)c3  ^ 

W7>d 

plantain 

S3U9* 

sword 

servant 

ST2U‘ 

137)©* 

to  prosper 

to  sink 

Each  pair  of  words  given  here  is  now  spelt  exactly 
alike  in  Kannada.  It  is  the  corresponding  Tamil  words 
that  give  the  proper  spelling. 

Badaga  andTelugu  may  naturally  be  expected » to 
give  us  some  help  in  determining  words  with  w  and  ©. 
respectively.  But  these  languages  cannot  be  taken  as  a 
safe  guide  in  this  matter  since  they  show  «  and  © 
respectively  in  several  cases  where  we  would  expect  v 
and  c,  e.g .,  ©g  for  s?g:>  for  sowd,  rvDQ.'}  for  rratf  gDrto 

for  tfvs} ;  aeeSi  for  ddrt  v^eso  for  »soo  for 
for  ©cscd).  Still  the  help  of  these  languages  may  be 
availed  of  to  a  limited  extent  as  indicated  by  the  follow¬ 
ing  examples: — qa  for  for  dooworb y  gioco  for 

gp  for  aFDcoi ,  oOi  to  become  full,  to  dry  ; 

chariot,  to  settle,  to  clarify  *  so  shore,  s©  stain ; 
ado  a  plough  with  draught  oxen,  a©:>  river. 

In  Kannada,  as  also  in  Tamil  and  Telugu,  as  a 

general  rule,  hiatus  between  con- 
tiof^lc  comblna"  tiguous  vowels  is  prevented  by 

the  insertion  of  y  or  v. 

+  —  do3cfa>«?* ;  do3^^-cro9S=do;3^ctfoo<7* ;  s&>-f 

30  —  2g/8dO  ;  Sg/c)  g  ^  ;  ZSDO  _p  —  STSOOCOOO  ; 

300  _p  CTO  —  300^. 

Final  vowels  of  words  are  generally  elided  before 
vowels. 

tf{C30_j_3O  —  tfc&o  ;  ODdOOCdO_|- 

artdo  —  oDdoocd^rtdo. 

In  combination,  initial  surds  of  the  second  word 

are  generally  changed  into  sonants. 

So_|_  O4  —  gociVo*  ;  tio  _p  0‘  —  O*  ;  -j- 

3Tdod  —  Socradod 

In  tatpuruslia  compounds  Tamil  doubles  the  surd 
and  hardens  it. 

s&d&o  ow,  dodrtootoo. 
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In  Tejugu  the  change  of  a  surd  into  a  sonant  takes 

place  even  in  dvandva  compounds. 

stodod^oo. 

Such  is  not  the  case  in  Kannada  and  Tamil. 

The  final  consonants  of  monosyllabic  nominal  and 
yerbal  themes  with  a  short  initial  are  doubled  before 
vowels. 

When  n  follows  such  themes  ending  in  n ,  it  is 
changed  into  n. 

—  uo4;  -f rOoo*  =  ^uo4.  ^-j- 

^o4  —  c0*  »  -f 

When  the  words  Soew  and  aew  are  followed  by 
words  with  an  initial  vowel,  r  becomes  double  t  in 
Kannada,  double  t  in  Telugu  and  is  doubled  in 
Tamil. 

3:ew  -f.  —  sfc^do4 ;  6ew~j- wd=r  ^ew-J-cro^' 

do  —  sow^^odo  ;  tteW  -f-  —  15*^003.  30tt0  -f  erocooo4  —  , 

cwo4  (kuttruyir);  £ew-f-«2d  =  Wgd  (sittreli).  The  d  of 
dd>,  3do  and  r^do  is  changed  into  double  t  in  all  the  three 
languages. 

3do-f  etto  =  diTD  oo;  ddo  _j_  wew — dusew ;  dck-faew  — 
dd^ew. 

There  are  some  changes  in  combination  which  are 
peculiar  to  Tamil  and  Telugu. 

According  to  the  law  of  Vocalic  Harmony  or  Har¬ 
monic  Sequence  of  vowels,  '  as 
Vocalic  harmony.  stated  before  (p.  17),  a  given  vowel, 

in  one  syllable  of  a  word,  or  in  the  root,  requires  an 
analogous  vowel  in  the  following  syllables  of  the  same 
Word,  or  in  the  particles  appended  to  it,  which  therefore 
alter  their  vowels  accordingly.  The  prevalence  of  this 
law  in  Telugu  has  already  been  exemplified.  Traces 
of  this  law  appear  to  occur  in  Kannada  also  in  such 
forms  as  djsdoi^d,  drodoi^d,  dsad^o,  dra&oo,  etc. 

They  are  clearly  seen  in  words  such  as  Odoso,  dwew^o, 
Atfoak,  crostodo,  cnJdxJo,  acfcdo,  askew,  »dodo, 
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where  the  i  of  the  second  syllable  has  been  altered  into 
u  so  as  to  harmonise  with  the  vowel  of  the  suffix  or 
last  syllable. 

A  consideration  of  the  dialectic  interchange  of  letters 

1V  .  .  .  ,  is  very  important  as  it  enables  us 

Dialectic  interchange.  .  -i  ,-c  „  j  i  •  , 

6  to  identify  many  words  which. 

though  appearing  unconnected  at  first  sight,  are  in  reality 
the  same.  This  interchange  may  be  classed  under  two 
heads :  interchange  of  vowels  and  interchange  of  con¬ 
sonants. 

Interchange  of  Vowels. 

(1)  Initial  i ,  either  by  itself  or  in  combination 
with  a  consonant,  of  Tamil  words,  is  generally  changed* 
into  e  in  Kannada  and  Telugu. 

aV  -s>o ;  ddes:  tScSeeo ;  AQc rb  dtfrt:  daxrto  ; 

rtdo4  ddo: ;  ded  des;  £>©  dwo4 ; 

gdeeo  cDdew  ;  iodg-  todo  ;  &K)o  too  ;  drao  dso ; 

tSesd).  For  further  examples  see  under  the  next  rule. 

Exceptioris :  s>do,  gd:, 

3<3,  etc. 

In  3c&  dd:  id: ;  ^)Oo‘  ^d:do  ;  i^?d)  io<2  ; 

to  da  id) ;  ddo  did: ;  aeeo  geeo ;  ao  ^O,  etc.,  we  see  a 

converse  change.  But  in  Modern  Kannada  in  some 
cases  the  same  forms — 3d:,  a&o4  occur. 

(2)  Final  ai  of  Tamil  words  is  changed  into  e  in 
Kannada  and  a  in  Telugu  and  Malayalam. 

ad  ad  ;  3d^  3d  30  ;  to^O^  £  to^Od  to^03  ; 
ddi  ^  dd^  dd3  ;  oetf  «d  ;  ^  &o  ;  tog  ^  tog 

too ;  od^  «d  od  ;  3od^  3od  3od  ;  3ort^  3ort  3ort ;  dd^  ^ 
ddi  dd3^  ;  a# ;  ^d^  ad ;  ^dd^  add ;  aesJ  ^ 
a5«3 ;  ad  ;  ad ;  3d^  dd  ;  dd;  dd^  dd; 
tod^tod;  d:ed^  d>ed;  idd^  5dd ;  i:d^  tod;  stoea^ 
d:?^ ;  dd^  dd  ;  wd  ^  od  ;  od  wu. 

(3)  Initial  ?/,  either  by  itself  or  in  combination 
witli  a  consonant,  of  Tamil  words,  is  generally  changed 
into  o  in  Kannada  and  Telugu. 

3:«d:  to»d:  tood: ;  3:d^  tod  tod ;  tod 
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zJjoo  ;  ^do4  ^37tc^  ag/3 dd3  ;  Ao<?o  Axtfo  Axo3> ;  cntfo4 
toOO4  dx£03  ;  A3dO*  AxdO4  ;  333cJOf  dxdO*  ;  CTO 3<3)  ^*^*5)  » 
!T0c5^  tud  ;  CTU(3^  Cod  »  CTOtfCk  k>tfd3  ;  32)30*  e^/3304  ;  333©3^ 
dxeaJ ;  A3©3  ^  3xed  ;  3)^  3/ad  ;  33d^  dxd ;  *3do  ^xdo. 

Exceptions  :  crock,  ca)3;  ,  ca^kt4,  ca)Oo4,  ca>©3  ;  A3d3 

3od3;  crootoo4  cro^o4  ;  32)^  52)rt»  etc. 

'  • 

In  £xfc33  Axi23  A3i3)  ;  Axd3  A3d3 ;  3xd3  A3d3,  etc., 

there  is  a  converse  change.  But  in  Modern  Kannada 
the  same  forms — &xd,  ixd  often  occur. 

(4)  Final  a  of  Tamil  roots  is  changed  into  e  in 
Kannada. 

gd  xd  ;  Ad  Ad  ;  3d  3d  ;  A©  A©3 ;  33©  d3ed ;  3;d 
3/&d  ;  ©$©<?;  A©  A©3  ;  3d  3d  ;  A3©  dx©3  ;  3333  dxd ; 
Ad  Ad. 

(5)  /f  of  some  Tamil  words  is  changed  into  e  in 
Kannada  and  Telugu. 

ITS £3*  d^PD*  ;  3'03O3®3  d^3©3  ;  2T3P3*  d^PS*  ;  330 do 

d3£d ;  ©04  3d3  ;  «©3  £D©3 ;  33F  3^33 ;  ©V4  3)03  ;  (3303^ 

3) 33d  ;  ©od3  3>cd3  ;  2T0PD*4  3^3. 

In  ©«o  3)d  a  short  a,  too,  is  changed  into  e. 

(6)  A  long  vowel  in  Tamil  is  sometimes  shorten¬ 
ed  in  Kannada  and  Telugu. 

30X3^  3333^  33332)j  ;  OCTDCdj4  ©daJj4  ©dCfoO  ;  A2TD  d^  A3  d 
A3  A  ;  ©3F0  ©3FO  ©d 33333  ;  ©®DC&0d3;»  ©©0CCbd3  ;  ECS  d34 

,  ©  CO  $> 

2?Od3. 

00 

Interchange  of  Consonants. 

(1)  Uncombined  medial  and  final  &  of  Tamil 
words  is  changed  into  g  in  Kannada  and  Telugu. 

djAo4  d/srtcr  3>/3rtd3 ;  3)A^  jgpd  3)3 ;  3A^  3d  33 ; 
3XW3A3  333M333  333p33cd0.  ©AO*  «304  ;  ©A®4  ©3®*  ;  3A®4 
3d®4  ;  3A^  3d  ;  333?^  dxd  ;  «d3A3  ©did) 

It  has,  however,  to  be  stated  that  k  in  the  above 
Tamil  words  is  pronounced  somewhat  like  g. 

Initial  k}  too,  is  sometimes  changed  into  g. 

Axr  3xr  3X33  ;  A3od3  330d3  330d3  ;  Axd.  dxd  dxd  ; 
A$  dtf  ;  AxodO  dxd3. 
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In  some  cases  final  double  k ,  too,  is  changed  into  g. 

^)rO  &£crtO  ;  Z$XG&6  Z$\Qrti  ; 
dcteod  udrto;  d^?k6  wdrto ;  3d&6  zurto ;  ^  zdtI. 

(2)  Uncombined  i  of  Tamil  is  generally  changed 
into  s  in  Kannada  and  eft  ...in  Telugu. 

tfocfc  rfoc&  dock  (dock  also  in  Modern  Kannada)  » 
b^  d^d  d^O;  btti^  deaJ  d»  ;  sd  stj  dd^  f  ^joo4  djao4  ; 

2kdO‘  djfcSo4  ;  diCk  dXk  ;  2kOCk  diOCk  ;  AOO&  dOoD  ;  d£d^ 

ddd  ;  rk<3d  ;  wddo  wddo. 

In  some  cases  initial  i  is  also  changed  into  eft  and 
j  in  Kannada. 

d^rto  ;  doiw  dow: ;  dd^ck  dd  ^ck  ;  ^  dS^ 

(Old  Kannada)*  d?^  (Modern  Kannada)  »  dj3{ao  rfj^wo  ; 
tjod  ;  dj^ck  dj3^do ;  Aework  adoorto. 

Besides  the  changes  mentioned  above,  the  letter  i, 
when  an  initial,  followed  by  the  vowels  i ,  i,  e,  e ,  under¬ 
goes  a  further  change  into  k  in  Kannada,  and  eft  in 
Telugu  as  before. 

Aew  Aew  dew  ;  Adew  3dew  ddew  ;  da  Aa  da ;  dc&4  doto4 

d^di ;  Ado*  rtdo4  ddoo  (here  s  is  changed  into  <7).  AO 
AO ;  Atf^  3d ;  AGO  390  ;  AGO4  dGO4  ;  Ad^  3d  ;  ASSOCko4 
ASSOCkO4  ;  A£  A£  ;  do  30  ;  ddiS^  ;  d«OCk  Aack  ;  d^O 
3^0  ;  d«ew  3dso ;  d^cio;  3dc2)  ;  Ado  Aado. 

Exceptions :  agoO  dGoO  ;  d^rk  d^rk  ;  d^o4  d^o4  ; 
do4  do4  ;  Aee^)  ded),  etc. 

u) 

In  stdkt4  rt^r?4  d^d,  i  though  followed  by  the  vowel 

a  is  changed  into  g  in  Kannada  and  j  in  Telugu  instead 
of  into  k  and  eft  respectively  as  usual. 

(3)  Uncombined  medial  and  final  t  of  Tamil  is 
generally  changed  into  d  in  Kannada  and  Telugu.  . 

dwdo4  dvCdo4  dxcSoo ;  c*k  wck  eo  ;  ^ck  30  ; 
AAO*  3004  3Ckdi  ;  ADdOfr  A7>dGO  ;  GAO4  WOO4  ;  CfOi^  kd  ; 
L&  Uk. 

It  has,  however,  to  be  stated  that  £  in  the  above 
Tamil  words  is  pronounced  somewhat  like  d. 

Medial  t  is  sometimes  changed  into  s  also. 
dido4  dado*  d^dco  ;  Qdo4  ado4 ;  dwdd^  dadd. 
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In  some  cases  initial  ty  too,  is  changed  into  dy  and 
rarely  into*s  and  j. 

3Od0  dodo  dodo  ;  37>OdO  GJTOOUO  070*30  ;  3oa  c&3  ; 
3d  a®  ;  300 030*  dOdO4  ;  5fj5^0*  S^O4  >  ^Cr  ^Cr- 

(4)  Medial  y  of  Tamil  is  sometimes  changed  into 

s  in  Kannada  and  Telugu. 

cnocooo4  cnodo4  cnodod.) ;  doioeso  sSdeso  dddo  ;  sSdoo4 
s5^5o*  ;  docooo4  dodo4 ;  doaooo4  dodo4 ;  dxaDoeso  d^deso  ; 

dcoo»o  todeso;  docoo4  tfdo4  ;  ^aJi4  s$d.  In  dofoeso  dd»o 
rfddo  initial  <r  is  changed  into  e. 

•  Y  is  rarely  changed  into  k  and  g  in  Telugu  and 
Kannada.  337oc£oo4  33706O  UTodo4. 

(5)  Initial  v  of  Tamil  is  generally  changed  into 
b  in  Kannada. 

STDCdy4  lOOdT4  ;  dl3  ^  tod  ;  dcO  I0e3  ;  dig  tort  ;  ST37f 
137)7*  ;  ZT2&  E&&  ;  d^O6  EQ O'  ;  dd}  lOd  ;  dcCOO'  OdO4  ; 
d3o*  0&04  ;  lD*dO. 

It  is  sometimes  changed  into  m  also,  d3od^  dodod  ;  , 
docso  doodo. 

(6)  N,  l  and  l  of  Tamil  and  Kannada  are  res¬ 
pectively  changed  into  n ,  d  and  Z  in  Telugu. 

a4  eso  ;  of^*4  dro*4  5do  ;  de$  ctfy4  detf  dd  ; 

n  C5  <4  *  r?  rj  * 

drofT4  dESTJ*4  dJSdO  ;  Sg/SST*  gg/DKf4  d/3  do  ;  OK?  wd  ; 

oesodo  ododo ;  »a  ra  «o  d  ;  «d£. 

a  ca 

J$5w4  3§/0rtw4  jg/sddO  ;  dW4  dw4  ddO  ;  dTOW4  d7>w4  dDdO  ; 
«W0  «w4  ddO  ;  £jC{e3  ;  ewo4  »uO‘  «dOO ;  CTuadaJOO 

cnatOdo  crua&ddoo ;  5wod)  5dodo;  do^d  do^cd;  ido4  3“ldo; 
wdatod  oaatod  ;  tower  todoo. 

507o  5d70  ^,;OdO  ;  dOO<^  doo3  dxo  ;  07*  OT4  3000  ; 

»7>d)  etfsgo  wod);  d7odo  d7do  dooerto;  d$  do  ;  37 
d7  dO  f  &>  gjoo  ;  ST4  ST4  500  ;  Od  7£  Od  05  :  »7 

V2)  v  <vj  ^  n  n 

ddo  eoddo. 

L  of  Kannada  and  Tamil  is  also  changed  into  r  and 
n  in  Telugu.  R  occurs  as  the  subscript  of  the  first 
syllable  in  place  of  l  of  the  second  syllable. 

qS/3G30f  Sg/SwO6  4^00  ;  dd^CtfOSO  dwdO  2370^5; 

5^0d;  doowodo  doowdo  doo.cdo  ;  E^/3W050  dAVjdO  ; 

Sxwos^  ;  dwoodo  d^odo;  doowo5o  doowodo  d,0K):cd.° 

5 
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(T)  Medial  nasals  of  Tamil  words  generally  dis¬ 
appear  in  Kannada  and  sometimes  in  Telugu. 

kttrto  toesrto ;  soodo  sodo  sodo ;  dooodo  deoo  ; 
“tooodo  wuo^  ;  ddoodo  ddOF ;  sooorto  iootfrto ;  a^orto  ^rS ; 
3DorD  srsrto ;  ix^odo  &fl£do ;  t^doodo  s^/Ddor ;  ddoodo 
•5d3F ;  £d:otoo  Sioof  ;  ddotoo  dtooF ;  .ooootoo  «ooo3 ;  eroeoorto 
oporto ;  sodood^  Sodod  ;  &aodo  rtoodo ;  a^orto  to^rto ;  &/oodo* 

&tfdO*  J  dOjD^O  dOJOCM. 

But  Telugu  retains  the  nasal  in  a  good  number  of 
words. 

dodoodo  dodoF  dood) ;  ddoodo  &d>F  dodo ;  gdod 
dodo  dodo,*  d^odo  d^do  d^cdo;  dtforto  dtfrto  dooerto; 
doooorlo  d/aorto  dj^erto. 

In  edorto  wdorto,  aracdo  nDowo,  &jz owo  3Jaotoo,  toeoowo 
^esood,  £>?a;orto  £doort:,  etc.,  the  nasal  is  retained  in  Old 

Kannada  but  disappears  in  Modern  Kannada.  Telugu 
also  retains  the  nasal  in  the  first  three  words,  but  in  the 
third  b  disappears  (^jadco). 

In  ddotoo  d£d,\  srsotoo  s^otoo  57>d)  there  is  the 

change  of  b  into  v  along  with  the  disappearance  of  the 
nasal.  Telugu,  however,  retains  the  nasal  in  the  first 
two  words  but  omits  b  as  in  oioo.  The  words  become 
d^doo  and  sn>doo  in  it. 

It  has  to  be  noted  that  rule  7  does  not  apply  to 
the  penultimate  nasals  of  dissyllabic  words  with  short 
initials. 

»o wo  eocso ;  d/aorto  d/sorto ;  dodo  dodo  ;  eotao  eotoo ; 
doodo  doodo ;  iorto  3orto ;  3orto  3orto ;  etc.  The  first  four 

are  the  same  in  Telugu  also. 

Exception :  Sgo  3e«. 

(8)  Medial  ru  and  lu  of  Tamil  words  generally 
lose  u  in  Kannada. 

tudodo^  kdOF .  sjdodo^  gdoF ;  ScooJ^  .  sg/aoo^o 
d/cwo^ .  ecoo3^  edd  .  crocoo^o  ctomo^. 

U  disappears  along  with  the  nasal  (rule  7)  in  words 

such  as  the  following  : —  . 

dodoodo  dodoF  ;  adoodo  AdoF  ;  t^doorlo  torto f  ;  ^odoorto 
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3:S:f ;  ^d:odo  sg/s dor ;  Sd:ot::  Sq:f  ;  dd:od:  dd:F  ; 
;  d:o:ort:  s&c^. 

Exceptions  :  wd:s:  «d:rt: ;  dww:S:  d^>w:rt:. 

In  some  cases  r  and  £  change  their  places. 
d)d:S:  t-jKD  ;  »d:3  Wi3  ;  dd:3  dc3  ;  CTOW^Od)  CA)d:F  ; 
tgj^O-3d)  Sj5t::F . 

u) 

(9)  Final  double  consonants,  and  sometimes 
medial  ones,  too,  of  Tamil  words  become  single  in 
Ka\inada  and  Telugu. 

d^d.^  s5^i3  ;  2dS:  ddS:  ddS:; 

■ax^cd);  or  3j^*3  Sj^y;  or 

d^cy;  wyo  wyo  wy;  gjay^o  gjayo  gjayd): ;  Jja^o  i^o 
yo  or  ijD^yo  Jja^cy ;  Ly^o  Lyo ;  chjjl^o  u\qiso. 

This  rule  does  not  apply  to  double  consonants 
which  are  the  finals  of  dissyllabic  words  with  short 
initials. 

a  d#  or  ;  d3:  dS:  ;  d:d:  d:d:  d:d:  ;  dtl  H 

*3d  4*  jj  d  tr*  d  3 

diS  dd  ;  gy:  gy:  gy:  ;  crod:  crod)  crvd)  • 

(10)  IV>  of  Tamil  words  is  generally  changed  into 
nd,  and  sometimes  into  nt  and  nd ,  in  Kannada  and 
Telugu,  and  into  nn  in  Malayalam. 

dg  doa  doa ;  tog:  loodo  tood: ;  go  s:o&:  g:od: ; 
gg:  Sod:  Sod: ;  ^S/agj  z^/sod: ;  ed:  woo: ;  gg:  god: ; 

tag:  dod:  ;  tog:  tood:  (1);  gg:  god:  (young  plantain 

tree)  ;  ag:  £cd: ;  Sjag:  ^od:;  sago  Saodo  (dap?*  Sago 
daoSaod.  s^/aes:  do  a§jaoS:od.\ 

y  6CS  ) 

tog  tooy  tooy  j  3g  3oa  3oa  ;  Sago  Sja od. 
diag:  dajad:^  ;  Sg:  Sd:^;  gcrj*gg  dcd::,^. 

(11)  Tir  (^/r))  of  Tamil  words  is  generally  changed 
into  t  and  t  and  sometimes  into  t  and  t  also  in  Kannada 
and  Telugu. 

3:g:  d:3>,  day:^  ;  dg:  dS:^  dy:^  ;  dsg o  d^30  d3?y; 
Sagacoao*  sa^&o*  Say:  dad: ;  agio  63  o  ay  o:g  ;  dg: 
iag5^  ;  Sag:  SaS:^ ;  L,g)j  t^  ;  sago  saa^o  ;  d)g:  ; 

sJa^l  ;  daa^Oo*  daas^o*  ;  dg:  dSa, ;  crcg:  erosa^. 
S:go  day^  da: ;  cruag:  crmd  cruay  ;  a-ag:  3e®  33 

33^  ;  d#0  &go  jp^r^v. 
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(12)  R  of  Tamil  and  Kannada  words  is  generally 
changed  into  d  and  j  in  Tulu  and  sometimes  into  t. 

d-cew  dxdo  ;  ^  2§d  ;  creed  ^  ^ed  cred  ; 

3ooeso  dooea  ;  does  reed  dod  ;  ^  3ed  ddx 

dejege  dejo»e  rojets ;  w«e  wese  »ts ;  sde  Sew  3o£ ; 
d»eo  aeso  tea ;  d^ed^  rf^ed  d^3. 

L  is  generally  changed  into  r  and  sometimes  into 
w,  and  l  into  n. 

3*3  rbo  ;  dd  ^cdo^o  d^do  dTs4 ; 

sj/srto4  d)rt  o4.  tfdd  Sptfd  ;  rtd  rted.  dj3<?4  ^os4  djop?4  ; 
d^v4  S^'iCRr*. 

R  and  l  are  also  changed  into  r  and  l  respectively, 
as  in  Modern  Kannada. 

&oe so  tfoeso  Soo  ;  i>ed^  ded  dd  ;  araoo  cSrooo  aroo4* 
cro»ort)  tu©rto  kdn4 ;  aw4  au*  av*  ;  ded  dod  dotf ;  sto«‘ 
37>o‘  2TDV4  ;  SHto4  L37)u4  WDV4. 

(13)  Many  words  in  Tamil  and  Kannada  become 
altered  in  Telugu  by  displacement  of  their  letters, 
especially  by  the  first  and  second  letters  changing  their 
places.* 

ed o4  wdo4  rrado ;  ero6o*  crortoo4  rtj^do ;  crodo4  u3o* 

dj^OO ;  3CTD  S2J)dO  d^  ;  CTU94  to9*  atfdO 

;  «5DS0  Wrtd3  57>tf0  ;  ^d&^F  Qdrt  F  £{06  ;  3dOC&  addO 
dodo ;  304  go' d^  ;  gcra  d^cco ;  gad  ^  ed^cdo. 

The  examples  given  under  the  rules  mentioned 
above  are  sufficient  to  give  one  some  idea  of  the  number 
of  common  words  that  occur  somewhat  disguised  in 
these  languages.  They  also  show  the  closer  similarity 
of  the  Tamil  and  Kannada  words  than  those  of  other 
languages. 


*  This  displacement  sometimes  occurs  in  Modern  Kannada 
also,  especially  when  the  second  letter  is  h  :  ea»rt  afart ;  gdrf  ob{rt  ; 
^a6d  a S(rt  ;  osfcdo  aSdcfc ;  aafefc  etc. 
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Inflexion  of  Nouns. 

In  the  Dravidian  languages  the  particles  employed 
in  nominal  inflexions  and  in  the  declension  of  nouns 
are,  generally  speaking,  nouns,  e.g .,  oW,  etc. 

But  the  dative  &),  a,  rt,  3  seems  to  have  lost  its  original 

meaning.  Kannada,  like  Tamil  and  Telugu,  possesses 
not  only  proper,  common  and  abstract  nouns,  but  also 
appellative,  verbal  and  participial  nouns. 

In  Tamil,  nouns  are  divided  into  crcctoo4  high 

caste,  rational,  and  casteless, 

Gender  and  number.  .  ,.  .  0.  •,  «® 

irrational,  similarly,  there  is  a 

division  of  nouns  into  mahat  (majors)  and  amaluit 
(minors)  in  Telugu.  The  first  term  in  both  langu¬ 
ages  denotes  masculine  and  feminine  nouns  and  the 
second  neuter  nouns.  Kannada  agrees  with  Tamil 
in  distinguishing  between  rational  and  irrational 
objects  in  its  gender,  and  in  possessing,  unlike  Telugu 
which  is  destitute  of  the  feminine  singular,  all  the  three 
genders  of  the  third  person  singular.  Telugu,  as  stated 
before,  uses  the  neuter  for  the  feminine  singular,  but  it 
has  a  rational  plural.  The  Tamil  terminations  for  the 
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masculine  singular  are  wf  (an),  wf  (an) ;  in  Kannada 
the  termination  is  wf  (wo)?  an  (am)  ;  and  in  Telugu  the 
terminations  are  cdo  (du),'  crucdo  (udn),  ecdo,  (adn). 

Though  an  is  not  seen  in  the  Telugu  terminations,  we 
find  it  clearly  in  the  words  ag/sd  f,  stoss-off  . 

31/o^f,  drodFF ;  ws^do,  crodoocdo.  According  to  a 

phonetic  rule  in  Kannada,  final  n  is  changed  iuto  m,  so 
that  the  above  examples  become  s^d^o,  aradFo.  In 

Modern  Kannada  the  suffix  is  ami ,  where  the  final  u  is 
merely  a  euphonic  addition.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that 
the  suffix  in  both  Tamil  and  Kannada  is  the  same, 
namely,  an ,  the  longer  form  an  being  only  a  euphonic 
variation  retained  in  Tamil.  The  suffixes  for  the  femi¬ 
nine  singular  in  Tamil  are  wv*  (al),  wv*  (dl) ;  and  in 
Kannada  wv«  (al).  docaov4,  ;  £>ocdov\  do<?‘ 

There  are  besides  three  other  suffixes  which  are  the  same 
in  both  Tamil  and  Kannada — ^  ( iti ),  3  (ti)  and  3  (i). 
dcrDdorJA  ,  &  ,  dod^d ;  t3Ddooft£,  zfcoh,  dod  .  The 

only  difference  is  the  doubling  of  £  in  Tamil  which  is 
likewise  the  case  in  Modern  Kannada,  e.g., 

The  corresponding  suffix  in  Telugu  is  (katte) : 
dd3J,.  The  suffixes  woo  (aZw)  and  woo  (afot)  also  occur 
in  Telugu  corresponding  to  al  and  dl  of  Tamil :  doddoo, 
sS^doroo.  In  s^dcrsoo,  rtoeodo^ooTXOo,  etc.,  r  is  used  to 

prevent  hiatus,  the  termination  being  alu.  Further,  the 
suffix  wd  (adi)  occurs  in  Telugu  in  place  of  iti  of  Kan¬ 
nada  :  rtxo a,  Another  termination  occurring  in 

Tamil  is  so  (ai),  the  phonetic  equivalent  of  which  in 
Kannada  is,  as  stated  before,  e  :  dodocl,,  doort^,  30d^ ; 

Al  of  Tamil  and  din  of  Telugu 

have  no  corresponding  suffix  in  Kannada,  which  has 
only  al.  The  neuter  singular  suffixes  in  Tamil  and 
Kannada  are  wo  (am)  and  wdo  (adn) — sometimes  only 
du :  dodo,  doo,  sSOctfodo,  do  do ;  dodo,  doo,  docdodo, 

dodo.  The  Telugu  suffixes  are  doo  (mu)  or  s£)  (vu)  and 
yd  (adi):  dodoo,  rtoed),  tad  d.  Du  sometimes  appears 
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as  tu  in  Kannada,  e.g In  Tamil  and 

Telugu  verbal  nouns  are  formed  by  the  suffixes  adv  and 
adi  respectively  ;  adv  is  likewise  used  in  Modern  Kan¬ 
nada  in  some  parts  of  the  Kannada  country  for  this 
purpose,  though  in  other  parts  the  intermediate  demon¬ 
strative  vdu  is  made  use  of  instead  of  the  remote  demon¬ 
strative  adv  as  is  uniformly  the  case  in  Old  Kannada, 
ddoddo  is  tod;dd:  in  some  parts  of  the  Kannada  country, 

but>  dd:d)do  elsewhere  and  loured)  in  Old  Kannada, 
s'cdxcd  ^ctfoxd: :  s'de)  d:,  da  •  dodcfc,  dod;cd ;  ^xocSd), 

jjz ododo.  The  singular  neuter  noun  is  often  used  in  a 
plural  sense  in  these  languages  :  3:dd^doddo,  Sodd^dodd; 
SJdod  dododo,  Sockd  iood;>d)-  Neuter  nouns  are  rarely 

pluralised,  and  in  Kodagu  they  have  no  plural  at  all. 

The  suffixes  of  the  epicene  plural,  which  are  common 
to  Tamil  and  Kannada,  are  ar,  kal  or  gal  and  var : 
wdo*  edo4 ;  ^do4  ^do4 ;  ed£o4  eddo4 ;  doS  v4  d^v4 ; 
dodiS^v*  rtodort?4 ;  d^do‘394  d^dSrv4  ;  «do‘^v*  wdrlrv4  ; 

scutdo*  dojDdo*  ;  ;rso  o4  jtdo.o*.  In  Tamil  there  are  also 

«J  ci 

the  suffixes  war  and  mar  which  are  represented  by  6ar 
and  sometimes  by  rtr  in  Kannada.  Mar  and  bar  are 
merely  euphonic  variations  of  var  :  o'  d^o4,  dd^o4 

ddOdO4  ;  3odd3SO?  doddo4  ;  SdCi^O4  SdOD^O4  ;  d^ddrao4 

do£d3t)o\  Another  rational  plural  suffix  common  to 

Tamil  and  Kannada  is  ir,  though  the  lengthened  form 
ir  is  also  used  in  Tamil,  dodo4  sSodo4  ;  dDStfo4,  djsc^o4 ; 

d^do4.  Kannada  has  another  rational  plural  suffix  dir 
with  nothing  corresponding  to  it  in  Tamil.  wdodo* 
wdtf  o4  ;  darted o4  dorttf  o4 ;  wesodo4  w^odo4.  The 

C  Gs  ?S>  6 

plural  suffix  corresponding  to  the  Tamil-Kannada  kal 
or  gal  is  In  in  Telugu  and  kvlu  in  Tulu.  ODdoooD,  Sdjoo, 

dd^o: ;  rtodo&tfo,  (compare  in  Tamil  and 

Kannada).  The  Tamil-Kannada  var  is  generally  re¬ 
presented  by  vvrv  or  gum  in  Telugu.  s^dodo4  ^dro4 

gdodjdi  or  ^dododo  (also  3d^©3 )  j  di^o4  ddo.04  do^)do  or 
doortodo.  The  double  plural  ar-gal  occurs  in  all  these 


languages  :  »drtr9‘  sradoa.  The  termination  of 


the  neuter  plural  in  Tamil  and  Kannada  is  gal  and  in 
Telugu  lu.  dodortv*  dcdort?4  zij^ ;  a\'6o*&v*  crcrbrtF?* 

rlc^d^co ;  &aoc?OD,  Aval ,  another  suffix  in  Tamil, 

appears  as  avu  and  uvu  in  Kannada,  as  avi  in  Telugu 
and  as  ava  in  Malayalam.  ddc&d^  d)da5^  da«a  ddcfod  ^ 


t*5ocJc3^  toocix^)  zZodzi.  The  suffixes  (in,  cil  and 

ar  are  no  doubt  shortened  forms  of  the  pronouns  avan, 
aval  and  avar.  In  Kiri  dnu  means  a  man  and  'alu 
a  woman.  In  Telugu,  too,  alu  means  a  woman.  Com¬ 
pare  anu  with  an,  a  male,  and  dl  with  alu ,  a  woman. 
We  may  thus  explain  perhaps  the  longer  forms  an  and  dl. 

As  stated  before,  unlike  the  Indo-European  langu¬ 
ages  which  use  two  different  sets  of 
terminations  for  the  singular  and  the 
plural,  the  Dravidian  languages  use  the -same  set  of 
case  signs  for  both  numbers,  the  case  ending  being  added 

to  the  base  in  the  singular  and  to  the 
sign  of  plurality  in  the  plural.  In 
Tamil  and  Kannada  the  crude  base  itself,  without  any 
addition  or  alteration,  becomes,  in  very  many  cases,  the 
nominative  singular  :  e$o*  z&o*  ;  .  «$0  z&o  ;  W9* 


Case. 


The  nominative. 


«<?* ;  dsap*  step*.  The  same  is  the  case,  to  some  extent, 

in  Telugu  also,  though  words  of  this  language  do  not, 
as  a  rule,  end  in  consonants  :  tiA,  zdzu,  A# ,  3d  But, 

masculine  bases  ending  in  a  take  an  as  their  nominative 
termination  in  Tamil  and  Kannada,  and  du  in  Telugu. 
As  stated  before,  an  becomes  am  in  Kannada :  d^dr 
dezio  ded)r'G&;  aodr  dotoo  cc&.  Neuter  bases  in  a 

'  '  to)  tk) 


take  am  or  an  as  their  termination  in  both  Tamil  and 
Kannada,  the  remark  about  the  masculine  suffix  an  in 
Kannada  applying  to  the  neuter  suffix  also.  ?o9o  5;>9r, 

Though  n  of  the  Kannada  masculine  suffix  is 
changed  into  bindu  when  final,  it  resumes  its  former 
shape  when  followed  by  a  vowel,  but  this  is  optional 
with  the  neuter  suffix  :  d(do  ;  but  d{do-j-»o  —  d^ddo  ; 
Sx9o  ;  but  or  <jiWo.  In  Telugu 
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neuter  bases  in  a  generally  take  mu  as  their  nominative 

termination  :  rtoeadoo,  od^doo. 

The  inflexional  increments  used  in  Tamil  and 

.Kannada  are  almost  the  same,  as 
Inflexional  mere-  -g  ajs0  moc|e  0f  forming  the 

ments'  oblique  bases.  The  following  table 

shows  the  similarity  in  the  formation  of  the  inflexional 
base  of  the  oblique  cases  in  the  two  languages  : — 


Base. 

■\ 

Inflexional 

increment. 

Oblique 

base. 

Examples. 

(1)  Tamil 

d:d  o 

«3o  attu 

—A 

dod  30, 

dJd^V* 

Kannada 

dodo 

ad 

doccs* 

d0ddj:9‘ 

(2)  Tamil 

rtdo 

gr  in 

rtododr 

rtododdo?* 

*  Kannada 

rtodc 

in 

rtododr 

rtododdoov' 

(3)  Tamil 

do 

ogo  attru 

dodeso 

dod»iV‘ 

Kannada 

do 

oesr*  ar 

dodesr* 

dod^jov* 

In  (1)  and 

(3)  the  Tamil  inflexional 

increment  is 

nothing  but  the  Kannada  increment  with  its  final 
doubled  and  u  added.  In  (2)  the  increment  is  the  same 
in  both  the  languages,  and  its  use  is  likewise  optional  in 
both.  There  are  some  inflexional  increments  in  Telugu 
also  which  are  known  as  auyavibliaktj,kas.  These  are 
tiy  ti ,  i.  jracrkStSc  from  37>ortO;  from  d^oDo, 

from  d^coo ;  dro^d  from  do^do,  from 

It  will  be  seen  that  these  do  not  exactly 
correspond  to  the  ones  in  Tamil  and  Kannada.  I  has 
to  be  looked  upon  rather  as  a  chfnge  of  vowel  due  to 
vocalic  harmony  than  as  an  inflexional  increment. 
The  Telugu  increment  corresponding  to  in  of  the  other 
languages  is  ni  or  na  :  dodod)dSo.  In  Tamil  and 

Telugu  oblique  bases  formed  by  the  addition  of  in¬ 
flexional  increments  are  capable  of  being  used  alone- 
without  case  suffixes  and  bear  the  signification  of 
genitives  :  dodSo^,  zrztti.  This  is  not,  however, 
the  case  with  Kannada. 

The  termination  for  the  second  case  is  at  in  Tamil, 

The  second  case.  e  in  Malayaiam,  aw  in  Kannada 

and  nu  or  ni  in  Telugu  : 
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•a^o,  dockyS.  ,4n  also  occurs  in  Telugu  as  the  suffix 
for  the  second  case:  dJodr,  dodcr.  In  Modern  Kannada 

am  is  shortened  into  a  by  the  omission  of  the  bindn. 
Kannada  uses  no  inflexional  increment  in  the  second  case 
after  neuter  bases  in  a,  while  Modern  Tamil  invariably 
uses  attu  :  d^ddo  d^dd  ;  dod^  ^ ,  daddo  d:ddoo. 

If  we  take  a  as  the  Kannada  suffix,  we  may  connect  it 
with  the  ai  of  Tamil,  .since  ai  in  Tamil  is  sometimes 
changed  into  a  in  Kannada,  e.g.,  go,  do. 


The  third  and  fifth 
cases. 


In  Kannada  the  same  suffix  im  is  used  for  both  the 

instrumental  and  oblative  cases. 
There  is,  however,  a  so-called  obla¬ 
tive  suffix  attanim  which  is 
merely  the  im  of  the  instrumental  with  a  demonstra¬ 
tive  attan  prefixed  to  it.  The  same  is  the  case  in  Tamil 
also,  in  Old  Tamil  at  any  rate.  Though  .the  present 
instrumental  terminations  in  Tamil  are  al  and  an  to 
which  there  is  no  suffix  answering  in  Kannada,  still  in 
Old  Tamil  occurs  the  suffix  in ,  e.g.,  dd^god  ninnir- 

randa  (given  by  you),  which  is  the  same  as  the  Kannada 
suffix.  And  the  oblative  suffix  in  Tamil  is  also  in  or  il. 
The  Telugu  suffixes  for  the  third  case  are  cheta  and  its 
contraction  che,  and  for  the  fifth  case  valana  and 
kante.  The  suffix  for  the  social  or  conjunctive  case  in 
Tamil  is  odu  or  ndan ,  in  Kannada  odane  and  in  Telugu 
toda ,  or  id.  Some  scholars  connect  the  Telugu  toda 
with  the  Tamil  word  tola  which  means  a  companion  or 
friend  and  believe  that  the  radical  t  has  been  lost  in  the 
Tamil  and  Kannada  suffixes.  Other  suffixes  for  the 
third  case  in  Kannada  are  indam  and  inde.  In  Badaga 
the  suffix  is  end  and  in  Toda  edd. 

The  suffix  for  the  fourth  case  is  ku  in  Tamil,  ke  or 

ge  in  Kannada  and  ki  or  ku  in 
Telugu.  dod^So  Sotfsfc  ;  dodrf 


The  fourth  case. 


d  ) 


306  30&>. 

CO 


The  forms  are  foilnd 

o  o 


only  in  Old  Tamil  poetry,  Modern  Tamil  invariably 
inserting  the  inflexional  increment  attu  between  the 
base  and  tha  suffix  :  &  .  In  Kannada  no 

— •  6  -*  o 
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inflexional  increment  is  used.  In  Telugu  grammars 
hi  and  ku  are  mentioned  as  genitive  suffixes  and  hai  as 
the  dative  suffix  :  33or3oo3^  Ku  is  also  the  suflix  in 

Malayalam  and  ikka  or  ikki  in  the  Behistun  tablets  . 
3330^,  (to  thee). 


The  only  suffix  for  the  sixth  case  in  Kannada  is  a  : 

3)OCtfO,  30330,  w 33,  33’,  33  ,  33  , 

The  sixth  case.  mi  •  a-  i  4  4 

3003.  this  suffix  also  occurs  as 


the'genitive  of  personal  and  reflexive  pronouns  in  Tamil, 
Telugu  and  Tulu  :  33,  33,  33.;  33,  33o,  3o3  ;  (3)3,  33. 

As  stated  before,  oblique  bases  are  used  as  genitives  in 
Tamil  and  Telugu,  but  not  in  Kannada  :  3od3o^,  3^3. 

Another  suffix  common  to  Tamil  and  Kannada  is  a<lu  : 
«333o  «333o,  3330  33  3o,  333),  33  3o,  Kannada  has 

besides  the  forms  atu  and  attn  to  express  the  genitive  : 
3330  333o  ,  3330  333) ,  333o  333o .  Other  suffixes  given 

are  vdaiija  in  Tamil  and  yokka,  Id  and  Idpala  in  Telugu  : 
5O330303^aJ0,  tSiJO  doMr  ,  3i3d3^,  &5030dj0£30.  Ld  is, 


properly  speaking,  a  locative  suffix  corresponding  to  the 
Tamil  vl  and  the  Kannada  ol. 

The  suffixes  for  the  seventh  case  in  Kannada  are  ol 
__  ,  and  alii  which  correspond  to  ul 

e  sevent  case.  and  il  of  Tamil  and  Id  and  andu 

of  Telugu  :  3o3o3 39*  dod^aSooT*  30 ydjo^  ;  3o o3jo9*  3od 
309*  3ro^3dj0^  ;  3333d  3333^0*  3333oo3o3o.  Another 
suffix  in  Telugu  is  na  :  3jo3>f3. 

The  changes  that  nouns  undergo  in  the  vocative 

.  case  are  more  or  less  the  same  in 

lhe  vocative  case.  is  i ,  i  i  m  , 

Kannada,  lamil  and  Telugu. 

0330  033)3  033od£,  3^3  3^33  3^33^,  O3300C3  03300C03. 


In  the  plural  ira  is  the  suffix  in  Kannada,  ir  or  ir  in 
Tamil  and  ara  in  Telugu:  3?35F9d  3oy0d,  ^3,0* 
533^0*,  0330003d. 


Adjectives. 


In  the  Dravidian  languages  adjectives  are  not  com¬ 
pared.  They  are  prefixed  to  substantives  without  any 
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declensional  change.  Dr.  Caldwell’s  statement  that 
Dravidian  adjectives,  properly  so  called,  are  nouns  'of 
quality  or  relation,  which  acquire  the  signification  of 
adjectives  merely  by  being  prefixed  to  substantive 
nouns,  does  not  appear  to  be  quite  correct.  Tamil  and 
Kannada,  as  well  as  Telugu  to  some  extent,  possess 
words  which  are  as  much  entitled  to  be  called  adjectives’ 
as  good,  long,  short,  etc.,  are  in  English.  33  ^  3^ 

(goodness)  may  properly  be  called  a  noun  of  quality; 
but  as  soon  as  the  suffix  mai  or  me  (ness)  is  removed 
we  have  only  an  adjective  of  quality  3o*  3o*  (good). 

left.  The  word  that  is  prefixed  to  a  substantive  is  not 
3^  ^  3d^,  which  is  supposed  to  acquire  an  adjectival' 

meaning  as  soon  as  it  is  put  before  the  noun,  but  th£ 
primitive  3o*  3o*  from  which  33d  ^  3d^  is  derived. 

Exception  may  indeed  be  taken  to  the  so-called  adjec¬ 
tives  such  us  30JJ333S3  3  d  0  3 0 ^ O&S 3 ,  3£"33oo^?^  i  2?od 3 30 

odO,  3rs3ootfv  ;  3o$3o:co3,  which  are  merely  nouns  with 
the  relative  participles  ana  (Kannada  a  da  and  Telugu 
ayina)  and  ulla  affixed  to  them.  These  languages  form 
a  large  number  of  adjectives  in  this  way  owing  to  the 
paucity  of  adjectives  properly  so  called  in  them.  But 
no  manner  of  exception  can  be  taken  to  the  following 
list  of  adjectives  of  quality  which,  I  think,  have  every 
right  to  be  so  called.  It  is  noteworthy  that  all  of  them 
are  common  to  both  Tamil  and  Kannada. 


Tamil 

Kannada 

Tamil 

Kannada 

dvf 

ZiV 

a? 

S$)3o 

^/o3 

330 

330 

»do 

odo 

3(0* 

3(0* 

3»0 

3©o 

3o* 

£>eso 

eeso 

S3o 

£3o 

33o 

£3o 

30* 

too* 

3oo* 

3oo* 

£0»0 

£0«0 

3joo* 

5o;o* 

to 

to 

sdo 

CK 

a 

T 

iv* 

tv* 

sar 

Tamil  Kannada 

do4  do* 

dafir* 

do  tfo 

dy  o  tow' 

Among  Telugu  adjectives  may  be  mentioned  do, 
*g,  3)0,  d:>oa,  ,  1334. 

It  is  worthy  of  notice  that  the  changes  which  many 
of  these  adjectives  undergo  in  combination  are  almost 

the  same  in  Tamil  and  Kannada. 

(1)  Some  adjectives  lengthen  their  initial  letter 

before  vowels,  sometimes  before  consonants  also  : 

sdo  crodo*  —  5Dd:do%  _|_  ^do‘  —  Scdxdo*  ; 
sGoo  _|_  —  so^ddiD,  do*  odd  —  d^ddd.  ^d^  -j- 

(2)  Some  double  their  final  letter  before  vowels: 
ddo  ^do6  —  dy do",  ddo  dda*  —  di3do* ;  3do  _|- 

odd  — dy<dd  ;  _|_  ^do*  —  ^egdo*;  *efo  _|_  —  &3do\ 

Compare  Telugu  dd  ^eeo,  dyjs  d:d)- 

(3)  The  adjective  ddo  ddo  is  sometimes  altered 
into  s6^o  in  Tamil ;  the  same,  occurs  in  Kannada  also, 
the  phonetic  equivalent  of  s6^o  being  do.  ddoo tiAF 
ddood.^i" ;  sS^odjo^- dodd.  This  adjective  also  doubles 

its  final  letter  before  vowels:  ddo -j_  ^d^  —  di5 d^, 
ddo  -j_  dd  —  dt^d. 

(4)  Besides  being  used  exactly  as  they  stand  in 
the  above  list,  some  of  the  adjectives  take  the  suffix 
iya  :  sSocdo  doofo,  50ak  SOafo,  d&cfo  d&cfo,  &esacd:>  defscd:, 
SdcCo  ^dcfo,  d^cd:  ddofo. 


Tamil 

Kannada 

dw 

dw 

3xdc 

ddo 

ddo 

dtf 

dtf 

It  was  stated  before  that  oblique  bases  in  Tamil  and 
Telugu  bear  the  signification  of  genitives,  and  these  are 
frequently  used  as  adjectives,  sdu  In  Kannada, 

on  the  other  hand,  oblique  bases  are  not  used  indepen¬ 
dently,  and  only  genitives  are  used  as  adjectives  : 


1  and  2. 
Numerals. 


— The  numerals  corresponding  to  these  in 
Tamil,  Kannada  and  Telugu  are 
respectively  togo  gdod3 
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dock.  The  ?/  of  the  Tamil  tudo  and  3d:  in  com¬ 
bination  is  dropped  in  Kannada,  kdo  l>o\  kdodr  L>dFo, 
tudod?4  k^drv4,  tododo-^  IuzSjf  ;  23do  i5of,  ^dodo*  ^dFo4,' 

3dodo^  gd^F.  The  corresponding  Telugu  forms  for  i>o( 
ioZ$F o  IjZfv*  are  ^5  kScdo  ;  and  for  gdFO4,  szdo^do 
gdortodo  or  23d  »o.  In  both  Tamil. and  Kannada  the 

Q  • 

initial  of  kdo  ko\  ^do  go4,  is  lengthened  before  vowels  : 
todo  -j-  crudo4  —  Ldodo4,  ^o4  _|_  ^do*  —  Ldxdo4 ;  gdo  _|_ 

dodo  —  d»d^odo,  230*  ado  —  djd^do.  But  in  Tamil  it 
is  lengthened  even  before  consonants.  Lo^'sd  ; 

dio4^^  The  form  dda4  for  dddo  occurring 

in  combination,  is  peculiar  to  Kannada:  dder^do. 
Though  kdo  and  jjd4  have  r,  the  word  single,  derived 
from  the  same  root,  has  r. 

3  and  5. — The  words  for  these  in  the  three 
languages  mentioned  above  are  respectively  sixogo  dxoew 

dxocdo ;  sood:,  waJoo  or  ado,  octodo  or  ddo.  They  become 

d0J3  or  dx>  and  sd  or  wccfr4  or  d  in  combination.  dxo^oSo 
dxsdjs^o,  doodoo  dxsg/D  uo*  dx>sra33,  dxsdo4  dxadu4 
doortoco,  dooddo  dxod^o  "doodo.  sodoortr  sodjorto,  ddrk 

n  «J  -•  «J  >  © 

add  (5  days),  soda4  so  (or  waiy4)  do4  eooodortodo  or 

srtodo,  sotodo  o  (or  »dT)  dd^  daoo. 

The  Kannada  forms  dddo  and  dxoeso  without  nasals 
are  supposed  to  be  older  than  the  Tamil  gdodo  and 
dxogx  Compare  gdii^  with  «addx  But  in  the  Telugu 
dodo  the  nasal  occurs. 

4. — The  words  for  this  numeral  in  the  three 
languages  are  37)d^  ddoorto.  Though  the  present 

form  of  the  Tamil  numeral  does  not  show  the  radical  l 
as  those  of  the  other  languages,  the  form  exactly 

like  the  Kannada  one  occurs  in  Old  Tamil  poetry  :  doo4 

3)d^  s&dd  ;3U'j^dF  (Porunarattruppadai). 

rto  dOOdo^OO;  JTDO^O4  37)^  O4  doortodo;  37>©d0 

doodd.  In  Tamil  l  is  changed  into  n  before  m 
and  into  r  before  p. 
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6  and  7  —  These  numerals  are  the  same  in  the  three 
languages  except  for  the  substitution  of  d  for  l  in  the 
Telugu  numeral  for  7:  «ew  ^ 

The  initials  of  these  numerals  are  generally  shortened  m 
combination  and  their  u  is  sometimes  dropped.  eooAort?4 
©©odortv4,  eesodo4  wdro4  wesorddo,  e»)ddo  wesodd; 

cOO  do*  dO  do4,  dOOdO*  eLMjO4  ddOffodO,  e^COOwdO  dd^d. 

De  of  the  last  word  is  derived  from  edu  by  the  consonant 
and  initial  vowel  changing  their  places  as  is  usual  in 
Telugu. 

8  and  9—  The  numerals  corresponding  to  these  in 
the  three  languages  are  dew,  dddod ;  dddo  ^oco^ 
i-Ad^d.  The  Kannada  form  clearly  shows  the  radical  n. 

The  numeral  nine  is  a  compound  word  in  all  the 
Dravidian  languages — dotodo  (Malayalam),  dccooddo 

(Kodagu),  wcfsJJ  (Tulu).  It  will  be  seen  that  the 
Telugu  form  Jj^d^d  differs  from  all  the  others.  Its 
first  part  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  Kannada 
(90);  but  tom  of  Jj^d  is  supposed  to  be  connected 
with  tol  (before)  and  tom  of  AaowSo,  with  tondu  (nine). 
&a£o  &  is  thus  explained  as  the  number  before  ten  and 
iA oio^  as  nine  times  ten.  The  Tamil  word  for  90  is 
i^ewAeeo  and  for  900  ^jagucoodo.  The  first  part  of  these 

words,  tol ,  is  also  supposed  to  mean  before,  and  the 
words  are  explained  as  the  last  ten  before  a  hundred  and 
the  last  hundred  before  a  thousand.  This  is  indeed 
ingenious,  but  not  convincing.  The  Telugu  numeral 
dddod  also  looks  like  a  compound  word.  It  has  to  be 

stated  here  that  instead  of  the  usual  suffix  guru,  the 
Telugu  words  denoting  eight  and  nine  persons  have  the 
new  suffix  andru.  This  suffix  also  occurs  in  words 
denoting  18,  19,  20,  30,  40,  50,  60,  70,  80  and  90  per¬ 
sons  :  dp?  dctf  <$,  dra  o4  dea  o4  dddooao,,  dea  do  dpasa 

r  a  ©  c  ’  A  u  .  J  v>  oj  -* 

ddotod.  In  Tamil  t  following  n  is  changed  into  d. 
tod  dd  o4  tooddotoo4  ^jadoodo,,  3a©a»o  3oaota3a  ^jaotod. 

u  A  A  J'  n  -• 

10. — This  numeral  in  the  three  languages  is 
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d&.  SCdo*  do otoo4  dcfcrddo  or  ddorkod:*,.  In 

..  6 

combination  the  Tamil  numeral  becomes  dda  at  the  end 


of  words :  sdoddo  gdr&>  gd:)do,  jtdo  do  ;tdo  3o  doodO, 

— *  o  :*)  — • 

eon  do  des  2b  todotoo.  The  numeral  becomes  dor  .dor 

to  %J  - *  » 

ddor  in  the  three  languages  before  the  numbers  3  to  8, 

but  the  final  n  is  dropped  in  Kannada  and  Telugu' 
before  3  and  4.  It  is  dropped  before  3  even  in  Modern 
Tamil:  dordoxdo  dOdoxoo  ddodx/ocdo,  £0;rsdo  dojyaoo 

e&  f»  * 


ddo^rsoodo,  dod^odo  dod^do  ddodccodo  or  ddod^do,  do 
^jd«o  dO^Doo  ddo^rooo,  dod^coo  dod^wo  ddod^do»  dodwo^ 

dodeso^  ddodd«^oo.  In  Tamil  final  n  not  preceded  by  a 

single  short  vowel  is  elided  when  followed  by  another  n. 
Accordingly  dor  -f-  ;n>d^  becomes  dO;n>do^  The  same 


is  the  case  with  the  corresponding  Kannada  and  Telugu 
words,  though  the  Tamil  yule  is  not  known 4,0  Kannada 
and  Telugu  grammarians.  This  Tamil  rule  clearly 
explains  the  word  d^dcdi4  which  is  another  form  of  the 
Tamil  The  numeral  undergoes  no  change  in 

Kannada  and  Tamil  before  9  but  becomes  pan  or  pam 
in  Telugu.  dij^d:  di^oto^  dodxO^O.  It  becomes 

pan  before  2  in  the  three  languages,  but  before  1  it 
becomes  padin  in  Tamil,  pan  in  Kannada  and  padun 
in  Telugu :  d^docfo  dd^dd:  doc^ocfc  ;  dodjado  ddj^ock 
ddodJo5i3. 


The  three  languages  have  the  word  nuru  for  a 
hundred,  Telugu  having  also  ftn  additional  word  dod. 
There  is  further  an  indigenous  word  d^ooo  in  Telugu  for 
a  thousand,  the  other  languages  having  to  borrow  a 
word  from  Sanskrit.  The  word  in  Tamil  is  recode  and 


in  Kannada  jsx&do,  both  derived  from  the  Sanskrit  ddd,. 
The  Tamil  numerals  for  90  and  900  greatly  differ  from 
the  corresponding  ones  of  the  other  two  languages : 
ijso  1030^  Jjaotod  ;  3j3V"sc0xjo 

jisew.  The  suffixes  for  ordinals  in  the  three  languages 
are  respectively  wo  wdcfo  wd  .  •sdoaDO  todddcck  dodd, 
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eoctdo  cckSaJo  wocorid.  wo  stands  for  wrfc) o  from  wrb  to 
become.  Similarly  am  stands  for  wrt  from  wrto  to 
become.  The  origin  of  the  Kannada  suffix  w3c&  is  not, 
however,  clear.  I  venture  to  think  that  it  is  identical 
with  the  Tamil  particle  of  similarity  and  means 

tike  or  of  the  measure  of. 

Pronouns. 

Philologists  are  of  opinion  that  pronouns. afford  the 
most  conclusive  evidence  of  the  relationship  between 
languages,  as,  of  all  words  in  a  language,  they  appear 
to  possess  the  greatest  amount  of  tenacity  and  perma¬ 
nence.  In  the  Indo-European  languages  the  base  of  the 
oblique  cases  of  pronouns  is  different  from  the  base  of 
the  nominatiye.  Such  is  not  the  case  in  the  Dravidian 
languages.  The  table  iu  the  next  page  exhibits  the 
general  similarity  of  the  personal  and  reflexive  pro¬ 
nouns  in  Tamil,  Kannada  and  Telugu. 


Nominative  Oblique  Dative  Genitive  Genitive  with  adu 

base  with  a  or  adi 
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The  forms  of  the  reflexive  pronoun  are  nearly  the 
same  in  all  the  three  languages.  But  there  are  some 
points  of  difference  with  regard  to  the  personal  pronouns 
of  the  first  and  second  .persons  which  have  to  be  noticed. 
The  initial  y  of  the  Tamil  pronoun  of  the  first  person  does 
not  occur  in  Kannada  and  Telugu.  There  are,  besides, 
several  words  in  Tamil  which  are  supposed  to  be  more 
correct  with  an  intitial  y  than  without  it,  e.g ., 

cctoock,  caroo*.  The  Kannada- pronoun  of  the 

second  person  singular  has  retained  the  radical  n  which 
the  Tamil  pronoun  has  lost.  Although  the  plurals  of 
the  Tamil  pronoun  of  the  second  person  end  in  r,  in  the 
Modern  Tamil  plural  we  clearly  see  the  form  nim 

which  is  identical  with  the  Kannada  plural.  Tamil  shares 
with  Brahui  the  peculiarity  of  using  num  for  the  second 
person  plural, ‘though  Kannada  and  Malayalam  use  nim. 
The  doubling  of  n  and  m  seen  in  some  of  the  Kannada 
genitives  also  occurs  in  Modern  Tamil.  The  form  ninna 
occurs  in  Old  Tamil  poetry,  e.g.,  dd^  ^d^ocad^cSd^ 

( Tiruchchandaviruttam ,  verse  5).  The  change  of  a 
into  e  in  the  Telugu  pronouns  of  the  first  person  has  to 
be  regarded  as  dialectic.  Another  peculiarity  in  Telugu 
is  that  while  the  other  languages  shorten  the  vowel  of 
the  nominative  in  the  oblique  cases  of  the  pronouns  of 
the  first  and  second  persons,  it  retains  the  long  vowel  of 
the  nominative  in  all  oblique  cases  except  the  second, 
e.g.,  aus:,  d3?t^3,  do^dod  ;  dd:  r,  «2:d::F,  dd:  «r, 

did^r.  A  third  peculiarity  is  the  substitution  of  m 
for  the  initial  n  of  the  pronouns  in  the  plural.  A 
fourth  is  the  absence  of  genitive  pronouns  ending  in  a 
except  3d,  3d:  and  dod,  and  the  substitution  for  them 
.of  the  oblique  bases  of  the  pronouns. 

In  all  the  languages  tan  is  used  as  an  honorific 
pronbun  of  the  second  person.  The  double  plurals 

do^doo  also  occur  in  them. 

In  most  of  the  Dravidian  languages,  are  used,  as 
stated  before,  two  different  forms  of  the  plural  of  the 

6* 
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personal  pronoun  of  the  first  person,  the  one  inclusive 
and  the  other  exclusive  of  the  person  addressed — 

Tamil  Malay  at  am  Telugu 

Inclusive  ....  atoo,  ;37>o  »tdo  doddoo 

Exclusive  ....  jysortv* 

Some  scholars  doubt  whether  this  peculiarity  is  ah 
originally  Dravidian  feature,  not  only  because  it  is 
not  found  in  Gondi,  Brahul  and  several  minor  dialects 
of  the  Dravidian  group,  but  also  because  it  is  founcl  in 
languages  outside  that  group  such  as  Mahrathi,  Guja¬ 
rati,  etc.  :  Gujarati — ame  (we),  apane  (we  and  you)"; 
Mahrathi — dmhl  (we),  dpan  (we  and  you).  It  is 
believed  that  Kannada,  too,  does  not  possess  this  feature. 
I  think  Kannada  does  possess  two  forms  of  the  plural  of 
the  personal  pronoun  of  the  first  person  just  like  its 
sister  languages  of  Southern  India.  And  ’this  not  only 
in  the  Old  language  but  also  in  the  Modern. 

Old  Kannada  Modern  Kannada 

Inclusive  ....  wo 

Exclusive  ....  ;37>d)rttfo 

In  the  instance  W7>ctozSo 

given  under  sutra  229  of  the  Sabdamanidarpana ,  the 
subject  wo,  which  is  understood,  is  clearly  inclusive. 
It  is  very  rarely  that  sdo  is  used  in  Old  Kannada. 

Another  table  showing  the  similarity  of  the 
demonstrative  and  interrogative  pronouns  and  adjectives 
in  the  three  languages  is  given  in  the  following  pages. 


Remote  Demonstrative  Proximate  Demonstrative 
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Intermediate  Demonstrative  Interrogative 
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The  Tamil  and  Kannada  forms  are  almost  indenti¬ 
on.  The  initial  y  of  the  Tamil  interrogates  is  dropped 
in  Old  Kannada  but  retained  in  Modern  Kannada.  We 
thus  see  that  the  Tamil  forms  with  yd  are  colloquial  in 
Kannada  and  the  Kannada  dr  is  colloquial  in  Tamil. 
The  Kannada  and  Telugu  demonstrative  adjectives  are 
merely  lengthened  forms  of  the  Tamil  ones.  The  forms 
^racJo,  etc.,  in  Telugu  are,  as  stated  before,  the 

result  of  the  peculiar  dialectic  changes  in  that  language. 
Another  peculiarity,  also  mentioned  before,  is  the 
absence  of  the  feminine  singular  in  Telugu  and  the  use 
of  the  neuter  singular  instead.  Telugu  does  not  possess 
intermediate  demonstratives.  Its  interrogatives  closely 
resemble  the  Tamil  ones  beginning  with  e.  The  Telugu 
adverbs  »o&>,  2ock(  ^ock,  though  identical  in  form  with 

the  Kannada  ones  given  in  the  table,  do  not  convey 
the  same  meaning  :  they  are  adverbs  of  place,  and  not 
of  time  as  in  Kannada.  The  adverbs  in  Telugu  corres¬ 
ponding  to  the  Kannada  ones  are  appndu  ( appoludu , 
dpoltu ),  ippvdu  and  eppudu.  One  more  set  of  words 
may  be  added  which  is  similar  in  the  three  languages, 
only  there  is  an  interchange  of  t  and  n  in  the  Tamil 
words : 


Tamil 

Kannada 

Telugu 


Remote 

Demonstrative. 

. 

. 


Proximate 

Demonstrative. 

•2333 

2o3 


Interrogative. 

-*  <3 


Kannada  and  Telugu  have  also  honorific  demon¬ 
strative  pronouns,  both  masculine  and  feminine,  which 
are  not  found  in  Tamil : 


Remote. 

Kannada — 

Masculine  ....  w3o 
Feminine  .... 

Telugu — 

Masculine.... 
Feminine  .... 


Proximate. 
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Kannada  has  no  forms  corresponding  to  the  Telugu  time, 
ti'pe,  ime ,  ipe ,  nor  has  Telugu  any  forms  corresponding  to 
the  Kannada  intermediate  crua3o  and  crui#  Telugu  has, 
however,  the  interrogative  honorific  forms  c£>  cto 
szSo  which  are  not  found  in  Kannada.  The 
honorific  pronouns  in  Kannada  have  plurals  &3ortv*' 
«sc&o\  but  not  those  in  Telugu.  The  Kannada  forms 
corresponding  to  the  Telugu  "2oc3ew,  oDcdew  ^nd 

gjd o3ew  are  respectively  watoo‘,  zauo6,  muo*  and  3ou>o\ 

It  may  be  added  here  that  udu  the  intermediate 
demonstrative  in  Kannada  and  Tamil,  is  the  proxi¬ 
mate  demonstrative  in  Tulu. 

Verbs. 

A  comparison  of  Tamil  and  Kannada  under  this 

^  head  reveals  remarkable  coincid- 

xCoots.  •'l-i  •  j  i  i 

ences,  as  will  appear  m  the  sequel, 

amounting,  in  most  cases,  to  perfect  identity,  in  the 
roots,  personal  terminations  and  the  formation  of  the 
different  tenses,  moods  and  participles.  The  same 
cannot  be  said  of  the  Telugu  language.  Of  the  four 
cultivated  languages  of  the  South,  the  farthest  removed 
from  each  other  are  Tamil  and  Telugu.  It  is  true  that 
many  of  the  verbal  roots  and  forms  in  both  these 
languages  are  similar,  but  they  are  often  so  disguised 
by  inflexional  and  dialectic  changes  peculiar  to  Telugu 
that  the  similarity  does  not  easily  reveal  itself. 
Unlike  the  roots  in  Tamil  and  Kannada,  many  of  which 
end  in  consonants,  the  roots  in  Telugu  always  end  in 
vowels.  The  number  of  Telugu  roots  which  are  identi¬ 
cal  with  those  in  Tamil  are  far  fewer  in  number  than 
those  in  Kannada.  The  same  remark  applies  to  roots 
in  Telugu  whose  identity  is  disguised  by  dialectic  and 
other  changes.  I  give  in  the  following  pages  lists  of 
roots  which  are-common  either  to  all  the  three  languages 
some  or  to  only  any  two  of  them,  as  well  as  of  those  which 
have  undergone  change  in  one  or  two  languages  : — 
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Boots  common  to  Tamil ,  Kannada  and  Telugu. 
v$WO  ,  dWO  ,  dOtfcj,  WC$0,  oXC^f  doSOODCSO,  t^, 

eeso,  dd^,  do^eso,  wocso,  3rto,  d^oo,  3odooA,  3rto, 
syodo,  drceso,  ddo. 


Tamil  roots  and  those  corresponding  to  them  in  Kannada  and 
Telugu  that  have  undergone  change. 


dd 

dd 

dddo 

3od^ 

djod 

ioadctfoo 

ddoorto 

tod 

dtforlo 

zy^cdoo 
ddoc  3o 

»<% 

geoO 

wd 

«od 

troaioo 

djdodo 

rf^o4 

ti^do 

dood^ 

dood 

dooodo 

3do 

30* 

dtso^ 

d^ao 

dadoo 

tOOO 

SO4 

3es 

des3 

desdo 

WCTDOir1 

wdcOr4 

wddoo 

toea*4 

tO^fdo 

oodo 

&cfo* 

dad4 

d^aJoo 

ecoO 

wo* 

codo 

»woodo 

ewo 

A 

wdo 

Q 

s^/orto4 

sS/ortdo 

£>deso 

dd^so 

daeso 

3D 

dD 

ddb, 

ti 

does 

does3 

doesdo 

1 

Boots  common  to  Tamil  and  Telugu. 

3dd) 

3C$d) 

£r 

vSdo 

&/3SS0 

303O0 

eoo‘ 

■eodo 

e?do^ 

odod) 

d*r 

d»do 

«*S. 

d^aJoo 

do^odo 

doo^cdo 

3/oc  °* 

qg/o^oo 

esodoOo 

eododo 

doa 

dodaJoo 

do^atf 

do  (Ctfoo* 

3DCS0 

dDeso 

Tamil  roots  and  those  corresponding  to  them  in  Telugu 
that  have  undergone  change. 


dctoo 

3t 

dCSJ^dCCSO 

dooc^orto 


douOO^ 

wdocdoo 


s?do 


Li 


3d: 
dcsd^eso 

do  o  do  c  do 


t?do 

djW4 

30$0 

»eco‘ 

agi 

3Rf 


G7t) 

djado 

3o^$o 

ttdco 

3^ 

3docoo 


ftoote  common  to  Kannada  and  Telugu. 
d)^,  30orto,  d/ocso,  docso,  dessS,  »doSo,  t?oi>&o,  doooD^do, 

*  In  this  and  the  succeeding  Telugu  roots  the  final  u  is  merely 
enunciative.  As  stated  before,  Telugu  roots  invariably  end  in  a  vowel. 
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woUi.  Sdcrti,  &/?©5f  djsoorti,  wedi,  Sdcrti,  dodi,* 
dsi,,  didiiSi,  ctocsi,  wdidii,  d(OTdi,  dioidi,  3rtioi, 
cta^cdi,  *jD(cdi,  didoi,  socrti. 


Kannada  roots  and  those  corresponding  to  them  in  Telugu 
that  have  undergone  change. 


dr 

wdi 

d37€9»4 

diTdi 

SjXOi4 

3jv^o3ii 

dov‘ 

oOOi 

323,(35 

w 

3d, (33 

w 

dv»i6 

d'Oidi 

ddi 

rf^di 

dcoo4 

ddoi 

wdo4 

WdOi 

d/ies* 

d/cdi 

wvddi 

woddi 

do4 

doi  di 

<*>  * 

WOiSi 

3di  r 

ddi^ 

Tin u* 

dddi 

we£ 

c2C£i7t) 

d^itfddi 

dtii  tf^odi 

Otdi 

d<di 

did 

djdidi 

W23,tfdi 

w 

W23,^odi 

u5 

dJDcSi 

dJT'Si 

3C3iodi 

3esidii 

3?0‘ 

3003 

3fDiSi 

3diSi 

Boots  common  to  Tamil  and  Kannada. 

Or  57)  r§fi?  dj3?  23/S  57)r3*‘  57>CCi‘  CTOf?4  dO4  SO4  diO4,  ^J5C‘ 
Sdo4,  5c xd\  Sjiv4,  3DV<1  t?v4)  «o4?  a3esit  crucsi,  £CS5?  dxccn,  sdcsi 
4tcs)  wed  ’si<x0  2330  3e&  eoc‘  wrti  sgrb  dirti  ed^rti  37>crti 
d)d  Sid  diid,  sd,  did,  sdf  wdi?  erodi,  ddi,  szck  ddi,  5ioddi 
drodi,  5535,,  cnsd5,,sl/s(d5i  ddi,  dodi,  dii35_,  diid,  Sid  diitf,  3r 
dr  o*r  3tf  3etf  dcdi  wo  wd.o4  ddio4  edo4  djido4  wdo‘ 

9  9  9  f  19  9  9  9  9 

crodo4,  eoc4t  dioo4,  3<?o4,  Sivo1,  djao‘,  dad4,  ^jiod4,  doctf:4,  d^v4 
5d,  dd,  2d,  WcJ,  JfciCOirti,  2§/o(C04,  CA)<?4,  5v4)  CAiOiV4,  4^C°‘,  ^°* 
zro o4,  4^C°\  35i6,  ^5S56,  37*o4,  diesirti,  diieai,  3j205,  d^csi,  &c3 
3i3i.  3orti  23-5  efOrti,  dti5,.  2335,  30  diSe?4  Z&Z7*  WOcdi  diiodi 
Sid  Sd  dicrti  3PV4  wrto4 

it  t  '  i  • 


Tamil  roots  and  those  corresponding  to  them  in  Kannada 
that  have  undergone  change. 


do 

d  o 

d(co4 

d^w4 

d< 

dc 

d(V4 

d^v4 

~C 

ddi 

ddi 

ddo4 

ddo4 

dddi 

dxdi 

ddi 

do4 

dSid 

dSi4 

0-35^ 

d3i_. 

3jD(C0i‘ 

3J5£ 

_p 

ddi4 

^coiodi 

d;OiA 

d^3i 

d^di 

wd 

dcd^ 

dcd 

crua^cOidi 

cnjj^di 

dcJ 

dc3 

orcco4 

d  Dco‘ 

^0^ 

30^) 

*  This  and  the  following  in  Modern  Kannada. 
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S3 

SS 

s» 

S©3 

dd3 

*d3 

djjd3 

S:d3 

3>3d3 

S:d3 

S3  33_, 

djoo 

S3  0 

‘  sg/DO 

2&0 

d/3d 

53d 

3303V* 

S303V‘ 

d£o 

d33_, 

dtf 

d(od3 

d(d3 

’dj?(od3 

3j3(d3 

csrsorfo 

torsrb 

SO' 

Sd 

•3d3oS3 

3d3fi3 

^OloCJi 

2§/3d3F 

tocwrto 

^W34 

d3£OJ3 

d3^ 

30od3 

3d3F 

d03rt3 

3?d3F 

^essSjOi 

4^C5S3d3 

izd^ 

3d 

3"0O4 

d£o‘ 

«w% 

tod 

sd 

dd 

3-4 

d30 

adj 

3d 

•S«& 

d©3 

«<*S 

S3 

djDd 

aaij 

Sd3 

sd* 

5d 

*4 

3d 

23^ 

^/od 

crud? 

tod 

s?0 

sd 

3C* 

Sd 

%0 

4^3 

33© 

djscd 

ev 

zs^n 

dj?rt 

so 

sd 

SVc7l3 

dvr(3 

330 

djsd 

d33cacrl3 

cwj3U/^3 

d3C03o7l3 

wCcrt> 

d(rt3 

to^3 

toOd3 

© 

53g3 

CT0C£orl3 

S3  od3 

to©rto 

d3d3  rh 

*c 

303  33_, 

3d3e* 

S(7t> 

z&ov* 

s&tdv* 

3^d3 

Si3d3 

d/^33 

4/SS3 

»C33 

©OS3 

33U3j 

S3td3.d 

3X04 

3X0* 

Sj^O4 

djD(0‘ 

do4 

So* 

do4 

da4 

SjDfO4 

Sj^o4 

203  d^ 

Sd 

33V»ort3 

djovrt  3 

30 

sd 

33dorl3 

d^/Ddrfo 

3303ofl3 

S3S3F 

3^3 

d^033‘ 

3rt 

S*DU3, 

?TDcU3 

3d) 

3d) 

3C?3d7i©3 

3ddJ2d3 

3d^ 

Sd 

sodu 

30d 

33 

3S 

sed 

0»©$ 

SO 

croO 

$?d©3 

dd©3 

Sd©3 

SdC53 

CA3d©3 

todC53 

C0)V©3 

toV©3 

S3Cd^ 

Sjd©3 

djofd: 

et 

dj3^C53 

crudd) 

todd) 

6CS353d 

*©353 

3d536 

3Xrt3 

3^353 

3o3J^3 

CA3C33 

CA)CO* 
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acfoo* 

t&too* 

WHO* 

a 

S3 

SoCfo 

C3 

W  u 


Sd:  rto 

S3W. 

The  same  roots  have  in  some  cases  acquired  different 
meaniugs  in  one  or  other  of  the  three  languages.  Thus, 
the  root  once  meant  to  see  or  study  in  all  the 

languages  as  is  indicated  by  the  words  for  a  Brahman 
sjdsjdfe*  in  Tamil,  ^Ddro  in  Kannada  and  wd<25<c&  in 

Telugu,  which,  mean  “  one  who  sees  or  studies  (the 
Vedas).”  In  Tamil  the  original  meaning  of  the  root,,  to 
see,  is  still  retained ;  in  Kannada  it  now  means  to  look 
for,  and  in  Telugu  the  root  has  lost  the  original  meaning 
altogether,  though  the  verbal  noun  srodod  corresponding 

to  the  Tamil  sdz means  sight  or  glance.  The  Tamil 
root  means  to  shine,  but  the  corresponding  roots 
irio‘  in  Kannada  and  irtcfc  in  Telugu,  mean  to  blame. 
Again,  in  Tamil  means  to  take  place,  but  the 

corresponding  in  Kannada  and  in  Telugu 

mean  to  be  famous.  drF  in  Kannada  and  dra>  in  Telugu 
mean  to  bring  forth,  as  cattle  and  other  beasts,  but  in 
Tamil  it  is  used  in  connection  with  human  beings  also. 
Further,  Telugu  possesses  two  roots,  wdrte  and  ado,  to 

express  the  senses  of  asking  and  listening,  but  Tamil 
and  Kannada  have  only  one  root  ££7*  to  express  both 

the  senses.  As  an  instance  of  specialisation  may  be 
given  the  distinction  made  in  Tamil  with  regard  to  the 
meaning  of  the  three  synonymous  roots,  dr,  3D,  (to 

give),  which  is  not  found  in  Kannada.  Sutra  448*  of  the 
Tamil  Grammar  Nanniil  says  that  of  the  three  roots  dr, 
3D,  gjxto,  dr  is  to  be  used  by  an  inferior  to  a  superior 
when  asking  for  something,  sd  by  an  equal  to  an  equal, 
and  gjzdo  by  a  superior  to  an  inferior. 

*  dr  3D  gjzcbzjzb 
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The  system  of  conjugation  in  these  languages  is 

remarkably  simple.  In  fact,  there 
Pronominal  terraina-  -s  onjy  one  conjugation,  as  most 

tlons‘  of  the  trivial  changes  that  are 

observed  are  merely  euphonic,  and  not  of  sufficient  im¬ 
portance  to  constitute  different  conjugations.  There 
are  only  four  moods,  namely,  the  indicative,  the  im¬ 
perative,  the  infinitive  and  the  negative.  The  similarity 
of  (fhe  pronominal  terminations  in  the  three  languages  is 
shown  in  the  following  table  ; — 


1st  Person 

2nd  Person 

3rd  Person 

Singular 

Plural 

Singular 

Plural 

Masculine 

Singular 

1  Feminine 

Singular 

Neuter 

Singular 

Epicene 

Plural 

Neuter 

Plural 

Tamil 

Kannada 

Telugu 

AW 

•:r 

o  0 

i 

CD 

2 

20* 

dtO‘ 

«F 

ev* 

w* 

edD 

esD 

<3 

3d 

eo* 

wo4 

AW 

Ao 

vox* 

CD 

s?o* 

C?F 

crodD 

3D 

00* 

CODd) 

3D 

ODD 

OD 

cdD 

OD 

ed 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  Tamil  and  Kannada  termi¬ 
nations  are  nearly  identical  and  that  the  Telugu  termi¬ 
nations  show  only  a  slight  similarity.  Only  the  shorter 
forms  of  the  Tamil  suffixes  are  generally  used  in  Old 
Kannada,  but  both  the  forms  occur  in  Modern  Kannada, 
the  shorter  in  the  past  and  future  tenses,  and  the  longer, 
i  in  the  present,  the  only  exception  being  the  suffix 

The  longer  suffix  sr  also  occurs  rarely  in  Old  Kannada 
poetry,  e.g.,  od  3o£o  ( Kabbigarakdva ,  317). 

But  other  longer  forms  such  as  wr  and  wo*  are  very 
common  in  ancient  Kannada  inscriptions,  as  also  the 
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forms  Lr  and  Lo4  which  also  occur  in  Tamil.  The 

* 

shorter  form  u?  or  IjO  for  the  usual  wf  or  wo  of  the  third 


person  masculine  singular  is  also  frequently  used  in  Old 
Kannada  poetry.  The  termination  for  the  first  person 
singular  in  Kannada  is  really  oDf,  but,  as  stated  before, 
the  final  n  is  changed  into  a  bindu ,  so  that  the  singular 
and  plural  suffixes  assume  the  same  form,  and  we  have 
to  find  out  from  the  context  whether  *ao  is  singular  or 

plural.  The  Tamil  suffixes  for  the  neuter  singular  and 
plural,  as  given  in  the  table,  are  wck  and  w,  wd,  »  is 

only  a  shortened  form  of  and  n  of  may  be  looked 
upon  as  a  euphanised  form  of  v ,  so  that  wd  is  identical 


with  Ww  (the  Malayalain  neuter  plural)  or  the 

neuter  plural.  We  thus  see  that  Tamil  and  Telugu  use 
for  the  neuter  suffixes  the  remote  forms  and 


tenses. 


w«3,  while  Kannada  uses  the  intermediate  forms  crnd)  :rod). 

The  formation  of  the  past  and  future  tenses  is 

mostly  the  same  in  Tamil  and 
The  past  and  future  Kannada.  Not  only  are  the  tern- 

poral  particles  the  same,  namely, 
t  or  d  for  the  preterite  and  v ,  p  or  b  for  the  future,  but 
also  the  changes  that  these  particles  undergo. 

Preterite :  *fa3o^F,  £08^0 ;  dea^F,  ;  Sod^F, 

3odo ;  pf  o. 

o x  o 

Future:  tfcdyr  ;  ^dod^F,  ?dro;  st^f 


5*3 etf  o. 
to 


A  few  of  the  peculiarities  common  to  both  the 
languages  in  the  formation  of  the  past  tense  may  be 


noticed  here : — 

(1)  Some  verbs  form  their  preterite  by  the 

reduplication  of  their  final  consonants. 

^15DF  gy  O  ;  Z&tt  F  sS/33?  O  ;  O.  But  O 

id  u:  do  CJ)  — *  *'* 

(2)  Some  shorten  their  initials  when  the  sign  of 

the  past  tense  is  affixed. 

ZTZ,  doGTDF,  doGJek  .  £37),  wodo,  UOGfcGfo. 
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£oc #odc  3.codd3 ;  3*©£,  ;3-©ocbd3  ;  ^C, 

s3o ddo.y^,  ricd:>do. 

The  rapts  t^o4  and  wo4  wo4  shorten  their 

initials  in  Kannada  but  not  in  Tamil :  Opo,  ; 

eij  o,  «c3*?td  r 

"  Cm  ® 

(o)  Some  change  the  temporal  particle' d  into  d 
and  other  letters. 

CfOOCTcE’,  CTDCdO;  ^oaDe",  SO  do  ;  ^JDCdOF,  oJDOdO. 
25013^5  r,  O  ;  2§57>,F,  cg/g^O  ;  33,0. 

fc»  7  ^  O  o 

In  &c;3ir,  3-sodo ;  £odo  ;  «3|r,  dodo— nd  or 

the  Kannada  verbs  is.  as  stated  before,  the  phonetic 
equivalent  of  the  Tamil  nr  ;  in  S3‘sa4d'3j^",  ui'w^o ;  £>co3o 
cji>r,  o  ;  sc3ocrz)g",  Sc3do — a  nasal  is  inserted  in  the 
Tamil  verbs  ;  and  in  5®g§*,  the 

concurrent  consonants  of  the  Tamil  verbs  are  euphoni-* 
cally  changed  according  to  the  phonetic  rules  of  that 
language,  while  those  of  the  Kannada  verbs  undergo 
no  change. 

Another  temporal  particle  used  for  forming  the 
past  tense  in  all  the  three  languages  is  i,  which  is 
followed  by  d  in  Kannada  and  n  in  Tamil  and  Telugu. 
Z37>&do,  snx&yafr,  sjodaoc  do.  This  is  the  only  particle 

in  Telugu,  while  Tamil  and  Kannada  have  the  two 
particles  i  and  d.  In  d^&do  i  is  the  sign  of  the  past 

tense  and  d  which  follows,  though  an  old  sign  of  the 
preterite,  is  supposed  to  be  used  here  for  preventing 
hiatus,  just  like  n  in  Tamil.  In°  classical  Tamil  occur 
the  verbs  ^ocjoo  and  tfcfoo  o  ( tScdoo,  and  o\  as  the 

CD  Q  \  Cm  CD  / 

singular  and  plural  of  the  first  person  not  only  in  the 
past  tense  but  also  in  the  future.  There  is  likewise 
another  form  of  the  past  tense  ssudd:  in  Telugu  which 

does  not  show  the  temporal  particle  i,  but  the  plural 
33D&e>  shows  it  clearly.  In  Telugu  grammars  e  also  is 
given  as  a  sign  of  the  preterite. 

As  stated  before,  the  future  tense  is  mostly  alike 
in  Tamil  and  Kannada.  But  one  or  two  peculiarities 
in  Tamil  may  be  noted  here.  Classical  Tamil  has,  as  a 
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sign  of  the  future  tense,  &  or  rfc  for  the  first  person 
singular  and  3oo  or  rb o  for  the  first  person  plural :  tfaJw , 
Kannada,  too,  possesses  the  suffix  3x>  or  rtoo, 
which  is,  however,  used  not  in  the  first  person  but  in 
the  third  person  singular  and  plural  of  all  the  three 
genders.  »3o,  edo,  wdo*,  3drt>o.  It 

has  further  to  be  noted  that  Tamil  does  not  form  its 
third  person  neuter  singular  by  affixing  the  temporal 
particles  v,  p  or  b ,  but  has  to  borrow  the  aorist  future 
in  croo  which  also  serves  as  the  future  relative  partici¬ 
ple.  Thus,  instead  of  it  uses  the  form  ddoo.  In 

this  respect  Kannada  is  more  regular  since  it  uses  th& 
form  tos&FCb  or  containing  the  temporal  particle 

p  or  v.  In  Telugu  the  future  tense  is  formed  not  by 
affixing  any  temporal  particle  but  by  the  use  of  the 
auxiliary  verb  doorto :  rto3o,  I  shall  strike; 

we  shall  strike.  There  is,  however9.a  peculiar  tense 
in  Telugu  known  as  corresponding  to  the 

present  indefinite,  which  is  used  to  express  what  is  true 
at  all  times.  This  may  be  taken  as  another  future 
tense.  In  this  the  third  person  neuter  singular  is 
formed  by  adding  the  suffix  do  to  the  root :  tS^oJoodo, 

w^)do.  And  this  form  corresponds  to  the  Tamil  neuter 
singular  in  urn — tfafco^o,  wrtoo. 

There  does  not  appear  to  be  a  proper  present  tense 

in  the  Dravidian  dialects.  For- 
The  present  tense.  merJy  Tamil  had  only  the  past 

and  future  tenses  and  no  present  tense.  The  oldest 
grammar  of  the  Tamil  language,  T olkdppiijam ,  does 
not  mention  it,  and  it  is  only  the  later  grammar 
N annul  of  the  12th  century,  that  gives  the  suffixes 
d^o  and  dew  for  the  present  tense.  The  suffix  in 

Old  Kannada  is  dd  and  in  Modem  Kannada  c or 

cro^.  And  the  suffix  in  Telugu  is  ero 

3oD ;  rtaJ^sSo  rtcdw,;#,^ ; 

From  the  Telugu  form  we  see  that  the  present  tense  in 
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that  language  is  formed  by  adding  the  substantive  verb 
crojuT)  d)  to  the  present  verbal  participle  of  the 

verb  to  do.  The  same  is  the  case  with  the  Aryan 

vernaculars  of  the  Ncyrth.  The  Bengali  present  tense 
is  made  up  of  the  present  participle  $03?  and  the 

substantive  verb  wd.  The  Kannada,  suffixes  are  quite 
different  from  those  of  Tamil,  but  the  Modern  Kannada 
suffix  croi  is  similar  to  the  Telugu  suffix  crodo,  the  collo¬ 
quial  form  of  which  is  crc$o.  The  form  rtcfoOji  ^3  of 
Modern  Kannada  is  a  corruption  of  which  is 

even  now  heard  in  some  parts  of  the  Kannada  country, 
and  is  madei  up  of  the  present  verbal  partici¬ 
ple  or  rtotoo.i  and  the  substantive  verb 

exactly  like  the  Telugu  form.  Similarly  the  correct 
forms  for  the  third  person  singular,  masculine  and 
feminine,  are  and  which  stand  for 

_j_  eaoUi  and  -j_  waStfo.  In  the  same 

manner  the  Old  Kannada  form  is  corrupted  into 

gd  which  is  compounded  of  the  past  verbal  partici¬ 
ple  gd^  and  the  verb  waSso.  Similarly  _p 

»ago,  so  that  the  temporal  particle  has  to  be  taken  as  wd 
or  ed  and  not  as  dd  as  given  in  the  grammars.  We 

thus  see  that  the  present  tense  in  Kannada  is  formed  by 
annexing  the  verbs  or  («do)  to  the  present  and 
past  verbal  participles  :  (^doaaSo  or  3do3a»o), 

(gdrago).  In.  &c&ddo  d  is  used  to  prevent  hiatus 

as  is  the  case  in  the  past  tense  $.£&do.  The  final  e  was 
subsequently  added  either  as  a  mark  of  emphasis  or  as 
a  help  to  enunciation.*  More  probably  it  was  used  as  a 
mark  of  distinction  between  the  present  and  the  contin- 
gent  forms.  This  e  is  not  found  in  Tamil  and  Telugu. 
In  Tamil  the  present  tense  is  very  seldom  seen  in  early 
poetical  works  and  has  never  been  found  in  old  inscrip¬ 
tions,  thus  showing  that  it  is  of  recent  origin.  This 
probably  accounts  for  the  unusual  fact  th&t  Tamil  and 
Kannada  which  agree  so  closely  in  the  formation  of  the 
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past  and  future  tenses  differ  so  widely  in  the  formation 
of  the  present  tense.  .The  so-called  present  tense  in 
these  languages  is  really  an  imperfect  tense.  It  may 
also  be  added  here  that  unlike  Tamil,  Kannada  and 
Telugu  possess  a  contingent  future :  e&odjod:  wacdjssu 

y&cdrodo  ^d^do ; 


The  negative  mood  or  voice  forms,  as  stated  before, 

.  _  one  of  the  distinctive  features,  of 

e  negative  moo  .  Dravidian  family  of  langua¬ 

ges.  Tamil  and  Kannada  are  in  perfect  agreement  in 
tbe  formation  of  this  mood,  both  of  them  annexing  the 
pronominal  suffixes  directly  to  the  verbal  theme  :  ^jsd^r 
S:do ;  3o8o.o  ;  orocror  to^do ;  tfato.d:  3aJo  di. 

t  b  u  t) 

In  Telugu,  however,  a,  the  negative  particle,  is  inserted 
between  the  root  and  the  termination,  d^cdodo  d^cfod*) ; 

d^cd:^)  d^cfcdo ;  d^cdocdo  d^cdod:.  The  same  is  the  case 


in  tbe  other  languages  also  as  is  evidenced  by  the  forms 
eeeodjoc^  eeeodod ;  eeeozdrod  eefocd^d,  corresponding-  to 

the  Telugu  forms  d^cd:S  d^cdod ;  only  the  negative  parti¬ 
cle  is  a  in  Kannada  as  in  Telugu,  and  a  in  Tamil.  But5 
in  very  early  Kannada  the  particle  a,  too,  occurs  as  in 
Tamil,  e.g .,  The  particles  are  also  clearly  seen 

in  the  negative  abstract  nouns  3cdj^d^  iodOjSfo  d^cd:<a). 

The  negative  particle  a  may  probably  be  a  contraction 
of  al  and  in  this  form  it  occurs  in  the  imperative  mood 
in  Old  Tamil  and  Kannada  poetry  :  dcdOrOa* 
dort3do\  3cdo.©  ,  ;  addo 

0  _  V  6  V  <i  oo 

rt drtcdoo*,  wdcdoco.  Al  does  not  occur  in 


Telugu:  d^cd^odoo.  In  poetical  Tamil  is  used  for 
tfcd^cfc.  Similarly  ert  or  wo  is  used  for  ertdo  in 


Kannada. 

The  causative  particle  used  in  Tamil  is  v  which 

euphonically  assumes  the  shapes 
Causative  verbs.  0£  ^  auj  £  als0.  P  also  occurs  as 

a  causative  particle  in  Kannada  and  Telugu :  wdd  Ad* 
tfDKf  .  ioosg)  ;  3d02$  3dd^)  &&  • 

u  f  «j  J  •*> 
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ztoQzb  •  dad)  do^dr  d^d)  crodod)  d^dod;.  Besides 
p ,  Kannada  has  in  common  witif  Telugu  the  suffix  chu , 
and  also  isu  the  corresponding  Telugu  suffix  being 
incliu:  woy  .  d^oodo  d^odo,  3odododo. 

3k3  do  Sd  odo  •  droetfd:  dsDrOodo  •  3dr\do  SdcAodo  ;  dorado 

W  «4  >  ? 

rtotfoDodo  r*oe?odo  rtoetfocoodo.  The  suffix  c7w  also  occurs 
in  Modern  Tamil — sr3do‘do 

-w 

I  may  add  here  that  in  Tamil  intransitive  verbs 
become  transitive  by  the  doubling  and  hardening  of  the 
consonant  of  the  formative  or  tense  sigu :  sSdodo  sSdo^ . 
dado  .  Adoodo  Adodo, . 

The  formation  of  appellative  verbs  is  similar  in  all 

the  three  languages,  only  Telugu 
Appellative  verbs.  has  not  a  proper  third  person 

singular  except  the  neuter  singular :  ^ddd^r 

rf^dso cddo.  3£drtdaJy*  ^^dodaJi*  d^d^ocdd).  The  plural 

forms  are  regular  in  Tamil,  plurality  being  expressed; 
by  the  personal  termination  alone ;  but  in  Kannada  and 
Telugu  the  noun,  too,  is  pluralised.  ^ddd^o  d^d^dd) 

d^d£oodoo.  Kannada  has  two  plural  forms  when  pro¬ 
nouns  and  adjectives  are  used  as  appellative  verbs : 
dOofod)  doaJodd);  desdd);  ^socoo4  dda&ocr. 

All  the  three  languages  agree  in  using  the  verbal 

rnL  theme  or  root  as  the  second  person 

The  imperative.  i  .  ,, 

singular  in  the  imperative  mood : 

tfcto*  xSaJy4  .  &£<?*  3jdv‘  &©do .  srado  srado  srsdo. 

In  Telugu,  however,  the  suffix  mu  is  generally  added  to 
the  root:  t^akod:>o  sxdodoo  &ood)doo  dAod^oo.  In 

Tamil  and  Kannada  the  suffix  a  is  added  to  the  root 
when  it  is  intended  to  express  wish  or  entreaty  rather 
than  command:  atfort, .  d/*>O0to .  &*o  In 

Telugu  the  suffix  mu  becomes  via  :  d^cdoodo  ^(^odldo. 
The  second  person  plural  suffix  is  dor  in  Tamil,  30  in 
Kannada  and  cdo  in  Telugu  :  tfoo^r  gco^o  d^cdoxdo  If, 
as  some  scholars  suppose,  the  m  of  the  Tamil  suffix  min 
is  euphonic,  then  the  identity  of  the  Tamil  and  Kannada 

7 
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suffixes  becomes  clear.  Modern  Tamil  uses  um  in  place 
of  min  :  srsc&o  Modern  Kannada  either  omits 

the  m  of  the  suffix  im,  or  adds  the  suffix  iri  which 
corresponds  to  the  Tamil  suffix  ir,  the  final  i  being 
merely  enunciative :  The 

forms  used  for  the  negative  are  also  nearly  identical  in 
Tamil  and  Kannada,  but  different  in  Telugu  : 

^a?^Oo  i^c&sfocdo.  The  first  person  plural  suffix  in 
Kannada  is  atn  and  in  Telugu  dam  :  3akjO 

If  d  is  considered  euphonic,  the  suffixes  become  the 
same  in  both  languages.  The  verbal  noun  with  the 
suffix  ecfc  and  its  equivalents  is  used  as  an  imperative 
in  all  the  three  languages  :  dKddo  c3/D{e$tfa 

In  Tamil  al  is  both  the  affirmative  and  negative  suffix 
in  the  second  person  singular,  but  iu  Kannada  only  the 
negative  suffix  :  skrtddo‘1 

d&cteo4;  s&'rta4.  The  suffix  for  the  third  person  singular 

and  plural  is  ke  or  ge  in  Kannada  and  ka  in  Tamil : 
*dort  oc&rt.  m a  zrdu  •  .  Modern  Kannada 

y  A  '  rt)  <4  6  i4  i 

has  also  the  forms  wrt.  The  suffixes  in  Telugu  are 

quite  different:  «od:§*  and  ate*.  $c&§*  . 

do^oortertdjr  3^a)rtcork3tr. 

The  infinitive  suffix  common  to  the  three  languages 

is  a.  tfofo.  3ah.  tSpcfo.  Sometimes 
The  infinitive.  ,  x.  /  *  ,  .  _  . 

datives  of  verbal  nouns  in  wo4  in 

Tamil  and  Kannada  and  in  ervia  in  Telugu  are  used  as 
infinitives :  srs©:  5*£K>d  3oOofcJ  iSeato 

13^0.  In  Kannada  infinitives  end  in  al  also  :  rf^do4 
Sxoo4  Scfo, o4.  These  forms  are  identical  with  the 
Tamil  verbal  nouns  d^odo4  ojio o4  gcdOjO4.  They  are 

not,  however,  used  as  verbal  nouns  in  Kannada  at 
present,  though  there  seems  to  be  a  great  probability  of 
their  having  been  so  used  at  one  time  as  the  following 
examples  seem  to  indicate :  ^o^crsoJo^  ?5ak  or>ocog0 . 
oxdoodo  aj;doc>do;  gcfo.tfdceo^o  3cd^o*dcodx> .  3cfoj04 

>  ctt  do C^o^^do.  In  the  examples  djadd^c^o, 
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&fidd>,  ^d^n4  we  have  to  suppose  that  l  is  omitted. 
Similarly  in  tS^c&c rUddo,  d^cfoo 7>do,  t^ctodddo  the  suffix 
crov3  may  be  supposed  to  be  omitted.  In  dsadu'ag/c^do, 
?^tfo*toodo  the  dative  suffix  ke  is  understood. 

As  stated  before,  the  use  of  the  relative  participle 

is  a  characteristic  feature  of  the 
ci  Te16  relatlVe  PaiU  Dravidian  languages.  The  relative 
ip  participle  is*  a  participial  adjective 

invariably  followed  by  a  noun.  It  very  wrell  answers 
the  purpose  of  the  relative  pronoun  which  the  Dravidian 
languages  do  not  possess.  The  suffix  most  largely  used 
in  the  three  languages  in  the  formation  of  this  participle 
is  a ,  which  is  invariably  annexed  to  the  temporal 
particles  :  .  ddod  ddd  dddd  •  srr&d 

occtoxd  dr  tSfa&odod  .  Ld;d  ddoddo. 

>  *5  »es  $  -•  s  <*  y 

In  the  formation  of  the  preterite  relative  participle 
appear  the  same  peculiarities  as  were  noticed  in  the* 
formation  of  the  past  tense  In  Kannada  and  Telugu 
there  is  no  proper  present  relative  participle;  what  is 
used  as  such  is  formed  by  the  addition  of  the  substan¬ 
tive  verb,  e.g .,  sred^dod  (and  not  dD&dd)?  sredodod . 

Tamil  has  the  forms  srsdtfN©  Tamil 

es  c s 

has  now  no  future  relative  participle  corresponding  to 
the  Kannada  one  in  a,  todr  todod^  though  instances  of 

such  participles  occur  in  Old  Tamil  poetry  : 
ddodd^c0*  dodo  ( Kamba-lidmd - 

_  w 

yanam ,  Balakdndam).  The  existence  in  Tamil  of  a 

future  relative  participle  in  a  is  also  indicated  by  forms 

such  as  d/S(3dof  sxodr,  etc.  The  form  now  used 

10 

instead  is  the  aorist  future  in  urn,  dcfoofo,  23id:o,  3jaooo, 
without  any  temporal  suffix.  Besides  the  regular  form, 
Kannada  makes  use  of  this  form  also :  nxdoo  sxooo* 
33Dd:odj;^d.  edoodxoo,  eLesooKd.do,  c\ 

u>  J 

Again,  both  the  languages 
omit  the  suffix  urn  and  use  the  root  alone  in  combina¬ 
tion  :  ^odonud:  dodorvado  ;  wdcrifto4  «dorU>o*  .  3jdo*oJe>;3,», 

>  o 
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rOdozxDoJj*.  In  Telugu,  too,  there  is  (>no  regular 
future  relative  participle,  this  participle  being  formed  in 

that  language  by  the  addition  of  from  the  root  Soono . 

• 

d^ctfocrto  gj:k3<rto.  There  are  also  the  suffixes  *odo  and 
added  to  the  root  to  express  the  same  idea :  d^oBodo 
rtfcfcQ  ;  ^ci^do  &.  Further,  the  root  alone  is  also 
used  in  combination  as  in  Tamil  a-nd  Kannada  :  ddo^) 
^3doo,  d^aJoosfo.  The  negative  relative  participle  in 

Telugu  ends  in  ni  unlike  those  of  Tamil  and  Kannada 
which  end  in  a.  The  particle  of  negation  is  a  in  Tamil 
and  a  in  Kannada  and  Telugu  :  ^ofo^d  ^ccJo.d  ; 

tS'cCXecJ  STSdd 

The  formation  of  the  preterite  verbal  participle  is 
,  ,  .  exactly  the  same  in  Tamil  and 

ciple L  Vei  a  ptlltl"  Kannada.  The  suffixes  used  are 

u  and  i,  of  which  u  is  always 
annexed  to  the  temporal  particle,  while  i  is  annexed 
directly  to  the  verbal  theme  :  ijdmo  ;  Soco  5odo  ; 

S®0  300^  ;  ^CTOO^  ;  d^<3  ;  £d0&  3d0£>. 

Telugu  uses  only  one  suffix  i  :  zrzQ,  fo&ar,  doestf,  zfci&o a. 

Telugu  agrees  with  Kannada  in  having  a  present 
participle  which  is  not  found  in  Tamil,  as  also  in  not 
having  a  future  participle  which  is  found  in  Tamil. 
The  present  participle  is  formed  in  Kannada  by  the 
addition  of  cro3  or  cro3  and  crodoo  or  cro3o  o,  and  in 

Telugu  by  the  addition  of  erodo :  srcdo3  sredo^ ;  srsdo^oo 
zrsdo^o  •  s^dodo.  3d:>3oo  &d:do.  The  negative  verbal 
participle  ends  in  do  in  Tamil,  in  d  in  Kannada  and  in 

3  in  Telugu,  the  particle  of  negation  being,  as  in  the 
negative  relative  participle,  «  in  Tamil  #and  «  in 
Kannada  and  Telugu  :  ^sra.do  ddd  3*^3  ;  ^aCJDjdo 
SaJ^d  d^aJos.  In  ancient  Kannada  the  Tamil  form 
d  with  a  long  a  occurs. 

The  passive  voice  is  rarely  used  in  the  Dravidian 

languages.  It  has  no  special 
The  passive  voice,  etc.  suffix  ail(]  the  passive  significa- 
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tion  is  expressed  by  auxiliary  verbs  such  as  ddo 
signifying  “  to  suffer  ^i^d^do  ^y^o4  sisuddo. 

There  are  several  ways  in  which  an  active  verb  is 
used  to  express  a  'passive  sense:  crcc^cddo  kdo?o&o 
aesortdo  (ft  was  broken) ;  cowo&dt to^5c5  c^'d^o 
s^d^doo  (a  written  book);  ^aJ^crxccogo  ^cdo^cracfloo^  t^cdooy 
«ccod£  (it  was  done);  eaaJooccrtr  ^yo^oddo  dtoaddo 

(he ’was  beaten). 

As  stated  before,  Malayalam  has  dropped  the 
personal  terminations  and  uses  the  verbal  participle  as  a 
finite  verb  :  'T’UF^&do  (»ad^)?  I  beat ;  ^  w&do?  you 

beat ;  wdr  e&do  he  beat. 

Telugu  does  not  possess,  like  Tamil  and  Kannada, 
distinct  suffixes  for  denoting  different  genders,  numbers 
and  persons.  1  It  uses,  as  has  already  been  stated,  the 
neuter  suffix  for  the  third  person  feminine  singular. 
Again  in  the  present,  future  and  indefinite  tenses  the 
forms  for  the  second  and  third  person  plurals  are  the 
same— 3joyo  do,  c  rtodo,  3ooyo  dodo,  3oot3  ddo .  in  the 

7  ud  7  yi  ) 

past  and  indefinite  tenses  the  forms  for  the  third  person 
singular  of  the  three  genders  and  the  third  person 
neuter  plural  are  the  same — he,  she,  it,  they  ^/oi^do, 
&;yo  do,  doao,  qa  .  and  in  the  future  tense  the 
forms  for  the  second  person  singular  and  the  third 
person  neuter  plural  are  the  same — 3jsy  crios^). 

Indechnables. 

Some  of  the  indeclinables  are  either  identical  or 
similar  in  form  in  all  the  three  languages  or  any  two  of 
them.  The  conjunctive  um ,  the  emphatic  e,  the  in¬ 
terrogative  e  and  d ,  the  particles  of  doubt  a  and  0,  and 
the  particle  of  similarity  pol  are  the  same  in  Tamil  and 
Kannada.  The  emphatic  e,  the  interrogative  6  and  the 
particle  of  doubt  a  are  also  found  in  Telugu.  The  con¬ 
junctive  particle  in  Telugu  is  nu  or  yu. 
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are  common  to  the  three  languages.  Some 
similar  forms  found  in  Tamil  and  Kannada  are  : 

dogo  d:>3^,  s&o  30,  door  d^o,  dr  do,  dirt  Curt,  3d 
3d,  jtdo  dd,  doodid^  loesod,  croesi  ca)2s3,  d^«o  c5«ea3?  3odra6 
dod^d,  crodr  ydd,  wg:  «odo,  3  go  ^odo,  dgo  do do, 

dgdjo^doo  dddoodo,  ddoddoo  tod'rdoo,  3d^cdooo  3d5? 
«rcjdc3<-3  dccdcod. 

A  few  found  in  Kannada  and  Telugu  are  : 

d^d  dj^d  ,  «s  y  w3  y,  3y3  d  3y3o  d,  ou  d  rt,3o  d, 

_a  ,*_.«**  6  *  6  ’  6  6  * 

^rtj^  ^rt^,  d:3^  doesD. 

A  few  similar  forms  found  in  the  three  languages  are : 

rod  O*  dd  dd  •  rO^^^fvjd^  r3"3^?d0  dOOOCi  •  Od3G3"3rtOO 

«  X  A  7  O  ei  U  <*5  7 

(atocrsoDodoo)  d^rtoo  ddocood. 


Formation  of  Words. 


Simple  words  are  formed  from  verbal  or  nominal 
__  roots  by  the  addition  of  suffixes, 

er  a  nouns.  Verbal  nouns  are  formed  either 

by  adding  certain  suffixes  to  the  verbal  theme  or  by 
some  internal  change  in  the  root  itself  such  as  the 


lengthening  of  the  root  vowel,  etc.  In  some  cases, 
however,  the  verbal  noun  is  identical  with  the  root 
itself.  Some  suffixes  are  similar  in  the  three  languages 
and  some  in  two,  while  others  are  peculiar  to  each 
language : 


3o*  3  3 _ tfcfo  o*  c3  •  wd^do*  «d3  »oc3.  ^ 

g  3 — doo3  *  dd  ddo3  .  wdoe>3  ^  »do3r  «doc>3  .  ^ 

vd&£  eo&s.  ddo  a  d&3  dG3 _ ddd&3  *  dddd3  ddd<33. 

d)  d)  — 3*i?d)  3^d)  iOd.  d)  *5)  d) — 2T3d)  dc»d)  t3"3<d)*  ^ ^ 
dtf  d& — dddd  dddtf  dddd.  (Negative)  — 

2a?33jdOg  3aJo.do  t^aJodo. 


Suffixes  which  are  similar  in  Tamil  and  Kannada. 

CA)<?‘ _ ©50  9*  £30  9*  .  d' _ «^d)  Wdd),  C?<2£0d)  WfiiCd)  j 

»d> _ g^d),  ^^d)  todd),  tfod)  sod) ;  eo — wwo  «uo, 

dtfo3  o  ddo3o,  eu  o  eyo.  SJiy  o  3xyo  .  ©  d — &£d:>  &£d, 
drt^  drt,  gjsd  .  d>  or  © — 5*32^  5i>d\  3d<3)> 
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djjjod  .  £  d  or  & — diead,  ^  ^  ; 

15  o _ c$/3rtc3jj  lirld^. 

Suffixes  which  are  similar  in  Kannada  and  lelugu. 

do  <id _ 37)^?  sxodi  •  rtd  rid — 3^tt)rU3  i£»)rid,  £d)dd 

.sdoric 3.  3) _ 3dd>  3dd);’  d$  ua_^rtodtf  TrzrtxzQ  .  d— 

&0do  30ddii. 

Suffixes  'peculiar  to  Tamil. 

♦  d^ 37>d^F;  3i — ;  & — d0»O  .  &— d)Kt3 F.  5DC30 

_ S  c5D  Gft. 

6 

Suffixes  peculiar  to  Kannada. 

3do _ ^tfdi  •  rkv* _ yc&^v4  ;  d — yddo  .  a_y?d  . 

3o0 _ I3^3o0. 

Suffixes  peculiar  to  Telugu. 

wu .  d) <£d:d' .  d — .  w — yod  .  — 

Sdio  •  d> _ driodo  edoi  do. 

4  >  © 

In  all  the  three  languages  a  large  number  of  verbal 
nouns  is  formed  by  internal  change  such  as  the  leng¬ 
thening  of  the  root  vowel,  etc. 

g^do  e*do  d^yo  •  sxdo  sr?Gfc  zTsyo .  zn)yo_  a^sdo  oo^y  < 
doouoso  dcou:3o  doodio .  &£{<?* .  do;  do  dfcdo .  «2£do 

y^do.  towodo.,  «2ror.  Sjo^do,  ado.  «yo  (from  wdodo), 
s&^yo  (from  ^ododo). 

Some  verbal  nouns  in  these  languages  are,  as  stated 
before,  of  the  same  form  as  the  verbal  theme  itself. 

*yo ,  3d>  •  creodo  nxoyo  cracyo .  £joo\  dooeeo.  dd. 
did  •  3yo  dodo . 

)  ws  U 

In  Tamil  and  Kannada  participial  nouns  are 

formed  by  affixing  either  demon- 
Participial  nouns.  strative  pronouns  or  pronominal 

terminations  to  the  relative  participles  ending  in  a. 

doC3«.E*  do dodd^-,  yodo  toodooo  tooedo .  do 
□X74  dedd?*,  ycdv*  yoddv* ;  deesco4  doydo4,  yedo* 
tooddo4 .  deddo,  toedodo,  dodd^  too did);  ddosr^r  ddotodr, 
ioefo  LdFdo  •  ydosDV'  ddotodv4,  todrv4  todFdv4 .  ddoyoo4 
dcotodo4,  losfo4  todFdo4 ;  ddoddo  todFdo,  ddotod^  tod)Fd)  • 
tifcDtDi?"  ei"r)o"sdowE_>  to  *od  do  yosdddo  •  etc. 
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In  Telugu  demonstrative  pronouns  f^lone  are 
added. 


t&z&Zmc tf:,  t3(a3ocr{osy?cd: .  de&da,  ^a3ocrtod?  etc. 

Tamil  has  participial  nouns  of  the  present  tense 
also  :  dd)r\g-?E-  etc. 

But  in  Old  Kannada  there  is  no  present  participial 
noun  according  to  Kesiraja  ( Sabdcimcinidarpana ,  sutra 
73),  though  Bhatteikalanka  allows  it  ( Sabdanusasa^ia , 
sutra  447)  aodddo,  etc.  In  Modern  Kannada,  however, 

as  in  Telugu,  the  present  participial  noun  is  formed 
from  the  substantive  verb  added  to  the  present  verbal 
participle:  do,' etc. 

The  neuter  participial  noun  is  used  in  three  senses — as 
the  third  person  neuter  of  the  verb,  as  a  neuter  relative 
participial  noun  and  as  a  verbal  participial  noun.  Thus 
stectodjcfc  or  tfoo^ad:  means  *  it  does,’  or  1  that  which 

does,’  or  ‘  the  doing’  or  ‘  to  do.’  The  participial  noun 
formed  from  the  future  is  very  common  as  a  verbal 
noun  in  Kannada.  Tamil  possesses  abstract  relative 
participial^  nouns  of  the  present  and  past  tenses  as  well 
as  participial  nouns  of  the  first  and  second  persons, 
which  are  not  found  in  Kannada  and  Telugu  •  ddoAgdj^, 
dodd:^  :  dod^d,^,  doDccSo^  etc. 


Abstract  nouns. 


A  few  of  the  suffixes  used  in  the  formation  of 

abstract  nouns  are  common  to  all 
the  three  languages,  while  others 
are  special  to  each  or  any  two  of  them.  The  common 
suffixes  are  d)  and  3do.  They  are  generally  added 

to  the  crude  form  of  the  adjectives  of  quality  : 

ddodo^  ste&r  s5£0<&>  .  do^d6  ^  dD£dA  do^odo  ;  d;^ 

dd4,  3  ioc^,  ddodo^  ztattda .  ftdd^  3od)  3od) ;  d^od^ 
ritfo  iood)  ;  3~d),  •sod) ;  Sewd).  Sd)F  ;  doo&^do  doaJo 

so^dc 


^ 

3dc  ri£d3dd:o 

•> 


ert  o£. 

n  n 


Of  the  special  suffixes  may  be  mentioned  rto,  t?o  in 
Tamil  ddo ,  doo ;  esos,  d  in  Telugu  ttd^esCSdw,  dod ;  and  cro 
in  Kannada  t$d)Gfc,  rto&w  . 

•  w 
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Deriyative  nouns  are  formed  in  these  languages  b}’ 
_  .  .  adding  what  are  known  as  tadiliita 

envative  nouns.  suffixes  to  nominal  themes.  Very 

few  suffixes  are  common  to  the  three  languages  and  even 
of  these  the  meaning  is  not  always  quite  the  same  : 

rtosrar  rtopdo^o  rtoeado^xdo  ;  rtod^v^r  rhradoogo. 

dd)FoSj5dofoo  ;  wydx3rt  eudx3«cc&, 
drod^rt  drodi^c  do  :  2te85c>  dr  d&rraeso ;  «yrrs»  wusuc  do  ; 

;  stood  cQ  dv'jo&ced ;  ^oguutf;  dofcdtf, 
Sot>  wood,  oodoriotf ;  d/ioDcdo,  toodyaido,  ; 

3DOED13  37>d&rtO  373dOOC37)rdO. 

cc 

Under  the  heading  euphonic  combination  (p.  60)  a 

.  few  compound  nouns  which  are 

Compound  nouns.  .r  .  f 

similar  in  two  or  three  ol  the 

Dravidian  languages  of  Southern  India  have  already 

been  given.  A  few  more  may  be  added  here : 

socredod^  doQDdd  cSoco'sdod  ;  dorto §■  dorto  o ; 

sd^odo  ^dac^  ;  sSocdododr  &e>addorto  ;  Sdoortood^  srtor  ’ 

dod  ;  «ddod^  edd:d  .  dood^dd^  dogddd ;  scOaJooo-^ewod: 

QtScxJooorfxMO^  .  droonircdr4  djoorrxfj4  .  desto^o4  tSews^d^do . 

do^orreo4  drocn7>oo ;  dddd  dd3o  ;  dojoKrtortv4  dxari 

doooo ;  dtfodod  iortogdoo ;  doo^rao  doo^cvs ;  ^re&drtoo 

;  t3d;dodoi3  brtododj^d ;  d^crDdd  d^oOdd)  ;  iod 

do4  <J&>  d.  '  4 

& 

In  Tamil  there  is  a  peculiar  class  of  elliptical  com¬ 
pounds  known  as  in  which  certain  words  are 

to  be  understood  which  is  not  usual  in  the  other  langu¬ 
ages.  Compounds  like  dooa  dooQ,  •ddtfdTKdy4  ddtfsrxdy4, 

dcs3  ^d3do4  dsddjodo4,  c^potod  mean  in  Kannada  a 

soft  foot,  a  coral-like  lip,  a  crescent-like  forehead  and  a 
gqjd  bracelet,  respectively,  but  in  Tamil  they  convey  the 
additional  sense  of  a  possessor  of  these  things,  especially 
a  woman — possessor  of  soft  or  delicate  feet,  etc.  Similar 
forms  are  rarely  met  with  in  Kannada — d3<3  (an 

ascetic),  dga  (Siva)  and  Sd  dF  (a  hard-hearted  person) 
5d;efo  rtiZDjS  o  ( Pampa-Rdmayana ,  vi 

164.) 


CHAPTER  IV 


Vocabulary.  Desya.  Tatsama  and  Tadbhava.  Tatbhava  from 
Prakrit  and  Tamil.  Anyadesya.  Portuguese,  Persian, 
Maharathi,  Arabic,  Hindustani,  English.  Sanskrit  Avya^as. 
Northern  and  Southern  Schools  in  Kannada.  R.  Raghu- 
natha  Rao’s  Plea  of  Telugu.  influence.  Controversy  with  him 
on  three  suggested  points.  Stages  of  the  Kannada  Lan¬ 
guage.  Primitive  Old  Kannada.  Halagannada  or  Old  Kan¬ 
nada.  Mediaeval  Kannada.  Modern  Kannada.  Forms  oftce 
condemned  have  become  current.  Explanation  of  Kesiraja’s 
60th  Sutra. 

Vocabulary. 

The  vocabularies  of  Tamil,  Kannada  and  Telugu 
contain  chiefly  four  classes  of  words,  namely,  tatsama , 
pure  Sanskrit  words  ;  tadbhava ,  Sanskrit  words  changed 
to  suit  the  languages;  desya,  indigenous  words;  and 
anyadesya,  foreign  words.  The  desya  class  alone 
represents  the  pure  essential  part  of  these  languages  as 
distinguished  from  what  has  been  imported  from  San¬ 
skrit  or  other  sources.  A  large  number  of  words  in  the 
three  languages  is  almost  identical,  but  many  are  often 
so  disguised  by  peculiarities  of  inflection  and  dialectic 
changes  that  not  one  entire  sentence  in  one  of  the 
languages  is  intelligible  to  those  who  are  acquainted 
with  only  one  of  the  other  two.  If  a  Tamil,  a  Telugu, 
a  Kannadiga  and  a  Malayali  happen  to  travel  together 
in  a  Railway  train,  the  speech  of  one  will  not  be  under¬ 
stood  by  any  of  the  other  three.  They  will  have  to 
make  gestures  to  make  themselves  mutually  intelligible. 
To  illustrate  this,  a  funny  sentence  is  given,  namely, 
3*  doxy  «y  dGcdoor^,  said  to  have  been  spoken  by  a 
Telugu  man,  a  stranger,  on  entering  into  a  Tamil 
man's  house.  The  meaning  of  the  sentence  in  Telugu 
is  “  Let  this  bundle  lie  over  there.”  The  Tamil  man 
interpreted  it  thus :  k  Flies,  bugs,  leeches  and  a  measure 
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of  ticks  ’ — and  thinking  that  the  bundle  contained  all 
this,  threw  it  away  at  once  to  the  surprise  and  conster¬ 
nation  of  the  stranger.  And  yet  the  ancestors  of  these 
people  speaking  the  four  languages,  most  probably 
spoke  one  and  the  same  language. 

As  we  have  already  dealt  in  a  way  with  verbal 

roots,  adjectives  and  numerals 
eSya'  which  are  either  identical  or 

similar  in  the  three  languages,  we  may  now  confine  our 
attention  to  nouns  only.  It  may  be  stated  that  the 
number  of  Kannada  nouns  which  are  identical  with 
those  in  Tamil  are  far  greater  than  those  in  Telugu. 
The  same  remark  also  applies  to  Kannada  nouns  whose 
identity  is  disguised  by  dialectic  and  other  changes. 
Below  are  given  some  examples  of  nouns  which  are 
common  either  to  all  the  three  languages  or  to  only  any 
two  of  them’  as  well  as  of  those  which  have  undergone 
change  in  one  or  two  languages  : 

Examples  of  nouns  common  to  Tamil,  Kannada 
and  Telugu  : — 

eoioo,  wdrtdo,  wddoa,  cro^,  3^, 
rt 08,  tS^Oy  ioodo,  drt do,  3rtdo,  ijay  , 

dOG$D,  f  r%)  cjdO,  c^)dOdD ,  dy  0>  dO,  £3jt)l30  ,  doy  o, 

u)  w  Co  co 1  * 

dxsd^d. 

Examples  of  Tamil  nouns  and  those  corresponding 
to  them  in  Kannada  and  Telugu  that  have  undergone 
change : — 


Tamil 

Kannada 

Telugu 

Tamil 

Kannada 

Telugu 

desJ 

des 

=£/art 

d^odo4 

djodo4 

dxdco 

adoerto 

djvOifj 

?\v 

STDOIOO 

cXJ  oZjOO 

zrza#  § 

e3'e5(Si 

6*3  od02r 

cc 

«y 

cj 

es-Dcoo 

eOd 

^TDCOOO4 

urofso* 

id 

id 

i^oJodo 

<£> 

AuC* 

d  wo* 

d^d 

do 

erotic* 

utio* 

d^OO 

n 

djDd 

no 


Tamil 

Kannada 

Telugu 

Tamil 

Kannada 

Telugu 

dodod^ 

doda 

dodca 

dOJO^O 

doarto 

doogo 

d&o4 

tDDO4 

ddodo 

o 

ao 

do 

ssd 

tod 

do 

^  . 

Soto4 

tS^coo 

3do  o 

^doo^do 

da^do 

d-o^doo 

do  30) 

cirsi3 

adodo 

*000^ 

ado 

Q 

tsd$dO 

L^dao 

SDO4 

rrotf 

rroo 

crodo4 

t^O4 

LodOO 

dod 

J&ACOOdO 

dodoodo 

dodor 

doodoft 

*► 

sftaJoo* 

ddo4 

d^do 

ats  o4 

ti 

tOOKO4 

tOOhO 

Examples  of  nouns  common  to  Tamil  and  Telugu : — 

Tamil 

Teluqu 

Tamil 

Telugu 

Tamil 

Telugu  . 

ddodo 

ddorlo 

od  o 

Hi 

od,doo 

(j 

dad* 

dcoo 

3-OOdO 

rtoocdo 

w 

«3> 

3XCd4 

3UC00 

d{»0 

d^»o 

t§  JOd) , 

w 

j§J3d) 

ido 

idod) 

wd^o 

»d,tfdoo 

30 

00 

30 

CO 

Examples  of  Tamil  nouns  and  those  corresponding 
to  them  in  Telugu  that  have  undergone  change  : — 


Tamil 

Telugu 

d)00 

d)dorto 

3joo4 

3ado 

dooorto 

ao,orto 

gdootoo 

^ddoo 

odd 

d), 

^  cJ 

^d) 

iorto 

3ot5"so3o 

30do 

dd 

ddos^ 

dd^ 

3d 

30& 

CO 

3doo3o6 

ydoo^o 

Jod* 

deed 

•  w 

«ado^ 

w&do 

Tamil  Telugu 


dd 

Q 

doa 

oorQd 

oorta 

dtf 

dd 

^d^o4 

3d,o 

odro 

wdodsjoo 

30E>0306 

3odo3 

3yo, 

3y, 

<M 

oaatoodoo 

dorf^ 

dots 

oodo 

ado 

oJOOtOO 

3ado 

<k 

Ae#Bs 

**» 

«*><% 

»S4d 

dod^ 

do3 

3a 

tSyo, 

M 

Examples  of  nouns  common 
Telugu  : — 

do a,  iddd),  G3D0,  do yO,  do&, 


to  Kannada  and 
«ot3o,  »otoO,  wdyo, 


Ill 


^JDOCS,  ddtf,  ©£d,  07>3>,  djoo^j),  djD£03,  3i3dO,  crDOO,  *35^, 

©03$,  oo*3,  3dd7)0,  3d)d:>,  3^°3,  »d ,  W2LW» 

rtodd,  o&^dDd,  d^,  cjDd,  dd^,  djoc^,  drt,  33^o,* 

do,  ddo  d,  oodo,  33o,  3^doo,  tto£)o  (singer). 

6  &  • 

Examples  of  Kannada  nouns  and  those  correspond¬ 
ing  to  them  in  Telugu  that  have  undergone  change  :— 


Kannada 

Telugu 

d  ocb 

C$j0e3 

Cj^rO 

ddo* 

daoo 

do 

do  ddoo 

o 

aoriOrio 

aoridocdo 

dd)Oo 

drtooo 

OCT?  cc5o 

Cb  cJ 

oaddoo 

Ott.  zfc 

od3doo 

o 

do 

d^o 

«o3 

oc3 

3d3o 

3d3doo 

oodort 

ooddo 

ort 

ortod 

a 

O* 

djoi3o 

CO  cO 


Kannada 

Telugu 

Odd 

ddodo 

336a 

33 6 d 

3joo 

Od  £3 

wd  d 

Otfd 

ood 

3a3 

3d3 

oordT4 

OOhO 

doOd 

3o  oort 

dod 

3od 

«3d 

d 

oddwo4 

oddd 

3>>3  d 

3^3 

njoesd 

3d»d 

3ddo 

3ddo 

Examples  of  nouns  common  to  Tamil  and  Kan¬ 
nada  : — 

s3)»o,  3jsw‘,  3Tdu‘,  iorto,  3joi3o*,  ddo*,  dtfo4, 
d^o,  dj do,  3dd,  ddrto,  od^o,  dood^o*,  doo:,  dg,  oe^r, 


*  This  word  is  common  in  Telugu  in  the  sense  of  an  armour. 
It  also  occurs  rarely  in  Kannada  in  the  same  sense.  The 
following  stanza  found  in  SravaOa  Belgola  inscription  No.  117 
of  A.  I).  1123  contains  the  word  :  — 

tomato  300  OttOi  d  O3'Do330odaODd  3 -Oft  So  I 
zvois  3 sadd^as  didojrtroroddfldsDo  § 

3$c&c3  Sod  3o~Fdd  s^Fd  tfFds,  ^  I 

d^ddF  diC3^  dotfe  d;>tf^oc?(;dcrD  B 

As  he  became  the  natural  enemy  of  the  dower-arrowed 
(cupid)  who  harasses  (even)  the  strong,  having  engaged  him  in 
a  terrific  fight,  vanquished  and  chased  him  away,  the  dirt  on 
Maladharidcva’s  body,  which  was  overgrown  with  an  anthill, 
looked  as  if  it  were  a  close-fitting  armour  of  black  iron  that  had 
not  yet  been  doffed. 
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dxdJ*,  dTOdo,  do??4,  STXdS4,  ^O4,  Od,  dOOd, 5DdO,  ddy 

wdooyo,  Sfor4,  ijO^O4,  SODO4,  3)tf,  ^JOG,  odo,  3£do,  ijoorto4, 
dctfo4,  ste4,  a^o4,  3/s,  doofto4,  o03do,  cov4,  ^ort?4,  3dr,  ^do4, 
3oyo,  3drto,  30^  stfo,  ^o4,  setf  ,  3d&,  30,  Stfsg),  S3o^, 
3odo,  3ot0,  30,  3$,  ortoo,  d^tfo,  ooo,  goo4,  orteo4,  oort^, 

jS/^O4,  57504,  01^3*3^,  O^,  GS^r,  OOtOTOdo,  G02JDO,  OdO^r, 
doao4,  3jo3^o,  o$3>,  gko,  Gdr,  drido,  drlo4,  szdSv4, 
AdO^,  dtfc  ,  ^JOdO4,  d&,  &&,  d?0O,  GPtf,  X^KT4,  dO&,  iSodO, 
ddo,  3d3),  3^,  3000  3oOOyO,  doyO,  30d0  O4,  dCOOO4,  ZTDUb, 

odorto,  3do<?4,  3odo?4,  dodo?4,  go, do,  dooo%  *4,300,  3)0,  do4, 
dO4 ,  c^o4  ds^O4 ,  GWO4 ,  3c*3<0,  30d,  dd,  dcoOdo,  3)*^>  dOOV4 , 
3V4,  dgo,  3£,  3oog,  dg,  doo$,  oeso3),  4^"»  do^d,  goo,  drado, 
^37^0. 


Examples  of  Tamil  nouns  and  those  corresponding 
to  them  in  Kannada  that  have  undergone  change. — 


Tamil 
3jo3oa 
c&$  ctfj4 

PS 

doo 

rfjOO4 

desodo 

dweortj 

*8° 

© 

3)gO 

dogo 

3C00r0 
•DOOdOtS  g 

3oodo 

djdo4 

dtf3o. 

o 

ddo^ 

drarroKo 

® 

cDCJOwO^ 

3doocl/o§" 

ddrio 


Kannada 

3030 

e-otf 

PS 

00 

dooo4 

yeeodo 

doodad 

303^0 

d3^ 

3)3o^ 

do3o^ 

<20d00t3 

3o8o.d 

v 

gjZttC*  0 
4/orto4 
dtf3o 

di? 

— * 

doDrietf 

&0& 

eOdOF 

3doOFT 

ydrto 


Tamil 

bO 

CTOdoyO 
OdOd 
3?0  & 

P5 

Sesdg 
S«3g 
3/545;  J 
sneso 
^«o 

dJDKtf  g 

£37)  §~ 
dod^ 

tO  od  ^ 

dy  o 
dy  o4 

od 

dodo 

SrvOod^ 

doyVo 

3G04 

& 


Kannada 

30 

ydoto 

OtfF 

3dj3 

3es3) 

3ea3 

£j7>»o 

odeso 

dooed 

dod 

y7)F 

dod 

07)63 

toy, 

w 

yy  o4 

•d 

dodo 

^oood 

doy^o 

«>odo4 

^eso 
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Tamil  # 

Kannada 

dcooeso 

to&eso 

3od 

% 

d^O 

d^do4 

d^do4 

godd^ 

Sodod 

d^do 

dd  3 
oi  s 

a5?d 

•djdo4 

4^do‘ 

d^rto 

d^rto 

dd*o6 

todrio 

dodoortoo4 

dodo  o4 

3dooioo 

SZOOF 

3w03o 

33o^ 

erowoodo 

erudOF 

sdDdor 

Jio'do 

dDCdT^.O4 

EUCfc  O 

<5  codO^ 

prado 

doodoorf^ 

dod 

«■» 

dooooo4 

dda4 

dooworreo4 

dJOPSSDQ4 

dootooO 

toadooo 

desod 

deeod 

aodood^ 

3odod 

djsd^ 

WG^TD  0&4 

wd3 

s^cr^aft4 

»*& 

«K%*,° 

dddc 

wptfo4 

wtfo4 

ddo4 

ddo4 

w?3  r 

rs 

WPS  o 

wd£od 

wdrio 

wdo^ 

wc^ 

wesod^ 

WiSDd 

croda* 

ydo4 

crofto4 

cnorioo* 

dd 

Z030  v4 

6 

Tamil 

Kannada 

qg/odov4 

d)d094 

duo  do 

GO 

dyorl 

gJ 

dod^ 

dod 

woo^ 

wod; 

3wod^ 

dd 

) 

dwo4 

<*% 

dd 

d:<% 

dosd 

doort^ 

dxd 

dodo 

i§ooc3o 

dodo4 

doodo4 

ddd^ 

add 

dod^ 

©osd 

d-od^ 

oJSus 

Zod  3 

oi  <Zi 

tood 

S0vOc3  3 

cd  0 

—5*  a  » *5 
c-Jji/Co 

u3 

dd^ 

dd 

dyo 

dd 

od 

od 

rOPSO 

dpoo 

&P0O 

dpso 

*><*% 

ddo4 

doodd^ 

dood^? 

dodo4 

djodo4 

doodo4 

dvvdO4 

ddo4 

ZDdO4 

t0OD‘ 

•02dO4 

C^ytidO 

d)do 

dojs^) 

«J 

dood), 

cj 

ddod^ 

dodod 

ddo 

zDdo 

— * 

_ « 

ioodo 

^  JvWO 

— « 

_e 

odo^ 

dd 

dcdoo4 

ddo4 

dctfoo4 

zocdoo4 

crocooo4 

cro&o4 

dcooo4 

d^o4 

sd«% 

ddd 

cnjdo* 

ddof 

8 
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Tamil 

Kannada 

Tavul 

Kannada 

3/aO 

3)0 

dd 

dd 

30d 

3d 

£d^ 

M 

cDO 

£0 

doo 

doo 

rtod 

CO 

ieeo 

3jod^ 

dxd 

2>i 30i_a 

dd 

ddd) 

dddO 

Co4 

do4 

3d:dr 

7ldc*>0 

3E)fci 

Sod 

dod 

3^0 

£tfdo^ 

cDtfd 

3d& 

3dd 

Zt 

djsdrto 

d^o 

d«3) 

djD'dSO 

£>©3^ 

fcesodo 

deeodo 

2^  Jv^CJO 

3d3) 

Saw3g), 

cJ 

33)f 

dro£o 

cs 

3DC5 

rr>~-3 

acratfo 

is 

n 

dtdoo 

doesd 

JTDOdO4 

d^Ao4 

IT 

& 

rv)  CJ^O 

_e  o 

£37) 


These  examples  in  Tamil  and  Kannada  which  con¬ 
tain  only  a  selection  of  words  may  be  enlarged  to  any 
extent.  To  give  all  the  words  that  are  more  or  less 
indentical  in  the  two  languages,  we  shall  have  to  tran¬ 
scribe  more  than  a  half  of  the  words  given  in  the  diction¬ 
aries  of  these  tongues. 

All  the  four  Dravidian  languages  of  Southern  India 
have  Sanskrit  words,  both  pure  (tatsaina) 
and  corrupt  (tadbhava)  introduced  into 
their  vocabularies  to  a  smaller  or  greater 
extent.  The  number  of  Sanskrit  words  in  Tamil  is 
comparativelv  small,  in  Kannada  and  Telugu  rather 


Tatsama  and 
Tadbhava. 


large  and  in  Malayalam  the  largest.  With  regard  to 
Tamil,  it  is  stated  that  the  works  of  Avvai — Attisudi , 
etc.,  contain  altogether  2,020  words,  of  which  only 
156  are  Sanskrit.  Similarly,  the  Tamil  work  Narundo- 
gai  which  contains  600  words  in  all  has  only  24  Sanskrit 
words.  As  we  go  back,  Tamil  literature  shows  an 
increase  in  the  number  of  Tamil  words  with  a  propor¬ 
tionate  decrease  in  Sanskrit  words.  In  Telugu,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  Sabdarai fid kara  there  are  12,337  desva  words, 
14,814  tatsama  words  and  2,000  tadbhava  words.  No 
such  enumeration  is  found  in  any  Kannada  work, 
though  there  is  a  large  number  of  Sanskrit  words  in 
that  language.  According  to  Caldwell  the  reason  why 
the  amount  of  Sanskrit  employed  in  the  other  Dra vidian 
languages  is  considerably  larger  than  in  Tamil  and  the 
use  of  it  has  acquired  more  of  the  character  of  a  neces¬ 
sity  is  because  the  literatures  of  those  languages  have 
chiefly  been  cultivated  by  Brahman  as,  while  in  Tamil 
few  Brahmanas  have  written  anything  worthy  of  pre¬ 
servation.  This  is  true  only  to  a  limited  extent  with 
regard  to  Kannada,  and  probably  Telugu  also.  We 
know  for  a  fact  that  the  best  works  in  Kannada*  have 
been  written  not  by  Brahmanas  but  by  Jainas  who  were 
strong  advocates  of  purism  in  the  use  of  Kannada 
That  it  is  possible  to  avoid  the  use  of  Sanskrit  in  Kan 
nada  and  Telugu  is  evidenced  by  the  existence  in  those 
languages  of  works  such  as  the  Kabbigarakd oa of  Anda 
yya  and  the  Yaydiicliaritra  of  Ponnaganti  Telaganna 
which  contain  no  pure  Sanskrit  words  though  tadbhavas 
are  freely  admitted.  It  is,  however,  a  well-known  fact 
that  almost  all  the  early  Jaina  authors  in  Kannada  were 
good  Sanskrit  scholars  and  consequently,  notwithstanding 
their  advocacy  of  purism  in  the  use  of  Kannada,  some 
•Sanskrit  words  must  have  entered  into  the  Kannada 
vocabulary.  Besides,  Kannada,  in  common  with  Tamil, 
has  borrowed  Sanskrit  words  to  express  abstract  ideas 
of  philosophy,  science  and  religion.  Later  writers  in  all 
these  languages  have  unhesitatingly  introduced  a  pretty 
large  number  of  Sanskrit  words,  though,  in  most  cases, 
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A 


there  was  no  necessity  for  doing  so.  These  circumstances 
account  for  the  presence  of  a  large  number  of  Sanskrit 
words  in  these  languages,  though  the  words  in  Kannada 
and  Telugu  may  be  somewhat -in  excess  of  those  in 
Tamil 

The  occurrence  of  a  large  number  of  Sanskrit  words 
in  the  Dravidian  languages  of  Southern  India  led  some 
orientalists  of  a  former  generation,  such  as  Colebrooke, 
Carey,  Wilkins  and  others,  to  believe  that  these  langu¬ 
ages  w'ere  derived  from  Sanskrit.  But,  now,  such 
notions  are  known  to  be  without  any  foundation.  These 
orientalists  did  not,  as  Caldwell  says,  take  into  account 
the  material  circumstance  that  the  pronouns  and  numer-> 
als  of  the  Dravidian  languages,  their  verbal  and  nominal 
inflections,  and  the  syntactic  arrangement  of  their  words 
— everything,  in  short,  which  constitutes  the  living 
spirit  of  a  language — were  originally  and  radically  differ¬ 
ent  from  Sanskrit.  Besides,  the  grammatical  structure 
and  system  of  sounds  in  Sanskrit  and  the  Dravidian 
languages  are,  as  was  amply  shown  before,  essentially 
different.  Further,  it  will  be  quite  difficult  to  account 
for  the  existence  of  indigenous  words  which  constitute 
the  major  portion  of  the  vocabulary  of  each  one  of  these 
languages.  There  is,  moreover,  the  circumstance  that 
the  uncultivated  Dravidian  dialects  contain  scarcely  any 
Sanskrit  words. 

The  first  word  tat  in  the  compounds  tatsama  and 
tadbhava  is  taken  in  Kannada  grammars  to  denote 
Sanskrit,  but  in  Telugu  it  is  taken  to  denote  Prakrit 
also.  So  we  have  four  classes  of  words  :  Samskrita- 
sama,  Samskrita-bhava,  Prakrita-sama  and  Prakrita- 
bhava.  And  this  classification  is  desirable  since  there 
are  instances  of  words  which  it  is  easier  to  derive 
from  Prakrit  than  from  Sanskrit.  Thus,  the  Kannada 
word  3cuo  (Telugu  ^oiodoo)  may  he  more  easily  derived 

from  the  Prakrit  soo than  from  the  Sanskrit 

I  give  below  a  few  other  instances  of  words  in  their 
Sanskrit,  Prakrit  and  Kannada  forms  where  it  will  be 
clearly  seen  that  the  Kannada  form  is  more  alike  the 
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Prakrit  than  the  Sanskrit 
called  Prakrita-bhava : — 


G5°3r^ 

aoqrs 

C3T>d 

*>c° 

dO£ 

3:0 

d^d  o 

d*3  O 

toy 

*JDca)  DF3$o 

2dd,3$0 

ddiiFds 

L&  djo? 

00)  N 

loti  do 
c 

23df33r§ 

aSciio.p 

(V)  fcO  N 

3$oyo 

00 

d$dU£ 

d&O 

3$jO  OS 

Q 

dx^d 

OtfS 

»  O  D 

Li? 

33:  ST) 

3$-3)  c) 

3)-/vd 

3To*£ 

3$  6-  e 
a)' 

33* 

O 

SOD, 

Cd 

cd:»  § 

fcif&S  P 

&d~0 

Oods£;do 

oodcrodo 

ood^do 

o 

a) 

*0,0 

o 

dd:rsb 

V 

U 

a 

There  are  again  other 
with  the  Prakrit  forms  and 
Prakrita-sama.  The  follow 
such  words  : — 


d3$ 

dd 

d^oo 

d^3o 

3,4 

3$& 

d& 

330  dO 

OOfDO 

0OK>O 

so  soo.do 

dso  eso 

d*o  &o 

t)  t$  a>  a> 


Such  tadbhavas  are  i 
Telugu. 

In  this  connection,  it 
tadbhavas  like  oL:  rod 

33*0^  (33%),  3$3$:c3 

(ddFOO)  are  found  in  Pali 
such  as  Lori,  *odd, 
Desindma  mala. 

In  the  earliest  perioi 
introduced  in  adapting 


,  and  may  therefore  be 


i>^*ds 

d^ddo 

*y:s 

*odo 

c5k  o 

a 

GO£  P 

7n 

oo^ 

DOFf 

d.oo 

J  Q 

3SCrO 

3$g2 

Q 

dsro  do 

sftd  rao 

LSO^tDO 

•T 

dOa-% 

doao 

a 

a#£> 

date. 

dzso 

rft! 

n 

oso 

ors*o 

w 

Oftf 

CD 

IwJDd.  O 

4 

djOdo 

d:ooo 

3:03oO 

£>0dS 

dodo 

d:odo 

d:^o  o 

d:owo 

2&5&-C 

cg/3&> 

oh  P 

oh 

d:j33or§ 

dwdoaSjc^ 

d):d:do 

words  which  are 

identical 

may  consequently  be  styled 

are  a  few  instances  of 


d%  dC*  dO^ 

ddNd  3303$  33033 

c) 

SOd. 

v  a  o 

dJD2$do  F?^crodo  d^do 

oonod  ^onoo  ^onoo 

ilso  found  in  Tamil  and 

may  be  mentioned  that 

^  A>)>  (***)» 

(d^d),  3$d^  (dto ),  33%  d 

dictionaries  ;  as  also  words 
in  Hemachandra’s 

1  in  Tamil,  the  changes 
Sanskrit  words  are  very 
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irregular.  The  following 
point  : — 

Sanskrit  Tamil 

3d0 

^  a 

ts/P30 

tS^rvtib 

STSOJ  ?2  ScriOrO 

e^OS^CS  SOS)  2) 

5a#  U 

^dxcsQD  «d:sjo 


examples  will  illustrate  this 


Sanskrit 

Tamil 

drortrd 

FTJIt  Cjj  dQ*S 

^/tdl 31)^0 

eitf  ezsz 

CO  ' 

WODOOCfoo 

z&ZTdF 

2^/?do 

ddcdoo 

dJDd* 

dic)& 

It  is  worthy  of  notice  that  %  is  derived  from  i^s\ 
o  from  and  s&dira^  from  £^s;sto£. 

The  old  tadbhava  of  3dOFF  was  sd  o  its  moderA 

<&  ? 

equivalent  being  3dod)o  which  is  quite  regular.  The 

omission  of  sibilants  is  a  verv  common  feature  in  the 
formation  of  tadbhavas  in  Tamil.  rJoq^  becomes  »cD, 
2rs;d?o  edd5,  dadoes  «doeor,  dtcfoo. 

Telugu  tadbhavas  are  more  or  less  similar  to  those 
in  Kannada.  Compare  wdc^  with  wdd  ,  eodo  with 

«c  dtf,  cwd  d  with  £d  d,  with  wte5,  eiS  dx3)  with  wiS  o 
Some  tadbhavas  in  Kannada,  such  as  yddo,  appear 

to  be  derived  directly  from  Tamil  tadbhavas.  The 
tadbhava  of  od&f  in  Tamil  is  wddr  or  wddo,  where  the 

introduction  of  the  vowel  a  before  a  word  beginning 
with  ra  is,  as  stated  before,  peculiar  to  Tamil.  In 
Kannada  the  tadbhava  of  csdef  would  properly  be 
oxouoo.  So  the  forms  eddo,  eddo,  tfdd  are*  directly 

derived  from  the  Tamil  wddr,  tfddo,  wd2>.  The  same 

appears  to  be  the  case  with  the  Kannada  words 
crsd),  dxrt,  t:d  d,  3cd  and  dxeort.  The  omission  of 

<4 

sibilants  being,  as  stated  before,  a  peculiarity  of  Tamil, 
the  tadbhava  of  would  in  that  language  be  • 

but  in  Kannada  it  ought  to  be  The  word  in 

Kannada  for  a  ladder  is,  however,  not  but  the 

Tamil  form  <£C?.  dxrt  is  derived  from  dorlo,  the  Tamil 

tadbhava  of  aJoort,  a  yoke.  .  So  also  is  from 
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the  tadbhava  of  iSod  is  derived  from  60&,  the 

Tamil  tadbhava  of  Similarly  cn£2)  and 

appear  to  be  nearer  to  the  Tamil  forms  3730100  and 
d:eoo/lr  than  to  the  Sanskrit  cr^dor  and  dod3.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  Tamil  wcoodo  is  derived  from  the 
Kannada  tadbkava  d7>ddo. 


In  Tamil,  the  aspirate  h  is  always  omitted ;  e.g  , 
ago  wo,  &do  s?do,  sS^doo  tudoo,  a»^3o  357)do  wdo .  but 

in  Kannada  and  Telugu  it  is  rarely  that  the  aspirate  is 
omitted,  though  Telugu  omits  it  of tener  than  Kannada ; 
'e.g.,  wdddoo,  wosrseadoo,  wo rto)*oo,  wdoddoo  (as dr),  wocd; 

crod  ,  gorto.  In  the  first  five  examples  given  from 
Telugu,  Kannada  retains  the  aspirate.  crod  is  for  dod 

O  s  L  Ij 

(z&z 3r)  and  ^orio  for  <2>orio. 

It  may  be  noted  that  in  these  languages  there  are 
a  few  cases  m  which  an  aspirate  is  inserted  where  it  is 
not  required ;  e.g.,  aaud^  for  wd3>  (wctd^oo),  dA  for  wh 

(WJ- 


Anyadesya  or  foreign  words  have  largely  entered 

into  Kannada  and  other  Dravidian 
Anyadesya.  languages  owing  to  various  causes, 

such  as,  among  others,  commercial  intercourse,  geo¬ 
graphical  contiguity,  administrative  control  and  absence 
o{  indigenous  words  to  express  new  things  or  ideas.  A 
few  of  them  have  become  naturalised,  i.e .,  look  like 
native  words,  e.g.,  dorU)do  or  aorto*  for  anchor ;  croodo* 

for  lantern  ;  dodo^  for  dress;  dodod)  for  trump  or  troop; 
toododo  for  brush  ;  gd*)  oo  for  screw  ;  sjdl oxdo  for  soap ; 


for  gilt ;  oo  for  fiddle.  These  words  may  be 

arranged  according  to  the  languages  from  which  they 
have  been  borrowed. 

Portuguese. — wodiDdo,  sidled,  337>&0,  3373  a. 

Persian. — ddT^sS^cw,  yod-^tod^,  do^sra,  dd  , 
dducracoo,  dsrad^,  dw  od,  dodoado,  sjstj.g. 

Mahrathi.  — stera^do,  1373d),  dtftf,  do&o,  *5375  o. 

Arabic. — w^Ddodo  ,  wcra^o ,  ^otdsot),  sdc&d  , 

O  iL 
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3 037)37,  A7N23D737,  37)fcW)0O,  3K)30jX>0,  33JX34,  37357)0, 

337^3. 

Hindustani. — «oGJ7fcW,  woixoO,  tJd^o4,  «c&oo  , 

*?3e>3,  wdrod^,  war,  «3o\  wdo4,  ed^do,  337300,  qoDtii, 

333,  g<^0,  Cf0d0{30,  CTUZC37,  0OdO,  50070)0,  61^0,  510J0O0, 
o^,  607do,  6070C0,  63too?  57rt3,  57&,  573jo3o,  57dorrDO, 
5737)Fd,  63^3,  6i36,  60*0,  630^,  6{dO,  60073,  6o3d<2,  6jO07r, 
6jO£137,  300(0,  JOt&F,  S07O,  ft& OtSTOd,  7T7&,  777)100,  ft07)6, 

rtodrad^,  r>oo7&,  7I00730,  r^^o,  rtf>3o,  36o4tooa,  3^,  dor, 
737)60,  737)060.,  737)^d,  t3do<2,  ttOd,  30033,  30373?2,  7&0O,- 
£06,  £302073,  £3331003,  £dO,  £0^,  £373,  £037)700,  703oA^dO, 
737)71,  737)3^,  £73^,  T^JO^dO,  1337)0*,  dJD£3,  07f3*7,  ©{3,  C6tD,/ 
33?d,  C37700,  d^d,  doo^o,  6A7)d,  6od,  6cctodo,  dd570,  370^60, 
37)Ouo6,  i.ooT),  33373*,  3£f,  3£7fo4,  3cptf,  330.,  O33o, 
337)3,  337^,  3o3l37,  3/130,  3C£37C006,  dO£7,  ZftFS,  306^, 
33004,  337 d,  37)07),  Sg/OOD,  3^37^0*,  3^30*,  7007107),  T07&D7>3, 
707)6,  d(&,  307300,  3073.00,  3037x3,  303^3,  3o3&,  3007)000, 
do^373,  dooddc,  djoddo,  do£7F,  d737),  07&,  do£0,  dodyooo, 
dj037OD0,  d^6,  djo64,  oo3,  o6^d,  0730,  croaJo,  07tf,  cuci3, 
36^0,  3d3,  3&,  37)330,  37)0003,  37)707)3*,  07CCO,  37)00 3,  000^, 
3^37),  3da7)d,  3d60,  3d0,  307)300*,  337)0,  37dE)30,  3^3, 
36 0,,  330 , 337£04,  337)70,  3oOO<2,  30370* ,  3j3£70tf,  ^37).  O. 

a  O  t) 

English. —  o&^o4,  W334,  3054,  s&^3e>,  Tjro^o4,  36d, 
33^03*,  230^,  6037^*30,  6ddO,  67)3,  5730,  5730F,  6^30, 
djO^UOF,  d.v^or,  57^030*,  57^3007,  6vtOO^,  57.30,  6j6U0, 
6^  ^37),  ddl3*,  d^o4,  n7>r,  /TD34,  360d,  £37£0F,  1330^,  £<3*,, 
d^o4,  yrr  iido,  UdO4,  13735*,  *36^130,  J3£,  *360^,  d33*,  d^tOO4, 
d^O<£>£34,  ^06 0,  ^£0,  V3^C3*,  3£F,  376  O4,  GfY,,  33772134, 
<23doC3*,  CSq§/o,  3030,  d^O,  37^0,  ft^O4,  qJ337F3:i30*,  doioo4, 
^d^aJj4^,  3^*33*,  dJ0C4M6od,  dj^uo^,  3oto) 3jo,  d^oaJoco4, 
d^O4,  de'd^,  3^37,  d^do^,  sg/aO^S1,  ^WFU4,  sg/0^3*^, 
ig/S^d^TS4,  37^3*,  37j030,  ^djO^lO4,  37^30*,  3^30*,  S^H4, 

*  This  word  is  found  in  the  Kannada  proverb 
6^3)0  ^rJ73)i  as  given  in  Kittel’s  Dictionary,  though  30F3’76»:* 
usually  occurs  in  place  of  307300.  jTl  Tamil,  however,  it  has 
been  used  ev*en  in  poetry  by  Arunagirinadar,  a  poet  of  about  the 
17th  century  : — 

600TOS3  33700)030  3^dj03 0  007  3030 

003730  300^37000  300332^^1  (v>0OE^3O4). 
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5ii>da,  zfofoa*,  lOrOaJor,  iodru\  edocj4 ,  &04 ,  tf^s4 , 

lXr$J2Xs&^*  IjJlte* 23 Cc3*,  CjO-vE- ,  ri^too4 ,  u^oD,  d^Q4, 

^  a4,  ao^sko,  a^tfo4,  zfcOtfra,  3^0, 

drotg,,  dto  o4,  O£;do4,  o^v»f,  d^oo\  dj*o;>,  d^oo, 

o3o4,  crsor^j^uo,  otso1,  craofco4,  o^s4,  dwo4^£o4,  ot^os®, 
SJ3dot3*,  STSC^CT^CSS4,  ^t^C4,  STS/lfe",  Sjl^F,  SJl^S4^,  3dJ§" , 

32*f,  3ddr,  ^doois4,  ^Ock4,  £a46,  am4,  id^sra,  A^o*, 
rfj^o4,  sr^od),  suo*,  3^3* >  ^cts4, 

^aJOO,  SoD^O4,  agj^MO4,  aFDjO^OA4  CJDjCS4,  ^37>jO. 

'‘In  Modern  Kannada,  even  Sanskrit  Avyayas  or 
indeclinables  have  gained  currency  to  spoil  the  elegance 
of  the  vernacular.  The  following  are  some  of  them  : — 

I03owdo,  cjS^jCdOdo,  di  c)^Q3o^P3,  cOdOZ^,  c^dO^O,  toC|iO|  ^ > 

d)d§,  stocks,  ^sS^ea,  3^s,  cfccJj*,  23  o,  23^0. 

In  the  interests  of  the  purity  of  the  language  it  is 
very  necessary  that  strenuous  attempts  should  be  made 
to  stop  as  far  as  possible  the  influx  of  unnecessary  words 
from  foreign  sources. 

Northern  and  Southern  Schools  in  Kannada. 

The  expressions  northern  and  southern  schools 
occur  in  the  Kaoirajamdrga  of  Nripatunga,  the 
Kavyaoalokana  of  Nagavarma  II  and  the  Sabdduu- 
sasana  of  Bhattakalanka.  In  the  second  chapter  of  the 
Kavirajamarga  these  expressions  are  used  when  treating 
of  the  ten  merits  of  composition.  This  part  of  the 
chapter  being,  however,  mostly  a  translation  of  the  first 
chapter  of  Dandi’s  Kdvyadarsa  in  which  the  expressions 
are  used  in  the  sense  of  the  Gaud  a  and  Vaidarbha 
schools  or  styles  in  Sanskrit,  whatever  Nripatunga  has 
written  with  regard  to  the  merits  of  composition  refers 
as  in  the  original  to  the  Gauda  and  Vaidarbha  schools, 
and  not  to  the  northern  and  southern  schools  in  Kannada. 
Several  examples  of  Nripatunga’ s  translation  of  Dandi’s 
verses  are  given  in  the  Kannada  Introduction  (pp.  23-25) 
to  Volume  II  of  my  Karnataka- Kavicharite.  Nripa¬ 
tunga,  however,  gives  in  another  place*  what  he  con- 


II,  100-104. 
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siders  to  be  the  distinguishing  characteristics  of  the 
northern  and  southern  schools  in  Kannada,  which  consist 
merely  in  the  use  of  one  of  the  recognised  duplicate 
forms  of  certain  verbs  in  preference  to  the  other,  e.g ., 
the  forms  and  U0s3o  in  tfafe  northern  and  o 

and  in  the  southern.  He  further  gives  three 

examples  in  poetry  of  the  northern  and  southern  styles* 
in  Kannada  where  it  is  not  quite  clear  how  they  differ 
from  one  another.  One  example  is  given  below, for 
examination : — 

Verse  107. 

SSdaJOOricfo*?4  GTDrtodo  (Northern) 

ocJ^I 

SdcdoorJ^orJ^xv*  doodd  Grartodo  (Southern) 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  case  during  or 
previous  to  the  time  of  Nripatunga  in  the  matter  of  the 
use  of  the  forms  of  verbs  noted  above,  we  find  no  such 
distinction  observed  by  authors  who  came  after  him. 

Let  us  see  what  Nagavarma  II  says  about  the 
northern  and  southern  schools.  He  has  adopted  the 
title  of  the  first  chapter  of  Dandi’s  work,  namely, 
Margavibhaga,  for  the  first  section,  which  treats  of  the 
same  subject,  of  the  third  chapter  of  his  Kdvyava- 
lokanci ,  and  has  closely  followed  Dandi,  like  Nripa¬ 
tunga,  in  the  treatment  of  the  ten  merits  of  composition. 
His  verses  500  and  521  are  merely  a  translation  of 
verses  41  and  42  of  the  first  chapter  of  the  Kavya- 
darsa. f  So,  the  northern  and  southern  schools  men- 

*  II,  106-108. 

2d)  'OofoSo  drtco^.-'  d:>i 

-»  y  ci  —> >  '  o 

—  Nagavarma  ID 

TjztiJD  zi&qhOjO  d.SidJsdcrol 

2-3  d^ddr d^rt^Ds  d4^3i>si 

zzrto  ci330{Q3is  zrzjC&jzz  d^^  n^dd^Fvol 

— Dandi. 
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tioned  by  Nagavarma  II  do  not  refer  to  any  such  schools 

in  Kannada  but  to  the  Gauda  and  Vaidarbha  schools  in 
•  • 

Sanskrit 

Coming  now  to  Bhattakalanka,  we  find  that  in  his 
commentary  on  Sutra  288  of  his  Sabcldnvsdmna 
he  recognises  the  existence  of  the  northern  and  southern 
schools  in  Kannada  and  tells  us  that,  of  the  two  forms 
of  the  pronoun  of  the  first  person,  ndn  is  used  by  the 
poets  of  the  north  and  an  by  those  of  the  south.  But 
this  dictum  is  not  borne  out  by  literature,  since  we  find 
both  the  forms  used  indiscriminately  by  the  poets  of 
the  north  and  the  south. 

The  foregoing  enquiry  has  led  us  to  the  conclusion 
that  according  to  Nripatunga  and  Bhattakalanka  there 
exist  the  northern  and  southern  schools  in  Kannada, 
their  distinguishing  characteristics  being  the  use  of  one 
of  the  recognised  duplicate  forms  of  certain  verbs  and 
of  the  pronoun  of  the  first  person  in  preference  to  the 
other.  But  a  study  of  Kannada  literature  shows  that 
these  distinctions  are  more  honoured  in  the  breach  than 
in  the  observance  by  the  poets.  It  does  not  therefore 
appear  to  serve  any  useful  purpose  at  present  to  make 
too  much  of  what  is  evidently  a  distinction  without 
a  difference  and  quarrel  about  the  northern  and  southern 
schools  in  Kannada.  It  is  not,  however,  denied  that 
in  Modern  Kannada  there  are  local  varieties  due  fof 
geographical  separation  of  the  Kannada  speaking 
communities  and  their  contact  with  people  speaking 
non-Dravidian  languages. 

The  late  Mr.  R.  Raghunatha  Rao,  b.a.,  wrote  at 
considerable  length  about  the  above-mentioned  northern 
and  southern  schools  in  Kannada  and  expressed  the 
opinion  that  they  owed  their  origin  mainly  to  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  Telugu  and  Tamil  respectively.  There  do  not, 
however,  seem  to  be  sufficient  grounds  for  this  opinion. 
Mr.  Raghunatha  Rao  seems  to  have  argued  like  this: 
Telugu  does  not  possess  the  letter  u(i);  and  according 
to  Nripatunga  the  northern  school  in  Kannada  does  not 
use  verbal  forms  with  «;  consequently  the  northern 
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school  must  have  come  into  existence  through  Telugu 
influence.  Though  Telugu  does  not  at  present  possess 
the  letter  it  had  the  letter  even  in  the  early  part  of 

the  10th  century,  about  50  years  after  the  time  of 
Nripatunga  (815-877),  as  is  evidenced  by  the  Bezwada 
Telugu  poetical  inscription  of  the  Eastern  Chalukya 
king  Yuddhainalla  (927-934),  in  which  the  letter  is 
used.  Again,  if  the  northern  school  in  Kannada  arose 
through  Telugu  influence,  Telugu  ought  to  have  only 
the  form  nenu  of  the  pronoun  of  the  first  person,  but 
we  find  in  it  also  the  other  form  enn  corresponding  to 
the  an  of  the  southern  school.  Further,  if  the  southern 
school  arose  through  Tamil  influence,  there  is  no  reason 
for  the  existence  in  that  language  of  nan ,  the  form  of 
the  northern  school.  It  is  thus  seen  that  there  are  no 
valid  grounds  for  supposing  that  the  northern  and 
southern  schools  in  Kannada  were  brought  into  exist¬ 
ence  by  Telugu  and  Tamil  influence  respectively. 

There  was  a  long  controversy  between  Mr.  Raghu- 
natha  Rao  and  myself  about  this  matter.  He  challenged 
me  to  offer  a  rational  explanation  without  having  re¬ 
course  to  Telugu  influence  of  these  three  points :  1.  the 
disappearance  of  the  letter  w  from  Modern  Kannada; 

2.  the  use  of  dtf  for  all  tenses  in  the  subjunctive  mood 
in  Modern  Kannada ;  and  3.  the  use  of  and  wo  for 
aooo  and  wo.  The  following  was  the  explanation  given 
after  some  preliminary  remarks  which  ran  thus : — 

It  is  unscientific  to  jump  to  conclusions  by  observ¬ 
ing  similarity  of  form  in  one  or  two  instances.  We 
must  not  be  carried  away  by  superficial  resemblances 
but  must  try  our  best  to  trace  effects  to  proper  causes. 
These  resemblances  may-  be,  for  ought  we  know,  a  the 
result  of  like  forces  working  independently  in  different 
languages,’  ’  or  they  may  be  independent  developments 
of  tendencies  commonly  inherited.  When  the  language 
itself  does  not  afford  a  tolerably  satisfactory  explanation, 
it  is  then  reasonable  to  postulate  external  influence.  In 
these  cases  I  shall  try  to  show  that  the  theory  of 
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extraneous  influence  fails  miserably,  and  that  the  changes 
have  been  ab  intra. 

1.  The  disappearance  of  w  from  Modern  Kannada. 

As  stated  before,  Telugu  had  m  in  the  first  half  of 

the  10th  century,  and  must  have  lost  it  about  the  close 
of  that  century,  since,  according  to  Telugu  scholars,  the 
earliest  extant  Telugu  work,  which  belongs  to  the  11th 
century,  does  not  show  any  trace  of  it.  In  Kannada 
the  letter  continued  for  two  centuries  longer  and 
disappeared  in  the  13th  century.  We  thus  see  that  it 
took  at  least  two  centuries  for  the  Telugu  influence  to 
take  effect  in  Kannada.  Further,  it  is  rather  strange 
that  Kannada  has  lost  the  letter  es  (r)  which  is  still  in 
use  in  Telugu.  Here  Telugu  influence  has  had  no  effect 
whatever  on  Kannada.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that 
Telugu  influence  does  not  help  us  in  the  matter.  The 
reason  for  the  loss  of  the  letter  in  Kannada  has  to  be 
sought  in  some  other  quarter.  Philologists  agree  that 
in  all  languages  the  principle  of  laziness  or  phonetic  decay 
is  at  work.  According  to  this  principle  there  is  a  tendeucy 
in  all  languages  to  soften  down  difficult  sounds.  And 
the  sound  of  the  letter  in  question  being  a  difficult  one, 
each  Dravidian  language  has  tried  to  soften  it  down  in 
its  own  way.  Thus  Telugu  ordinarily  substitutes  d  for 
it,  in  some  cases  it  uses  r,  y  or  Z  instead,  sometimes  it 
omits  the  consonant  altogether  without  any  substitute. 
In  Tamil,  the  letter  seems  merging  in  most  parts  of 
the  country  either  into  Z  or  y  ;  and  the  same  is  the  case 
in  Malaya}am.  In  Kannada  it  is  changed  into  l  and  in 
^  ^  ^  f  r,  n  and  Z,  so  that  we  see  the  operation  of 
a  general  principle  in  all  these  languages.  The  assump¬ 
tion  of  Telugu  influence  will  not  be*of  any  use  unless  we 
are  in  a  position  to  prove  that  it  was  the  cause  of 
similar  changes  in  all  these  languages. 

2.  The  use  of  dd  (dare)  for  *  all  tenses  in  the 
subjunctive  mood  in  Modern  Kannada. 

_  Here  there  seems  to  be  -no  connection  whatever 
between  the  forms  used  in  Kannada  and  Telugu.  In 
Kannada  the  particle  «d  a  corruption  of  the  Old 
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Kannada  is  affixed  to  the  past  relative  ..participle. 

In  Telugu,  on  the  other  hand,  there  are  three  ways  of 
forming  the  conditional  form—  by  adding  the  suffix  d  or 
3  to  the  past  verbal  participle,  and  by 

adding  ad  to  the  past  tense  of  a  finite  verb, 

Not  only  are  the  particles  different  in  the  two  languages 
but  also  the  formation  of  the  conditional  forms. 

If  the  idea  is  that  the  past  form,  is  used  for  all 

the  tenses  in  Kannada  as  the  form  with  d  is  used  in 
Telugu,  it  has  to  be  stated  that  dd  is  not  used  for  all 
tenses  in  Modern  Kannada;  it  is  not  used  with  verbs. in 
the  past  tense  — Dodd  is  an  expression  not  com¬ 

monly  heard.  The  same  is  also  the  case  in  Telugu  and 
Tamil.  Again,  there  is  also  a  future  conditional  form 
in  Kannada- -dooSdd.  Granting  that  dd  is  the  suffix 

used  for  the  present  and  future  tenses  in  Kannada,  is  it 
necessary  to  postulate  Telugu  influence  to  account  for 
this  ?  The  past  conditional  form  is  used  for  the  present 
and  future  tenses  in  Tamil  also.  Are  we  to  postulate 
Telugu  influence  here  too? 

3.  The  use  of  dco  and  wo  for  doo  and  wo. 

The  36th  sutra  in  the  2nd  chapter  of  the  Andhra- 
cliintdmani ,  d^dx^rid  says  that  in  .  com¬ 

pounds  the  final  double  nu  and  lu  of  the  first  word  may 
become  single,  but  not  when  followed  by  a  vowel.  It 
will  be  seen  that  this  rule  is  optional ;  it  operates  only 
in  compounds  in  which  the  first  words  end  in  double  nu 
or  lu,  and  not  when  they  are  followed  by  a  vowel. 
Mr.  Raghunatha  Rao  thinks  it  necessary  to  press  into 
his  service  a  part  o£  this  optional  rule  to  explain  the 
form  doo  in  Kannada.  The  word  do4  or  doo  is  the 

common  property  of  Kannada  and  Telugu,  as  also  of 
many  other  languages  of  the  Dravidian  group.  The 
forms  in  Telugu  and  Kannada,  though  similar,  have 
been  arrived  at  in  different  ways.  In  Telugu,  as  the 
rule  quoted  above  shows,  the  original  form  of  the  word 
was  doo.  For  metrical  purposes  the  double  o:  was 
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sometimes  made  single  (Brown's  Grammar ,  p.  296). 
But  in  Kannada  the  original  form  was  do*,  which  is 

changed  into  doo  or  a 600  in  compounds  in  shatpadi 

works.  The  principle  according  to  which  this  change 
takes  place  is  this  :  Sanskrit  words  are  made  tadbhava 
by  separating  conjunct  consonants  and  adding  some 
vowel,  generally  u ,  to  the  first  letter  to  secure  easy 
enunciation,  e.q dd  ,  dd>do  ;  doo  d,  doorto.  The  same 

principle  is  at  work  in  Modern  Kannada  when  dealing 
with  Old  Kannada  words,  e.g .,  doo  ©do,  doodooOdo .  loo's  r, 

With  regard  to  wO  Mr.  Raghunatha  Rao  dogma¬ 
tically  asserts  3otf\d  dd^ — this  is  the  Telugu  usage. 

We  know  that  Telugu  does  not  use  wo  as  a  locative 
suffix,  nor  does  it  change  it  into  wo.  The  locative 
suffix  in  Telugu  is  wodo  to  which  the  particle  wo  is 

sometimes  added,  but  this  wo  is  distinctly  stated  to  be 
an  augment  used  only  in  forming  compounds.  It 
answers  to  £3  of  Kannada — wodo,  wOd.  Under  the  rule 
quoted  above,  the  example  of  30  becoming  30  in  com¬ 
pounds  is  also  given.  I  do  not  see  how  this  can  prove 
Telugu  influence.  Let  us  see  if  we  can  account  for 
this  form  in  Kannada.  It  is  optional  in  Kannada  to 
use  either  of  the  forms  ooddo  or  toodd  o,  30do  or  30d  o, 

do£3oo  or  do&^o.  Metrical  requirements  are  no  doubt 
the  cause  of  this  option.  The  same  appears  to^be  the 
case  with  the  locative  suffix  wo.  Its  alternative  form 

wo  occurs  in  works  and  inscriptions  of  even  the  11th 
century.  Inserting  or  dropping  a  consonant  for  metri¬ 
cal  purposes  is  very  common  in  Tamil  and  Telugu. 
We  therefore  see  even  here  the  operation  of  a  general 
law  in  all  these  languages  and  need  not  postulate  the 
influence  of  one  over  another. 

From  what  has  been  said  above  it  is  not  to  be 
inferred  that  Telumi  has  not  exercised  any  influence 
whatever  on  the  Kannada  language.  Verbal  roots 
ending  in  vowels,  the  addition  of  u  to  nouns  ending  in 
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i,  u>  and  e ,  and  the  use  of  the  root  an  for  en.  in  Modern 
Kannada  are  only  a  few  of  the  facts  which  bear  testi¬ 
mony  to  Telugu  influence.  What  was  meant  was  that 
in  the  cases  mentioned  by  Mr.  Raghunatha  Rao  there 
was  no  reason  at  all  to  postulate  Telugu  influence. 

Stages  of  the  Kannada  Language. 

There  are  three  stages  of  the  Kannada  language, 

namely,  Purvada  Halagannada  or 
Primitive  Old  Kan-  th  Primifcive  Qld  Kannada,  Hair.- 

ganuada  or  Old  Kannada  and 
Hosagannada  or  Modern  Kannada.  Kittel,  in  the  Intro¬ 
duction  to  his  Kannada-English  Dictionary,  omits,  how¬ 
ever,  Primitive  Old  Kannada  and  gives  Classical, 
Mediaeval  and  Modern  as  the  three  stages  of  the  language. 
Primitive  Old  Kannada  is  said  to  have  been  in  use  to  the 
end  of  the  7 th  century  and  seems  to  answer  to  the  Pala- 
gannada  of  Nripatunga.  It  is  a  very  important  stage  in 
the  language  possessing  several  grammatical  peculiarities 
which  are  not  found  in  the  succeeding  or  Halagannada 
stage.  x\s  instances  may  be  mentioned : — 

1.  The  lengthening  of  the  vowel  of  the  conjuga- 
tional  suffixes  of  the  3rd  person  —  doers!-,  dd 

crag",  a4. 

^  O  ^ 

*  2.  The  very  common  change  of  this  vowel  into 

3.  The  use  of  ul  for  the  locative  suffix — du  do<?4, 
ddgtfaJoov4. 

4.  The  lengthening  of  the  vowel  in  the  suffixes  of 
the  negative  mood' — ^ocrsdjor,  ^ocrsoDd. 

5.  The  use  of  kdo  and  sometimes  of  for  the 
neuter  suffix — <2*3  do. 

6.  The  use  of  n  for  bindu — wdr, 

7.  The  lengthening  of  the  vowel  of  the  accusative 
suffix,  even  when  not  followed  by  a*  vowel  eaoyodo^crsr 
gjouo , 
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8.  Jhe  lengthening  of  a  the  genitive  and  adjectival 
suffix — d^d^rs,  «do7>,  a^dafcz),  AesoaSra. 

9.  The  use  of  rt  or  ^  as  the  suffix  of  the  3rd  per¬ 
son  of  the  imperati'sie  mood — odort,  d)i306’ 

We  have  this  suffix  in  Modern  Kannada  also:  dd^  dod 
ADOfosysrt,  wdd  djd  djD£rt 

10.  The  use  of  v  for  b — dd$,  erof&^o4,  ^dr&djO4, 

iodr ,  dddJ^r. 

*  11.  The  use  of  the  vowel  e  forf—  deso, 

•  12.  The  use  of  double  consonants  for  single  ones — 

ddsrD  do,  eeS,  eosdd  do, 

U  '*■'  v 

As  no  works  of  this  period  have  come  down  to  us, 
a  few  inscriptions  of  the  6th,  7th  and  8th  centuries  will 
be  quoted  to  illustrate  the  points  noted  above. 

1.  Tagare  Plates  of  Polavlra.*  C.  550. 

£>d36F  dod^dod/or  «o,  o^dad^dod/^  d^dosT) 

*3  &)2>2jr  t?o. 

2.  Badami  Gave  Inscription.!  C.  575. 

d^  ‘  a^das*  d^d^dod  doodo^d^TD  Ao^dd  -ri^do 
ootJdfddo.  d^d^r  d/2d©od  droa^^Ddd  f  ?sd  rddd  gijo 
crsdd^r  d^r  dos^srs^^d^oo  a:oda532  ddAcrs  d)wo  wstoo. 

3.  Koppa  38  (Kadur  District).  C.  675. 
©cjudd^PCdao  sfo^d  dd^Jp^doo  wddadododDd^do 

^jodosg/^doo  d^do^o^TDd^doojoo^d^TD  o4.  d^dd?D_ad  eeod 
ddo^A^^A0*-  doododo  d.dosoDO4. 

4.  Koppa  37  (Kadur  District).  C.  690. 

Sjatfjo^doo  ^jdp30q  cror&zD^doo  2gp3  yd-  ddri^  dd  . 

ddordror  57)djD^OD  Sx>o  doo^d.  ^crar  scted^dFr  gjatfj^doo 
^jodo^^doo  d^doa^srDd^d^o. 

5.  Sravana  Belgola  88,  C.  700. 

dddrodFo  doiS.dDd<“  ddKfakotfdsyDdd^  djr^ddod  I 
ofoododd^r  ddQd^d  d^dddooyddr  d^ddoD^^d  d;rs-r 1| 

6.  Sravana  Belgola  27,  C.  700. 

drod^do4  dddA^do^ofoo4  dy  dov4 1 

^  dod*orttf  ddddxfoo  dsr^d  dj^d^dadr  II 

*  Mysore  Archeological  Report  for  1918,  36. 
t  Indian  Antiquary,  x,  59. 
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aa^d^tajO ao3o6Gn3p- 1 
sraddFO4  dds^dd odooSo  edo4  ^rrsF^dro^esoroc^ii 

7.  MachenhalH  Plates  of  Jayasangraha,* * * §  C.  700. 
dojodoodFdoo  d£3  aeeoaJo  ^ddc*0  t,3  o4  dwo  k 

*4  6  U  * 

8.  Inscription  at  Mahakuta  near  Badami,t  C.  720. 

d^d^ys  a^ddrog-  adodd  3^  gji'datod^esod  a  do 

c  oo^  «d  33o  ^^^JDdj^o4.  ^cs-Ddcidor  d^doa57>337>33d3o,o. 

9.  Hoskote  86  (Bangalore  District).  C.  725. 
gdc&Jp^g"  a^dfrsdaJoov4  ^rDcbdr  srsdFdoo  ^radd  370 

dcdooo  3ooodoo£d  djD£336  docL^g-. 

10.  Bowringpet  13  (Kolar  District).  C.  725. 
stdo  doadov4  ddodeo  ^ftdaJoov4  ^dod^i^g*  3cr^do 

d.jTDdriairo  o4. 

no 

11.  Devalapura  Inscription  (Mysore  District)4 
C.  750. 

dodortdoo  3jO£dto  doo  zn>&  wrt  3  ay  do.  a^crsaaSE) 
£TD£>d3«i)d  ^ddzradFO4  3ado  3ood  e3d  3&dd££doo  3^do 
d^&dj^doo  Ldjo^doo  Ldadoo^doo. 

12.  Agara  Inscription  (Mysore  District). §  C.  750. 

JTDOjOd^FO  2od0  d  odtf  di3  ^Cj.  cOCOO^J^V4  2$. 
^dradjOD  oocoo^j^v4  ^d^edaJo^F  doo3o. 

13.  Pavagada  11  (Tumkur  District).  754. 
g^d3tfddood)dov4.  d^dsg/a^i"  d^doaoasra^^d^o  o 

dAsgp^g-  d^oood^s37)da5o^ooo,  ost^dj^g"  ad^jradj^oor. 

14.  Heggadadevankote  87  (Mysore  District). 

C.  8oo: 

d^  fc^dos4  i>ddrodo  djqJo^DDt^o^oSo  dadog-  d^rtF^ 
eaJcdo  dooatoa  3au^g\  d^dd  dij^a4.  gcrsdd  ijo^g*  step 
doa57>237>33doaJoo3  dd/o  e^-.  ^  ied  a  3jotf  wa  di>3c8o,dd 

d^ddoFJO^STDocrDd  aeaJdjddo.  ecjsdcSJjo^g’jrofcd  3d 
dctfoodrog-  3jodoo^r  eeg/j^r.  ^ootfj^.3^3^ 
c5j0c^))o 


*  Mysore  Archaeological  Report  for  1908,  6. 

t  Indian  Antiquary  x,  104/ 

X  Mysore  Archaeological  Report  for  1916,  37. 

§  Ibid,  for  1917,  31. 
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15.  Sorab  10  (Shimoga  District).  C.  800. 

dd0©0^DAdd0d5D  ET  ti^STDao ds  wdcSo^ 

tfod  doo^do  doowdo  UD&g.ds'  dddo*  drd  r^r9  cfo 

tv'  t)  AG  ' 

&©{*<$  5DO  doewd^ddd  sfoc3o4ctojOU3rt  oDtsjD^dd  ^t>3oo 
zjOi&o  adod;^  3f#2ter  ddjs^esn  r  «Dwq^  dodooy  d 
tDdj^^-sr  d^drtrfr^ako*  yrt^FcSo  ado  to^artora^cfo  d^ddj^ 
ddoo^r.  cDdto  doo  i^drad&^o  ldit^oC  ^dr 

i&^doo  iduDdjDj^o  d^dOa57>^33doctf:o^d3oAo.  sn>d 
rara&ifo>9‘  PTSdd^cDdcxJog-  gvodjo^d  ddjo^dodo^o. 

Now,  the  forms  docr^r,  iood-o^r,  ^009*,  dzr^d, 
c^do,  djo^,  3dort,  dddjog-,  ^eeo,  dd^^do,  which  are  not 

found  in  Halagannada,  are  identical  or  nearly  so  with 
the  forms  used  in  Tamil.  It  may  be  stated  that  as  we 
go  farther  back  to  the  early  period  of  Kannada  literature 
we  shall  find  the  forms  approximate  more  and  more  to 
the  Tamil  ones. 

A  few  notes  may  be  added  on  certain  additional 
forms  contained  in  the  inscriptions  quoted  above.  The 
numbers  denote  those  of  the  inscriptions. 

2.  d^d^r.  The  suffix  ke  occurs  where  we  should 
expect  ge.  Compare  also  doo^dd^F  in  another  inscrip¬ 
tion  of  C.  750.  sg/odeaod.  dew  as  a  verb  is  obsolete  in 
Halagannada,  though  the  word  resort  occurs. 

3.  yddor,  the  2nd  person  plural  of  the  imperatiyc 
mood,  is  identical  with  the  Tamil  yddor.  The  Hala- 
gannada  form  is  ydoDoo.  The  form  £jodo  occurs,  which 
is  identical  with  the  Tamil  ?jjodo  the  Halagannada  form 

being  Aodo.  It  is  interesting  to  note  the  passive  forms 
^KOdddo^o4  and  *oo3o  d  dosrso*  in  about  675. 

W  u) 

8.  ioeaDA  eo.  The  particle  of  emphasis  e  is  not  com¬ 
bined  with  the  previous  word  as  in  Halagannada*  erc^ 
•answers  to  of  Halagannada. 

10.  cp.  Tamil  **J?*V*.  The  Hala¬ 
gannada  form  would  be  3i3  d3wr\ 

ni 

11.  wrt  Cp.  Tamil  yrt,  In  Halagannada  it  would 

be  «rtort.  3d:>  is  identical  with  the  Tamil  3do,  the  Hala¬ 
gannada  form  being  Ado.  o* 
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12.  Cp*  Tamil  In  Hajagajmada  it  is 

generally  30. 

13.  s3 gSjxt',  the  tadbhava  of  may  be  com¬ 
pared  with  the  Tamil  Oats  may  be 

compared  with  the  Telugu  OsOou^smcd)  and  the  Tamil 
oai^r.  The  Halagannada  form  would  be  oso&do. 

14.  is  identical  with  the  Tamil 

It  would  be  «c3do  in  Halagannada.  o  (let  them  not 
be  born)  is  the  same  as  the  Tamil  negative  verb  <5>©d« 
the  Tamil  root  corresponding  to  being  <s>».  wo4 ‘'is 

the  negative  particle  in  both  the  languages — s^rto4 
drodOo;  &  In  Halagannada  it  would  be  z&teQg.F. 

As  stated  before,  Kittel  omits  Primitive  Old 

Ul]  ,  ,  Kannada  altogether,  and  mentions 

Halagannada.  .  •  6  A  „■ ’  1/r  j 

Classical  or  Ancient  Kannada 
answering  to  Halagannada  and  Modern  Kannada  with 
an  intervening  stage  called  Mediaeval  Kannada. 
According  to  him  Halagannada  is  quite  uniform  and 
shows  an  extraordinary  amount  of  polish  and  refinement. 
It  has  to  the  present  time  been  preserved  in  several 
works  written  mostly  by  Jaina  scholars,  and  appears 
to  have  been  in  common  use  for  literary  purposes  from 
at  least  the  10th  to  the  middle  of  the  13th  century. 
Its  principal  characteristics  are  the  elaborate  and  highly 
artificial  champu  composition,  strict  adherance  to  the 
use  of  now  more  or  less  disused  case-and  tense-signs 
and  to  the  rules  of  syntax,  the  use  of  Sanskrit  words  in 
their  unaltered  form  whenever  desirable  or  necessary  as 
an  aid  in  composition  and  that  of  a  conventionally 
received  number  of  taclbhavas ,  the  proper  distinction 
between  the  letters  «  ©  o  and  d — alliteration  carefully 
based  also  on  this  distinction — and  lastly  pleasing 
euphonic  junction  of  letters. 

If  the  term  Modern  Kannada  is  limited  to  the 

,,  ,.  ,  Tr  ,  present  Kannada  of  prose  writings 

Mediaeval  Kannada.  r  .  r  . 

and  common  conversation,  as  is 

done  by  Dr.  Kittel,  an  intermediate  stage  between 
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Balagannada  and  Modern  Kannada,  styled  by  hin 
Mediaeval  Kannada,  is  quite  necessary.  This,  as  con 
tained  in  the  poetry  of  Virasaiva  authors,  is  written 
mostly  in  shatpadi  metre,  is  negligent  as  to  the  use  of 
suffixes  and  the  rules  of  syntax,  uses  a  few  new  suffixes, 
contains  a  number  of  tadbhavas  not  sanctioned  by 
previous  authors,  has  entirely  lost  the  letter  w  and 
frequently  changes  the  letter  p  of  the  present  or  future 
verbal  suffix  and  an  initial  p  into  h.  Its  period  termi¬ 
nates  at  about  the  end  of  the  15th  century. 

From  about  the  16th  century,  according  to  Kittel, 
Mediaeval  Kannada  got  the  character  of  the  language 
of  the  present  day  or  of  Modern  Kannada,  which  transi¬ 
tion  is  seen  especially  in  the  poetry  of  the  Vaishnavas. 

Several  ancient  verbs  and  nouns  fell  into  disuse, 
the  letter  »  began  to  be  discarded,  words  borrowed  from 
Mahrathi  and  Hindustani  came  into  use,  and  more 
frequent  omission  of  suffixes  took  place. 

Modem  Kannada,  comprising  the  present  Kannada 
,,  ,  .  of  prose  writings  and  common 

conversation,  is  less  particular  in 
the  choice  of  words,  arbitrary  about  the  use  of  suffixes 
and  not  sparing  in  the  use  of  vulgarisms  especially  in 
ordinary  talk.  Many  words  are  Sanskrit  especially 
such  as  are  abstract,  religious  or  scientific  terms,  the 
ancient  form  of  the  present  tense  has  been  changed, 
most  verbal  suffixes  have  been  somewhat  altered,  a  few 
of  the  suffixes  of  nouns  and  pronouns  have  ceased  to  be 
used,  many  verbs,  nouns  and  particles  have  become 
obsolete,  and  other  verbs  and  nouns  have  been  formed 
mostly  based  on  existing  roots.  It  is  not  uniform  but 
varies  more  or  less  according  to  localities. 

Some  scholars  are  of  opinion  that  only  two  stages 
need  be  recognised.  A  scholar  says  :  “  The  language 

changed  gradually,  and  no  useful  purpose  is  served  by 
dividing  its  history  into  clearly  defined  periods.  .About 
A.D.  1100  Nayasena  spoke  of  a  Hosagannada,  and 
it  was  extensively  used  50  years  later.  That  is  the 
only  dividing  line  which  deserves  recognition.” 
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In  this  connection,  it  may  be  mentioned  that 

what  were  condemned  hs  ungram¬ 
matical  and  unidiomatic  in  one 
stage  of  the  language  have  become 
approved  f6rms  in  the  next  stage. 
As  instances  may  be  mentioned,  certain  specific  state¬ 
ments  of  Kesiraja  in  his  Sabdamanidarpana  about 
the  use  of  certain  forms  and  words  which  were  not 


Forms  once  con¬ 
demned  have  become 
current. 


strictly  followed  by  writers  who  came  after  him. 
(1)  He  lays  down  the  rule  that  l  ought  not  to  be 
used  in  place  of  l  in  words  such  as  (sutra  28). 


(2)  He  condemns  the  use,  as  sithila ,  of  an  initial  letter 
compounded  with  repha  following  a  short  letter  (sutras 
59  and  60) ;  e.g.,  aooo 3^060.  (3)  He  says  that 
verbs  in  the  present  tense  ought  not  to  be  used  as 
declinable  krillingcis  (sutra  73)*,  e.g .,  sfcaGc&Jido.  (4)  He 

states  that  nouns  ending  in  consonants,  except  wlv*, 
dirlv*,  sfrlo*  and  gdov*,  do  not  add  the  augment  in  before 
the  genitive  suffix  a  (sutra  109);  e.g .,  tfdooa.  (5)  He 

disapproves  of  the  use  of  the  suffix  ike  after  roots  ending 
in  consonants,  e.g.,  and  of  the  suffix  tana  after 

Sanskrit  words,  e.g.,  (sutra  211)f.  (6)  For 

sati-saptanii ,  which  refers  to  two  subjects  or  nomina¬ 
tives  he  prescribes  the  use  of  the  suffix  e  and  does  not 
allow  the  use  of  al  (sutra  249).  (7)  Finally,  he  states 

that  when  both  the  words  forming  a  compound  are 
capable  of  being  used  as  tadbhavas ,  it  is  wrong  to  use 
only  one  of  them  as  a  tadbliava  and  leave  the  other  in 
its  Sanskrit  form  ;  e.g.,  tfocrsd  (sutra  289). 


Most  of  the  forms  disallowed  by  Kesiraja  have  subse¬ 
quently  been  looked  upon  as  correct. 

A  word  in  explanation  of  sutra  60  in  which  Kesiraja 

condemns  the  use  as  sithila  of  an 

?f  initial  letter  compounded  with 
Kesiraia  s  60th  sutra.  .  ,  ..  . 

repha  (see  2  above),  may  be  said 


*  Bhattakalanka  allows  this.  See  his  sutras  447,  448  and  544. 
t  Bhattakalanka  allows  forms  like  votZj&Ztz.  See  his  sutra  431. 
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here,  a s  the  t^rms  and  wdj^tf  used  by  him 

in  it  do  nt>t  appear  to  have  been  properly  understood. 
Kittel  wrongly  translates  the  sutra.  I  give  below  the 
sutra  and  his  translation  : — 

artcfod  ort^drc?*  rtc^K^Aov1  ^DroqJo  I 

6^rtcJoc$djD£t3rWdo  I  II 

Some  (grammarians  or  poets)  who  are  fond  of 
a  practice  that  is  connected  with  grass  (satrinabhya- 
vaharigal),  do  not  consider  that  abnormity  does  not 
enter  in  poetical  prose  (and  use  a  short  letter  followed 
.by  an  initial  letter  which  is  a  compound  with 

repha,  as  sithila)  ;  such  disgustful  persons  (arochigal) 
do  put  it  in  poetical  prose  without  calling  it  a  blame 
(tegal)*. 

The  terms  wd^tt  and  o  are  taken  by 

Kesiraja  from  Vamana’s  Kavyalankarasutra  (I,  2, 1-3) 
where  they  are  used  in  the  sense  of  “  the  wise  ”  and  “  the 
foolish”  : — 

t^Oddea  I,  2. 

II  ed^e3&3s  sjasDOEad^  ddcfos  D  o  II 

*530  3000  ddCfoS  ^P3rD^dao7>0 

dtf^  &©£?3Dd0FS 

— a*3{*djSto*>s3{daSjO  dcrsao — 

3^0  II  ^s3f^  I  *>s3$d37)j34  II  J>  II 

z&zSrz  soOjdj3^io*^§  ftcTSjS 
t£d&{cxn>j3*. 

ll  3^dd£  l  d^sSc^afcss4  i  a  II 
33d£  3  aan^s — da$3jdtc&33‘ 

^037^3* — 3  d  d{OStosn>ddOFO  dd  O. 

rfd.psrs&daoDO  would  be  a  man  who  eats  food  mixed 
«  y  _  • 

with  straw,  i.c .,  a  man  devoid  of  the  power  of  discri¬ 
mination,  in  other  words,  a  fool.  Similarly  wd^ts  or 

edj^ite  would  be  a  man  who  does  not  relish  food  until 


*  A  Grammar  of  the  Kannada  Language  (1903),  preface  IV. 
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he  has  completely  examined  it,  i.e a  man  endowed 
with  the  power  of  discrimination. 

The  correct  rendering  of  the  sutra  would  be — 
Some  fools,  without  reflection,  use  such  a  sithila 
thinking  that  no  restriction  applies  to  prose  ;  but  the 
wise,  looking  upon  it  as  a  blemish,  will  use  it  neither  in 
prose  nor  in  poetry. 


CHAPTER  V. 


Changes  in  the  language.  Changes  in  form.  Phonetic  decay. 
Emphasis.  Prosthesis.  Compensation.  Analogy.  Assimi¬ 
lation.  Metathesis.  Changes  in  meaning.  Extension. 
Contraction.  Amelioration.  Deterioration.  Decency. 
Euphemism.  Freemasonry  in  words.  Extension  by  meta¬ 
phor.  Changes  in  form  of  Old  Kannada  words  when  be¬ 
coming  Modern  Kannada.  Mistakes  committed  by  authors. 
Some  general  remarks  on  the  language.  Disappearance 
of  old  and  entry  of  nev»  words.  Words  not  found  in  classi¬ 
cal  literature  but  current  in  common  speech.  Some  lost 
words  that  deserve  restoration.  Some  words  which  are 
seemingly  correct.  False  etymology.  Forms  given  in 
Kannada  grammars.  Tamil  rules  of  euphonic  combination 
adopted  in  Kannada.  Help  of  Tamil  in  the  derivation  of 
some  Kannada  words.  Words  about  whose  derivation 
Grammarians  differ.  Reform  of  the  language.  Advance¬ 
ment  of  the  language. 

Changes  in  the  Language. 

If  there  can  exist  a  fixed  and  stable  society,  cut  off 
from  close  intercourse  with  its  neighbours  and  handing 
down  unchanged  its  customs  and  institutions,  it  is  likely 
to  have  a  more  or  less  fixed  and  stable  language.  For 
language  is  the  mirror  of  the  society  that  uses  it,  and 
where  the  society  alters  but  little,  the  language,  too, 
will  alter  but  little.  But  this  state  of  things  is  very  rare 
indeed.  Language  requires  uninterrupted  intercourse 
between  the  whole  body  of  speakers  to  keep  it  uniform ; 
this  is  not,  however,  possible  beyond  a  certain  area,  and 
consequently  language  tends  *to  split  up  into  dialects. 
Differences  have  also  arisen  from  difference  in  climate, 
food  and  education.  A  language  which  Tbas  no  manner 
of  contact  with  any  other  resembles  a  stagnant  pool  of 
water  and  is  liable  to  decay,  while  a  language  which 
does  not  refuse  help  from  other  languages  as  necessity 
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arises  resembles  a  flowing  river  and  is  capable  of  attain¬ 
ing  a  high  development. 

Changes  are  constantly  going  on  in  a  language. 
They  are  so  gradual  that  the  speakers  of  the  language 
are  unconscious  of  them.  As  >  civilisation  increases 
language  changes  somewhat  rapidly  and  words  become 
corrupt ;  hut  grammar  affords  a  check  to  this  variability. 
In  languages  which  have  no  grammar  the  changes  go 
on  unchecked,  till  they  become  almost  unintelligible  to 
the  speakers  themselves. 

There  are  certain  principles  regulating  the  changes 
in  a  language  which  are  of  two  kinds,  namely,  changed 
in  form  and  changes  in  meaning.  They  are : — 

1.  Laziness  (or  Phonetic  decay)  which  means 

economy  of  effort,  i.e.,  a  desire  to 
Changes  in  form.  ^  wjiat  jg  to  done  with  the 
Phonetic  decay.  .  •  r  Tl  . 

least  expenditure  of  energy.  It  is 

due  to  this  principle  that  words  become  clipped  and 
shortened  in  the  course  of  time,  until  it  may  happen 
that  nothing  is  left  of  the  original.  Rapid  speaking,  an 
imperfect  ear  or  pronunciation,  and  the  common  desire 
to  save  time  and  trouble  are  the  causes  of  the  wearing 
away  of  w'ords  in  daily  use.  As  instances  may  be  men¬ 
tioned  corrupted  from  the  Old  Kannada  ; 


Z3DU  from  Uri  a  tadbhava  of  L&&F3&3  wz  ;  3o rttfo  from 

A  y  w 

Cp.  £  for  b^ztizuDzS 

for  b^azyzzSoz&zi  in  Tamil.  Cp.  also  tood:  for 

for  in  Kannada,  and  for  wccogo  in  Tamil. 


2.  Emphasis  is  the  striving  after  clearness  and 

distinctness.  It  works  in  the  con- 
Emphasis.  trary  direction  to  phonetic  decay 

and  counterbalances  it.  It  is  according  to  this  principle 
that  new  letters  are  added  to  words.  Cp.  the  words 
sound  and  lend  in  English  with  the  additional  letter  d ; 
the  Tamil  word  sSodofor  s&s*  and  the  Kannada  wrord 

Prosthesis  or  the  insertion  of  a  vowel  before  a  word 

beginning  with  a  double  conso¬ 
nant,  or  as  is  specially  the  case  in 


Prosthesis. 
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Tamil,  before  a  word  beginning  with  y,  r,  l ,  also  comes 
under  thi&  head,  ;  etforisr^, 

Wddl"  «ddO,  ^530,  cro&s^o. 

What  are  now  suffixes  were  once  independent 
words  with  a  definite’  meaning.  But  owing  to  careless¬ 
ness,  forgetfulness,  laziness,  economy  of  effort  and 
wrong  pronunciation  on  the  part  of  the  speakers  of  the 
language,  in  other  words,  owing  to  phonetic  decay, 
th$y  have  now  become  mostly  meaningless  particles. 
In  a  literary  language  every  syllable  is  watched  with 
jealous  care;  but  in  spoken  dialects  phonetic  decay 
reigns  supreme.  It  is  owing  to  changes  such  as  these 
that  the  earliest  written  documents  of  a  language 
become  obscure  in  course  of  time  and  at  last  unintel¬ 
ligible. 

In  compensation,  which  means  that  the  loss  of  a 

_  .  sound  is  compensated  by  the 

ompensation.  lengthening  of  the  adjoining  syl¬ 

lable,  both  phonetic  decay  and  emphasis  are  at  work ;  e.g ., 
docfoad  so&d  ^d ;  sScfoo* 

crad,  ;  cmrtodo  ^do* 

dj^co. 

3.  Analogy  means  the  mistaken  application  of  a 
.  , .  rule  to  cases  to  which  it  does  not 

na  °gy'  apply.  According  to  Sayce,  it  is 

a  main  element  of  change  in  the  signification  as  well  as 
in  the  outward  form  of  words  ;  and  just  as  phonetic 
decay  wastes  and  destroys,  so  analogy  repairs  and  re¬ 
constructs.  The  one  is  the  agent  of  destruction,  the 
other  of  construction,  though  they  both  spring  from  the 
same  root  of  human  laziness.  The  principle  of  analogy 
may  be  ultimately  traced  partly  to  the  desire  of  saving 
trouble,  partly  to  the  natural  instinct  of  imitation.  It  is 
.easier  for  the  vocal  organs  to  repeat  the  same  sound 
than  to  attempt  a  new  one,  while  the  repetition  of  the 
same  idea  or  the  expression  of  an  analogous  one,  in¬ 
volves  less  exertion  on  the  part  of  the  mind.  Habit  is 
a  ruling  power  in  life,  and  sounds  or  ideas  to  which  we 
are  accustomed  rise  uncalled  for  to  the  intelligence  and 
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the  lips.  A  few  instances  of  false  analogy  may  now 
be  given.  is  the  colloquial  past  participle  of  the 

root  (more  correctly  Similarly  33^  is  taken 

to  be  the  past  participle  of  a  root  30  which  has  no 

existence  in  literary  Kannada,  the  correct  root  being 
33^  is  only  a  corrupt  form  of  3tf0Q,  just  as  £30^  is 

of  tom  Again,  on  the  analogy  of  3odo  a  curious  form 
3todo  is  made  use  of  in  place  of  the  correct  form  3otf3o. 
Roots  ending  in  a  double  consonant  such  as  3fc3^,  3ouo , 
3333:t,  33o .  33o ,  3do3o  add  the  suffix  itu  to  form  the 

0,0  13  u 

neuter  singular  of  the  past  tense  :  3*3  3o,  3o«3  3o,  3ii 

O  r  u3  u.  .5 

etc.  The  same  suffix  is  also  added  to  the  past 
participles  of  verbs,  which  end  in  a  double  consonant : 
3jo&3  3o  (from  3o  (from  tf3o)?  (from 

etc.  The  suffix  in  these  cases  ought  to  be  udu. 
Cp.  on  the  analogy  of  ;  333^3  on  the 

analogy  of  &33  3?  etc. 


Among  other  causes  of  changes  in  form  may  be 

mentioned  assimilation  and  meta- 
Assimilation.  thesis.  In  assimilation  a  vowel 

or  consonant  in  a  word  becomes  similar  to  another  vowel 
or  consonant  in  the  same  word  ;  e.g .,  3tfo3>  for  3c5^)? 

cn)3odo  for  c/\)3do  oD3o  for  coo  ,  33o  for  tDcoo  Metathesis 

>  -•  -•  O  O' 

is  the  euphonic  displacement  of 
Metathesis.  consonants  and  vowels;  e.g .,  woo* 

w>do*,  oooo*  todo*,  3ooo*  3odo*,  3ouo*  3od<?* ;  3^  33^, 
7*  2>p3:>  9*  33o*  3d3o. 

oj  GO 

Generally  speaking,  there  are  four  ways  in  which 

the  meanings  of  words  undergo 
. Changes  in  mean-  change  -namely,  extension,  con¬ 
traction,  amelioration  and  dete¬ 
rioration.  By  extension  is  meant  that  words  which 

„  once  denoted  only  a  few  special 

Extension.  .  .  .  ,  .  • 

objects  have  their  meaning  ex¬ 
tended  so  that  they  now  denote  more  things  than  they 
did  before;  e.g.y  *3^,  kd,  dotoo,  ata»3ro3.  (^-f 
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dc&>‘)  onc£  denoted  the  oil  derived  from  the  sesamum 
seed,  i.e .,  gingely  oil.  But  now  it  is  applied  not  only 
to  oils  derived  from  various  other  seeds,  but  also  to 
those  derived  from  TOod,  etc.,  e.g.,  or 

,  a>dc30K?  ,  dxorfafoetf  ,  jraddcBof?  ,  ri oqJde#  ,  oJD^O 

a’  cj  n  re  re  n 

cSoe^,  and  so  forth.  The  derivation  of  was  forgotten 
and  we  now  have  and  Ld  once  meant 

aq  ear  ornament  made  of  palm  leaf,  but  now  it  means 
not  merely  an  ear  ornament  made  of  palm  leaf,  but  also 
one- made  of  gold  or  any  other  material;  e.g .,  Ld, 

Ld,  Ld,  etc.  iSozoo  was  once  applied  to  a 

copper  vessel,  but  now  it  denotes  in  addition  a  vessel 
made  of  any  metal  or  even  of  wood  or  stone ;  e.g ., 
dozoo,  zad^d  iSodo,  dozoo,  dadd  dozoo,  etc. 

ctedrod  onpe  meant  a  man  who  performed  and  bore 

the  expenses  of  a  sacrifice,  but  now  it  means  besides  a 
head  of  a  family,  a  respectable  or  elderly  person.  Cp. 

originally  a  measure  made  of  wood ;  but  now 
applied  to  measures  made  of  metal,  etc.,  also.  Cp.  also 

On  the  other  hand,  contraction  limits  the  use  of 

Contraction.  WOrds  which  were  once  of  a  wider 

application  to  some  special  things, 

e.g.,  dccto*.  This  word  which  was  formerly  applied  even 

to  the  oils  extracted  from  the  margosa  and  hippe  seeds, 

as  also  to  honey  (cJ^doJo*),  is  now  restricted  in  its  use 

to  the  ghee  of  cows  and  buffaloes,  wda  in  Old  Tamil 

meant  both  victory  and  sheep,  but  now  it  means  only 
sheep. 

Words  which  once  conveyed  a  bad  sense  come  to 

Amelioration.  be  used  in  a  K°°d  sense  according 

to  the  process  known  as  ameliora¬ 
tion  ;  e.g.,  £qub,  c£j?odo.  £oci>  once  meant  to  cohabit ; 

it  now  means  to  develop.  The  meaning  of  djsoci)  was 

to  die;  it  now  means  to  obtain.  In  the  latter  sense  the 
word  is  probably  a  corruption  of  d/ador.  Cp.  the 

Tamil  word  which  once  denoted  the  pleasure 
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derived  from  drinking,  but  is  now  used  in  theL.  sense  of 
pleasure  in  a  general  way. 

On  the  other  hand,  deterioration  tends  to  make 

Deterioration.  words  whic*l  ouce  conveyed  a 

good  sense  convey  a  bad  sense ; 

e.g.,  La,  Lk  once  denoted  a  teacher; 

it  now  means  a  carpenter.  3osg)  which  once  meant 
fragrance  now  means  bad  smell,  meant  at  one 

time  a  god,  but  now  means  an  evil  spirit,  d^rtoo  once 
denoted  a  temple  ;  now,  however,  it  means  an  unwieldy 
deserted  house.  As  additional  instances  may  be  given 
s^dod,  3dtf,  to*  ,  wdo  ,  tfira  ra,  etc. 

— *  o  ** 

Decency  and  euphemism  also  contribute  to  change 
Decency  in  the  meaning  of  words.  In 

civilised  society,  whatever  is 
indelicate  is  expressed  in  some  disguised  form,  e.g.,  to 
go  to  stool  is  denoted  by  such  expressions  as  washing 
the  feet  and  going  to  the  backyard.  This  is  known  as 
in  Tamil.  dd^  is  usually  given  as  an 

example.  It  means  l  added  to  p  and  denotes  faeces. 
Similarly,  whatever  is  considered  inauspicious  is  ex- 
„  ,  pressed  in  such  a  way  that  the  in- 

auspiciousness  does  not  obtrude 
itself  on  one’s  mind  ;  e.g.,  death  is  called  (long 

sleep) ;  a  widow  is  styled  a  Q&f  dadoo ;  «do3?a  is 
denoted  by  the  Tamil  expression  o3e)o  where 

^5-ao4  indicates  the  symbols  a  (8)  and  &  va  (i) ; 
the  ephemeral  body  is  called  dxfo*  as  if  it  were  a 
permanent  thing  ;  wdoortosrad  is  known  as  dooriosrad  • 
the  year  3cfo  is  named  «3aio.  There  is  also  a  sort  of 

freemasonry  in  words,  i.e.,  a  secret  meaning  attached  to 

some  words  by  certain  communi- 
*  reemansonry  in  ^ies  or  societies,  which  is  not  under- 

W0lis*  stood  by  others;  e.g.,  drC&agd  dos3? 

means  25  among  the  Srlvaishnavas ;  means 

3  rupees  among  merchants ;  and  means  39* 

(toddy).  This  is  called  3oeA£cro3oAeso  in  Tamil. 
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We  spoke  of  extension  of  meaning,  and  this  exten¬ 
sion  is  mostly  by  metaphor  and 
^Extension  by  meta-  transference  of  meaning.  Such 

p  r'  transference  is  known  as  lakshana 

in  Sanskrit — an  indirect  application  of  a  word  as  distin¬ 
guished  from  its  literary  meaning  or  the  substitution  of 
the  name  of  one  thing  for  that  of  another  connected 
with, it,  answering  in  a  manner  to  the  figure  metonymy. 
This  transference  is  known  as  wrtodcfoo*  in  Tamil.  It 

is  of  several  kinds  and  answers  in  a  way  to  the  figures 
synecdochy  and  metonymy.  To  give  a  few  exam¬ 
ples  : — 

(1)  The  part  is  put  for  the  whole  or  the  whole 
for  the  part, — du  do,  the  name  of  the  leaf  is 

put  for  the  creeper  ;  the  name  of  the  creeper 

is  used  for  that  of  the  flower. 

(2)  The  container  for  the  contained  and  vice 

versa,— ywtff  wodo  do,  the  village  for  the  inhabi¬ 

tants  ;  JuddS  do^oDodo,  the  flame  for  the  lamp. 

(3)  The  cause  for  the  effect  and  vice  versa , — 
3o»v*  dooAooodo,athe  metre  does?*  for  the  work  composed 

of  it ;  dado^  doi^do,  dorltfo  dojo<3do>  time  and  month  for 
their  cause  the  Sun  and  Moon. 

(4)  Measure  for  the  thing  measured, — kock  d^do 
a  measure  of  grain,  etc. ;  L/adodjotf  d^o,  a  cubit  of 

cloth,  etc. ;  stdoo  doo^oJood^d,  ^  for  the  limb  which  forms 
that  much  of  the  body.  Cp.  also  ddo  ;  the  Sanskrit 
stdcJ  and  do$y,  and  the  Tamil  od^  and 

(5)  Season  for  the  crop  of  the  season,-— srsdo 
cco^do,  the  rainy  season  for  its  crop. 

(6)  Quality  for  the  thing  possessed  of  it— toeo 

colour  for  cloth  possessed  of  it.  ” 

(7)  Word  for  its  meaning, — dssdo  ^tfoDod:,  the 
meaning  of  the  word. 

(S)  Author  for  his  work, — doaj^ddo  edodddo 
Ub,  the  work  of  ste*,  of.  «dod.  *’  *’ 
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(9)  One  thing  for  another  resembling  it, — dri  , 

means  a  piece  of  wood  which  is  flat  like  the  clarblia 
grass. 

Here  also  may  be  mentioned  a  few  of  the  Sanskrit 
words  which  are  used  in  Kannada  in  a  sense  quite 
different  from  the  one  they  bear  in  Sanskrit.  For 
instance,  57>do  which  means  emaciated  in  Sanskrit 
means  famine  in  Kannada.  Similarly — 

wddrad  means  in  Sanskrit  pride  and  in  Kannada 
affection. 

wridd  means  in  Sanskrit  opportunity  and  in  Kan¬ 
nada  haste. 

means  in  Sanskrit  unbearable  and  in  Kan- 
nada  disgustful. 

dri,  means  in  Sanskrit  auspicious  and  in  Kan¬ 
nada  safe. 

means  in  Sanskrit  contrary  and  in  Kan¬ 
nada  excessive. 

As  further  examples  may  be  given  dd^, 

sjjda osd,  STOj cfo,  soo&d,  crad^aS,  w^ao,  u^ao  Krsdr, 

i^aa^oc?,  y^od,  dodjria,  ddrdrod,  ddsszjDd,  «ddjad, 

stooD  d,  ^crod,  as^d,  dj^d,  dcn)rt,  b^  and  so 
forth. 


As  further  instances  of  changes  in  form  dealt  with 

before  may  be  mentioned  some  of 
the  changes  which  Old  Kannada 
words  undergo  when  beco*mimg 
Modern  Kannada.  These  changes 
somewhat  similar  to  those 


Changes  in  form  of 
Old  Kannada  words 
when  becoming  Modern 
Kannada. 


are 


which  Sanskrit 
bhava. 

(1)  I  becomes 

words 

e — 

undergo  when 

becoming  tad- 

Sanskrit.  Tadbhava. 

OUl  Kannada. 

Modern  Kannada 

tfdO 

rid 

rids 

tOd 

riOjdd, 

ri^dd. 

riri4 
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(2)  U  becomes  o — 


'  • 

Sanskrit.  Tadbhava. 

Old  Kannada. 

Modern  Kannada , 

30O&  dX<?A 

3od: 

3xdo 

dooso  dxrl 

dodo 

djvdo 

doco  o  dxc3 

3)rt  o 

^0710 

(o)  Conjunct  letters 

are  separated  by  the  insertion 

o£  a  vowel : — 

Sanskrit.  Tadbhava. 

Old  Kannada. 

Modern  Kannada. 

dd  ddod 

dOEJO, 

dOPSO^) 

O&V'h  3odOc*4 

wtfodo 

aJod^ 

d^tfd 

tood 

o 

30030 

(4)  In  conjunct  consonants  the  first  letter  is  assimi- 

lated  to  the  second  : — 

Sanskrit.  Tadbhava. 

Old  Kannada. 

Modem  Kannada. 

do&  ’  d0& 

sg/aeo  0^ 

dxdo^ 

tO,dA  z3xd0 

tDcoO 

/7v 

todo 

O 

4  cj 

dd4 

dtoor 

dtoo 

.  t*5 

dear  ioe> 

FS 

^/OdOFV4 

dXuO  tfO 

o 

( 5)  A  fond?/  is  added  in  some  cases  : — 

Sanskrit.  Tadbhava. 

Old  Kannada. 

Modern  Kannada . 

GTD&dO  CTD^OtO 

sg/sesdo^ 

dxddou* 

S^dooS  Sd)orto 

toodd 

n 

toodds 

(^°) 

do^O  do^c*3 

Mi 

00 

^xsya.  od  3ooto3 

doyo  d 

dioi3od 

w 

tTDdOT4 

tJDdcod 

d&drtfri 

dddod 

Among  other  changes  which  old  Kannada  words 
undergo  when  becoming  Modern  Kannada  are : — 

(1)  Words  ending  in  consonants  add  n. — So4  soo, 
SfcfD*  dOEO  ,  3F  ^O4  £00,  ^XV4  oX^O,  5  ofT*  0?1>QO,  sS^o4 

a^tfo,  d^v4  d^tfo,  <aror  <353do,  etc. 

*  Cp.  Also  the  words  ,0ou:>,  a2(ok3,  tS^oiS,  £x(ot3,  dx^cu  with 
the  corresponding  Tamil  words  aua,, 
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(2)  Change  of  -p  into  h. — sSossd  aoofcjd,  ara2>rt, 

£*3,0  &SSO,  23150*  351503,  2315^  5515^),  sS^O*  S&3d3,  IOSjF  U3d, 

was,  336. 

It  may  be  mentioned  here  that  the  aspirate  was 
unknown  in  the  original  Dravidian  languages. 

(3)  Omission  of  bindv.  —  «c5crfo  wSrta,  ououo  qduo, 

c^ov3  5dDoc3o  3d£>oc5, 

£cJ:&o  dcfod, 

o*sdoo  o  odo,  Dodo  Dod,  ddo  dd. 

(4)  Bindii  is  changed  into  nu  or  cu. — »do  «ddo, 
crDdoo  crDdodo,  Dodo  Doddo,  dodo  dbddo,  s*oo  3"od)» 

doo  dod),  rCrao  doead). 


(5)  Change  of  the  suffix  chit  into  inn. — «dodor  «do 
odo,  dGoo.  ddodo,  crodotf^  eroded:,  dwoo^  D^Odo,  ^dor 
^(Ddo. 


(6)  Change  of  r  and  /  into  /•  and  l. — «D,  zg/c>ea3 
djDd,  dsseso  c^Ddo,  5D©o  5Ddo,  dod  dotf,  trad  ^orto* 

aS^rttfo,  DDE*  UDtfO. 

Even  in  Tamil  Buddhamitra,  the  author  of  the 

Tamil  Grammar  Virasoliyaiu ,  who  flourished  in  the 

11th  century,  wanted  to  do  away  with  the  distinction 

between  l  and  l  like  Harisvara  and  Bhattakalanka  in 
•  ••  •  •  # 

Kannada.  See  his  examples  d)rto*  ~j_  —  ^rl^do, 

zrzz?  -f  ddrto  —  23DRdrt>\  where  the  combination  applying 


to  l  is  prescribed  for  l  also. 

There  are  a  few  instances  of  words  acquiring  a 

wrong  meaning  owing  to  the 

Mistakes  committed  carelessness  of  authors.  Decipher- 

by  authors.  .  ,  ,  ,  ...  .  i  i  r 

ment  ot  old  writing  in  palm  leal 

manuscripts  is  a  rather  difficult  matter  not  only  because 

the  forms  of  letters  are  different  but  also  because  there 

is  no  distinction  made  between  short  and  long  c  and  o, 

and  especially  in  Tamil,  between  a  consonant  and  the 

same  combined  with  a  [c.g.,  *  (A')  •*  (ka)  11  (r)  11  (ra)] 

owing  to  the  absence  of  the  upper  dot,  and  between  ra 

and  the  sign  for  the  long  a  (ff  and  /T).  The  Telugu 

method  of  marking  the  short  and  long  e  and  o  does  not 

appear  till  the  17th  century.  The  same  is  the  case 
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with  Kannada  also  even  till  much  later.  The  famous 
Jesuit  C.  J.  Beschi  (1704-1744)  is  credited  with  the 
introduction  into  Modern  Tamil  orthography  of  the 
distinction  between  the  short  and  long  e  and  o. 
Mandalapurusha,  the  author  of  a  Tamil  lexicon  called 
Chudamani ,  mistook  the  Sanskrit  word  salalam,  a 
porcupine  or  its  quill,  for  sallam  and  saragam 
a  bee*  for  sagam — ddos^) 

In  £he  first  instance  la  was  taken  for  l  and  in  the 
second  ra  was  taken  for  the  sign  of  long  a.  So  much  for 
Tamil..  1 

Tirumalarya,  author  of  the  Chikadevar ajavijaya 
and  other  works,  has  wrongly  taken  the  word  in 

the  sense  of  c ro&jZ  (a  festival),  supposing  c to  be  a 


iadbhava  of  ero3  d.  But  as  found  in  the  works 

<V  O  J 

of  Nagachandra  and  other  old  Jaina  authors,  means 
deceit.  The  tadbhava  of  cro3d  is  crotSd  In  Old 

Cv  t3 

Kannada  writing  it  requires  some  experience  to  distin¬ 
guish  between  the  letters  bha  and  cha  and  the  lack  of 
this  experience  on  the  part  of  some  writers  of  the  close 
of  the  last  century  accounts  for  the  form  ysoqtodj  for 

suoi&d.  found  in  some  books  on  Indian  History. 

Language  nlay  aptly  be  compared  to  the  sea  owing 
0  .  to  the  ceaseless  change  that  it 

marks'on  thelanguage!  ™<krgoes  though  the  speakers 

may  not  be  quite  conscious  of  it. 
The  sea  is  constantly  losing  water  by  evaporation  but  is 
at  the  same  time  being  supplied  with  it  by  rivers, 
T..  .  , ,  springs  and  clouds.  In  the  same 

and  entry  of  new  Words.  anguage  gets  rid  of  old 

words  and  is  supplied  with  new 
ones.  One  of  the  sutras  in  the  Tamil  grammar 
iV  annul  lays  down  the  rule  that  obsolete  forms  have  to 
be  rejected  and  new  ones  received  in  consonance  with 
the  progress  of  the  times.'}'  It  is  not  possible  to  say 


1 s&rbcoio. 

Sutra  462. 
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.  exactly  when  old  words  disappear  and  wheu  new  ones 
enter  the  language.  Just  as  coins  worn  out  by  use  lose 
currency,  so  do  words  in  a  language.  Nripatunga  says 
in  his  Kavirajamarga  *  that  OlrJ  Kannada  words  were 
appropriate  in  old  works  (djcrsOTiJd^  but  were  insipid 

in  works  of  his  own  time.  He  compares  their  use  in 
contemporary  works  to  an  unnatural  union  with  an  old 
woman.!  Words  with  which  old  people  were  familiar 
in  their  boyhood  have  gone  out  of  use  and  worcffe  of 
which  they  had  not  heard  then  have  now  become 
current.  Words  not  found  in  lexicons  are>  creeping 
even  into  literary  works.  Such  being  the  case,  nothing 
need  be  said  about  their  free  entry  into  ordinary  speech. 
The  following  are  some  of  the  words  that  are  not  found 
in  classical  literature  but  are  current  in  ordinary 
speech  : — 

«ot&,  wdd),  crwrs,©,  cOStdfcD, 


Words  not  found  in 
classical  literature  but 
current-  in  common 
speech. 


ij&rzZ 5,  ^jsddo,  Ada, 

odO,  13*3$,  13003,  &£0, 

&dtf ,  &ioyo ,  3ocfc3,  Jjoodd, 

00 

ddj,  ddd,  dd,  dodo3o,  d^do,  &3oai!y, 
rijsod,  doootsDd,  dos}^, 

oSv^dd,  du ,  traart,  dil,  dd,,  a&^>dtf,  <£^do. 

Some  of  the  lost  forms  and  words  stick  as  the  follow¬ 
ing,  which  are  terse  and  expressive, 
may  with  advantage  be  restor¬ 
ed  : — dosododro,  occodFAtf,  ddj3, 

eOd)do,  3dd),  di3do,  ddoriod),  djo^o,  ^do,  wood),  wdtao,  d£d, 
srsorto,  dod),  ttey,  3d,  ddo,  dr!^,  3j3s5of,  3dod),  30 


Some  lost  words  that 
deserve  restoration. 


doo,  tDddod. 

n  1 

There  is,  however,  a  sort  of  natural  selection  in 
language  according  to  which  whatever  is  useless  is  got 
rid  of  and  whatever  is  conducive  to  the  advancement  of 
the  language  is  freely  admitted. 


*  I,  50. 

t  In  my  introduction  to  the  revised  edition  of  Karnataka - 
Kavicharite  Vol.  I  (p.  XVII)  I  have  wrongly  given  this 
comparison  in  connection  with  the  mixture  of  Sanskrit  and 
Kannada  words. 
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Some  words  have  the  appearance  of  being  correct 

forms,  but  are  not  really  so,  though 
Some  words  which  th  can  claim  the  authority  of 
are  seemingly  correct.  ]ong  ugage  Ag  instance9  may  ^ 

mentioned  *for  cc5j‘,  ^dcCoo4  for  2?crSjCdJ#, 

zSxgc*  for  for  dodcko,  33)»3rto*  for  Jdrto* 

e^eo.  is  met  with  in  Kannada  inscriptions  in 

the  sense  of  yacTDjCta^  now  corrupted  into  57*3$.  t rs 
means  the  mouth  of  a  stream  i.e.y 

a  channel  from  a  river.  Similarly,  sraceoo*  (sraccoo4^ 
corrupted  into  (traho4)  stands  for  go^aJj*,  the  mouth 
(txacfo4)  of  a  house  (go4^  i-e.,  the  door  of  a  house.  Such 
forms  are  given  in  Tamil  grammar  as  examples  of 

A  word  may  be  said  here  about  the  etymology  of 

some  words.  In  all  these  langu- 
False  etymology.  ages  mistakes  are  committed  with 

regard  to  the  derivation  of  words,  mistakes  which  are 
mostly  attributable  to  a  lack  of  knowledge  of  the 
sister  languages  and  ignorance  of  the  science  of  langu¬ 
age.  In  Tamil  the  word  (tongue)  is  derived  from 

the  root  to  lick.  This  is  plausible  enough ;  but 

when  we  consider  the  words  used  in  cognate  languages 
for  the  tongue,  namely,  ;TDOr?  in  Kannada,  ttzo#  in 

Telugu  and  jtdoco:  in  Tulu  and  Kodagu,  we  cannot  but 
feel  a  doubt  as  to  the  correctness  of  the  Tamil  derivation. 
The  Tamil  word  seems  to  have  lost  the  letter  l  which 
forms  an  integral  part  of  the  words  in  the  other  langu¬ 
ages.  We  may  therefore  presume  that  the  word  is  not 
derived  from  the  root  nakku  to  lick  but  from  the  root'idZ 
or  nel  to  hang.  Again,  the  word  a  minister,  is 

derived  by  some  Tamil  scholars  from  the  root  to 

arrange,  but  the  word  is  clearly  a  tadbhava  of  the  Sans¬ 
krit  word  a  minister.  Some  derive  the  Kannada 

t) 

word  sfcaak  from  the  Sanskrit  stdsdf  but  is  a  pure 
Kannada  word  answering  to  drags!)4  in  Tamil  and  drau 
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in  Telugu.  It  is  derived  from  droeso  and  meant  original 
ly  something  said  in  reply.*  is  written  by  some 

as  on  the  supposition,  perhaps,  that  the  word  is 
derived  from  the  root  But  compare  the  Telugu 

Sddo  remainder,  and  deficiency  or  remainder 

in  Telugu  means  valour  or  increase).  The  correct  form 
occurs  in  verse  89  of  the  Jaina  work  dsD 
ddS  (do.  1600). 

We  shall  now  consider  some  of  the  forms  givdh  in 

Kannada  grammars.  In  the  com- 

Fonns  given  in  Kan-  pound  wor>o5j‘  the  first  W’Ord  wo  is 
nada  grammars.  .  ,  .  ,  ,  ...  .  . 

stated  to  be  a  substitute  tor  w<3.| 

But  it  is  more  likely  that  wo  in  a  contraction  of  wrto 

(inner  portion)  as  stated  in  Tamil  grammars.  The 

nouns  &3>o  and  Ldo  are  derived  from  ooeeo^o  and  Ldo3o 

by  the  elision  of  the  syllables  ru  and  du.\  The  real 
explanation  of  these  forms  is  this :  the  ru  of  the  root  aeeo 

and  the  du  of  the  root  Ldo  are  doubled  and  the  suffix  am 
is  added.  Compare  the  Tamil  equivalents  ago  and 

in  Tamil  for  the  Kannada  L3o  may  be  compared 
with  dss3o  in  Kannada  for  the  Tamil  drago.  In  wdoo 
tfooo  and  gdcfooo tSjoa^,  bindu  is  laid  down  for  the  final 
portion  of  the  first  words  wdod  and  zi&zi,  and  it  is  fur¬ 
ther  stated  that  in  the  second  instance  ?/  has  crept  in  as 
an  increment-. §  The  proper  explanation  appears  to  be 
that  in  both  cases  urn,  the  Tamil  future  relative  participle 
suffix,  is  used.  In  all  Kannada  grammars  there  is  a 
special  rule  enunciated  for  the  formation  of  the  com¬ 
pound  in  which  it  is  presumed  that  has 

become  by  the  elision  of  its  final  letter.  ||  According 

*  d3t$d»o  — Tiruppavai. 

I  Subclavian idarpana ,  sutra  lGt> :  Sabcldnusdsana,  sutra  *>48. 
t  Sahclaman  idarpana  sutra  209. 

§  Ibid.,  sutra  170  ;  Sabddnusdsa?ia ,  sutra  83.3. 

||  Ibid.,  sutra  176;  .S 'abdunususana,  sutra  332;  Kdvydvalo - 
kann,  sutra  54  ;  Bhdshubhu sha>}a,  sutra  148. 
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to  the  rules  of  euphonic  combination  in  Tamil,  this  is  a 
very  ordinary  change.  When  n  following  a  long  letter 

or  two  short  letters  is  combined 
Tamil  rules  of  eu-  with  a  Word  beginning  with  n  the 
phonic  combination  *firgt  n  ^appears.  ^r4-^or  = 

p  ^r_|-3a3j‘  —  ;  d 

or-j-3oc&)  —  The  Kan¬ 
nada  is  formed  on  the  same  plan  as  the  Timil 

though  the  Kannada  grammars  say  that  the 
first  word  here  is  ££>  and  not  stor  Another  rule  in 


Tamil  says  that  when  l  following  a  long  letter  or  two 
short  letters  is  combined  with  a  word  beginning  with  n, 
the  '  l  disappears,  o^o4  -|-  dJteao 

^rs^Jsesj  jradjoeo  in  Kannada  is  formed  on  the  same 
•  •  * 

principle.  As  other  instances  of  compounds  formed 

according  ttf  the  Tamil  rules  of  combination  may  be 

mentioned  3^53  and  c&.  A  Tamil  rule  states 

that  when  l  following  a  short  letter  is  combined 
with  t  of  the  'following  word,  both  the  letters  are 
changed  into  rr  ( ttra);  e.g.,  = 

— The  sound  corresponding  to  rra  being 
tta  in  Kannada,  we  have  the  form  Another  rule 

in  Tamil  enjoins  the  change  of  a  sonant  preceded  by  its 
nas^l  into  a  double  surd  in  composition  ;  e.g.,  3doot)oa_ 
— ^dos^ao4 .  d:dooGk-|-  s5^  —  dodo^rf  ^ .  £otw-j-&ck  — 

The  Kannada  word  is  a  corruption  of 

corresponding  to  the  Tamil  which  means 

a  copper  plate— #0100  copper  and  a  plate.  There  are 
also  some  other  forms  in  Kannada  such  as 

which  require  the  help  of  Tamil 

Help  of  Tamil  m  the  to  be  properly  understood, 
derivation  oi  some  .  .  © 

Kannada  words.  a  weaPon  »  in  Tamil,  i.e., 

what  is  held  in  the  hand  (for  de¬ 
fence).  «;d>o  in  &7TZ73ZO'  eDocn>3x>  cXXdrodoo  is 

only  the  Tamil  wccodoo  (wc&ado)  from  the  root  wrto,  The 
modern  equivalent  of  ed:>o  is  etfd Again,  in 
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Kannada  seems  to  be  a  corruption  of  the  Tamil 

which  explains  itself.  There  are  likewise  some  other 
Kannada  words  which  require  some  explanation  as 
regards  their  etymology,  e.g .,  and  croft. 

tfwock  as  a  past  participle  is  frequently  met  with  in 

literature  in  the  sense  of  having  chased.  Its  root,  which 
is  not  generally  known,  is  wuo*  *.  The  form  tte 

has  puzzled  some  scholars.  It  is  made  up  of  the  two 
words  surprise,  and  the  past  participle  of 

eruew  (compare  sSeso  ^ ew  to  feel,  and  means 

having  become  surprised,  craft  is  said  to  be  derived 


from  cra5/d?  a  name  of  crod^  and  is  styled  cradOQD^  by 

Kanakadasa  in  his  Ramadhdnyacharitre f .  The  spelling, 
Cra^*  given  in  inscription  172  (Z,  11)  of  the  Mulbagal 

Taluk,  dated  1496,  lends  some  support  to  this  derivation. 

I  shall  close  this  section  by  giving  two  examples  of 
words  about  the  derivation  of  which  the  grammarians 
Kesiraja  and  Bhattakalanka  differ.  These  are  Sri  and 


dzS©  stf.  Kesiraja  derives  aSrt^  easily  enough  from  the 
Sanskrit  by  postulating  the  elision  of  the  final 

syllable  ha  of  the  Sanskrit  wordj.  The  first  syllable 
loses  the  replia  (compare  S&d  from  aS^ael  )  and  in  the 
second  syllable  the  replia  is  assimilated  to  the  letter  ft. 
On  the  other  hand,  Bhattakalanka’ s  way  of  getting  Srt^ 

from  33/1,36  is  rather  clumsy.  He 
says  under  sutra  160  that  in 
the  first  syllable  disappears,  the 
replia  of  the  second  syllable  is 
assimilated  to  ft  and  then  the  third  syllable  and  the 
second  interchange  their  places !  Kesiraja  derives 
GfcSe)  f?  from  5tekF337>«3{aky  ^  which  probably  means  water 


Words  about  whose 
derivation  Grammari¬ 
ans  differ. 


*  Pampa- Bharat  a,  xii,  18  Pr. — ;  Mallinatha-purana, 
;  Shikarpur  Taluk  Inscription  130,  /.  8-wwsro‘ ; 
Do-Inscription  149,  l.  43-“k*2-r°fi>. 
t  Karnataka-Kavicharite,  ii,  239. 
t  Sabdamanidarpana,  sutra  280. 

§  Sabdamapidarpana,  sutra  293. 
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supplied  as  an  act  of  charity.  Bhattakalanka,  however, 
derives  it  Irom  a  word  d.332 1  pf  which,  according  to  him, 

means  a  mint,  drarnma  being  the  name  of  a  coin.  But 
no  explanation  is  forthcoming  of  the  second  part  of 

the  word. 

Reform  of  the  Language. 

The  development  of  Kannada  has  not  kept  pace 
with  the  growth  of  civilisation  among  the  -Kannadigas. 
When  the  language  is  properly  developed,  there  will  be 
uo  difficulty  in  finding  words  for  expressing  new  ideas. 
These  words  have  to  be  got  either  by  suitably  altering 
existing  words,  or  by  coining  new  ones  or  by  borrowing 
from  other  languages.  *  Change  in  ideas  is  reflected  in 
the  words  used.  The  language  of  authors  must  not  be 
allowed  to  differ  greatly  from  that  of  polite  conversation. 
Otherwise,  the  two  are  likely  to  become  two  different 
languages  altogether.  Authors  must  be  prevailed  upon 
to  avoid  archaic  forms  and  constructions  and  to  use 
sandhi  or  euphonic  combination  as  sparingly  as  possible. 
Special  attention  has  to  be  paid  to  perspicuity  of  style 
which  must  never  be  allowed  to  become  either  pedantic 
or  enigmatic.  Writers  will  do  weil  to  bear  in  mind  that 
their  works  are  not  intended  for  Pandits  alone  but  for 
ordinary  people  who  have  neither  time  nor  inclination  to 
solve  riddles  as  they  go  on  reading.  The  style  must  be 
simple  and  easily  intelligible,  characteristics  which  are 
denoted  by  the  term  perspicuity.  By  perspicuity, 
according  to  Quintillian,  care  is  taken,  not  that  the 
hearer  may  understand,  if  he  will,  but  that  he  must 
understand,  whether  he  will  or  not.  The  marks  of  punc¬ 
tuation  used  in  English  may  with  advantage  be  adopted 
in  Kannada  as  far  as  they  are  deemed  necessary.  Pre¬ 
sent  day  writers  must  see  that  in  giving  expression  to 
new  thoughts  they  do  no  viqlence  to  the  genius  of  the 
language.  Some  writings  of  the  present  time,  which 
abound  in  foreign .  words  and  idioms  needlessly  intro¬ 
duced,  cannot  but  tend  to  denationalise  and  deprave  the 
language.  From  this  it  is  not  to  be  understood  that 
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foreign  words  are  to  be  tabooed  altogether.  When  found 
absolutely  necessary,  it  is  nothing  but  wisdo’m  to  wel¬ 
come  them.  If  foreign  terms  are.  more  easily  understood 
than  any  Kannada  or  Sanskrit  equivalent,  it  would  be 
mere  affectation  not  to  use  them.'  But  every  attempt 
should  be  made  to  maintain  the  purity  of  the  language. 
I  cannot  do  better  than  quote  a  writer  in  the  New  York 
u  Hound  Table”  in  this  connection.  He  says,  “  The 
corrupter  of  .a  language  stabs  straight  at  the  hearty  of 
his  country.  He  commits  a  crime  against  every  indivi¬ 
dual  of  the  nation,  for  he  throws  a  poison  into  a  stream 
from  which  all  must  drink.  He  wrongs  himself  first’ 
and  afterwards  every  man  and  woman  whose  native 
speech  he  mars.  It  is  the  duty  of  every  educated  mart 
to  guard  zealously  the  purity  of  his  native  tongue.  He 
who  hunts  down  and  pillories  a  slang  phrase,  a  vulgar¬ 
ism,  a  corruption  of  any  kind,  is  a  public  benefactor. 
In  the  fulfilment  of  the  sacred  trust  which  rests  on  him 
as  an  educated  man,  he  adds  a  stone  to  the  bulwark  of 
his  nation’s  safety  and  greatness.  ” 

I  must  also  utter  a  word  of  caution.  The  growth 
of  a  language  being  natural  and  unconscious,  reforms 
ought  not  to  be  forced  but  must  be  introduced  with  care 
at  the  proper  time. 

Advancement  of  the  Language. 

The  advancement  of  Modern  Kannada  began  in  the 
first  half  of  the  19th  century  during 'the  reign  of  the 
Mysore  king,  Krishnaraja  Odeyar  III,  who  was  a  muni¬ 
ficent  patron  of  all  kinds  of  literary  merit  and  afforded 
special  encouragement  to  the  production  of  Kannada 
versions  of  all  the  more  important  Sanskrit  works.  The 
last  quarter  of  the  century  may  be  said  to  have  witness¬ 
ed  a  revival  of  Kannada  learning.  Under  the  late 
Ghamarajendra  Odeyar  of  Mysore,  encouragement  was 
given  to  the  production  of  dramatic  works  of  a  high 
order,  which  supplanted  the  rude  dramas  known  as 
Yaksliaganas.  In  1889  a  school  called  the  Karnataka- 
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Bhashojjivini  was  started  for  imparting  a  high  standard 
of  education  in  Kannada.  It  was  subsequently  con¬ 
verted  into  a  Government  Normal  School,  and  has  now 
become  the  Training  College.  *  The  Trustees  of  the 
Devaraja  Bahadur  Charities  have  been  encouraging  the 
higher  study  of  Kannada  by  giving  suitable  rewards  to 
authors  of  good  works.  The  Karnataka-Vidyavardhaka- 
Sangha  of  Dharwar  has  likewise  done  good  service 
in  this  line.  The  first  Kannada  monthly  journal  in 
Mysore,  the  Hitabodhini ,  was  started  in  1881.  It  con¬ 
tained  articles  on  scientific  and  other  subjects  of  general 
interest  and  did  important  service  to  the  Kannadigas 
during  its  career  of  about  10  years.  Of  the  journals 
subsequently  started,  the  most  important  from  the  point 
of  view  of  the  advancement  of  the  language  are  the 
Kdvyamavjari ,  styled  later  on  the  Kavijakalanidlii,  and 
the  Granthcwiale,  devoted,  respectively,  to  the  publica¬ 
tion  of  old  and  modern  Kannada  works.  The  former  did 
excellent  service  to  the  country  by  bringing  to  light  rare 
Kannada  works  of  great  literary  merit ;  it  is  however  to 
be  deplored  that  it  has  ceased  to  exist  owing  chiefly  to 
the  withdrawal  of  Government  support.  The  latter 
affords  facilities  for  authors  to  publish  their  works  and 
brings  within  the  reach  of  the  Kannada  public  works  in 
English  or  Sanskrit  by  means  of  translations  and  adapta¬ 
tions.  Even  this  journal  is  in  a  moribund  condition 
owing  mostly  to  the  same  cause  mentioned  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  other.  Under  the  fostering  care  of  our 
beloved  sovereign,  Sri  Krishnaraja  Odeyar  Bahadur, 
considerable  literary  activity  is  observable  on  all  sides. 
Educated  men  have  begun  in  earnest  to  enrich  Kannada 
literature  and  promote  the  study  of  the  language  by 
supplying  dainty  pabulum  in  the  shape  of  original  works, 
translations  and  adaptations.  In  1915  an  association 
named  the  k‘  Kannada  Sahitya  Parishat”  or  “  Kannada 
Academy  including  representatives  from  all  parts  of 
the  Kannada  country,  was  formed,  having  for  its  objects 
not  only  the  study  of  past  literature  and  the  encourage¬ 
ment  of  present  writers  of  merit,  but  also  the  cultivation 
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and  improvement  of  the  language  by  the  unification  of 
dialects,  the  fixing  of  scientific  terminology  and  the 
formation  of  a  common  literary  style.  The  Parishat 
publishes  a  quarterly  journal  which  contains  useful 
articles  bearing  on  the  language  and  its  literature.  The 
Mysore  University,  which  came  into  existence  in  1916, 
has  been  doing  something  in  the  way  of  encouragement 
to  Kannada  studies  and  authors.  The  Karnataka  Sanghas 
attached  to  the  constituent  colleges  of  the  University 
and  other  similar  ones  have  also  been  trying  to  do  some 
thing  in  this  line.  Finally,  H.  H.  the  Maharaja,  with 
his  keen  interest  in  the  revival  of  Kannada  learning, 
has  graciously  instituted  an  annual  poetical  competition 
in  Kanhada  with  suitable  prizes  to  the  first  three  of  the 
successful  competitors. 

With  all  this  it  has  to  be  stated  that  the  encourage¬ 
ment  allorded  to  the  advancement  of  the  language  of 
the  country  is  v£ry  inadequate.  Some  years  ago,  there 
used  to  be  a  decent  sum  in  the  educational  budget  ear¬ 
marked  for  the  encouragement  of  authors.  We  do  not 
hear  of  it  now.  The  interest  of  the  University,  too,  in 
the  promotion  of  the  language  appears  to  have  diminished 
in  some  degree,  judging  from  the  continual  decrease 
in  the  budget  allotments  made  for  this  purpose.  Encou¬ 
ragement  of  students  and  authors  is  a  sine  qua  non  for 
the  advancement  of  the  language.  It  is  therefore  abso¬ 
lutely  necessary  that  liberal  sums  should  be  allotted  in 
the  budgets  of  the  University  and  the  Education  Depart¬ 
ment  for  the  encouragement  of  authors.  It  is,  indeed, 
a  curious  anomaly  that  the  business  of  the  courts  and 
offices  in  Mysore  should  all  be  mainly  transacted  in  a 
foreign  tongue  and  not  in  the  language  of  the  country. 
The  sooner  this  anomaly  is  got  rid  of  the  better.  The 
State  of  Mysore  has  a  special  mission  to  discharge  in 
relation  to  the  learned  world  of  Orientalists  in  general, 
and  to  Karnataka  and  South  India  in  particular,  in 
vindicating  the  claims  and  promoting  ?•  healthy  revival 
of  the  culture  of  its  pithy  and  expressive  language. 
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